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HESE SEEDS for field and garden, 

grown from selected stock, tested 

for germination and purity, pro- 
duce better crops than ordinary seed. 


For seed, like livestock, must be bred. 
Some strains will produce 10 to 25 per 
cent more than other strains of the same 
variety. 


We are constantly selecting seeds from 
the best producing plants in America 
and breeding them at our famous Wil- 
liamson Seed Farm. 


We have secured the finest strains of 
tach variety of garden seed—the sweet- 
est sugar corns—the crispest cucumbers 
the meatiest tomatoes—the earliest and 
tenderest peas —the sweetest water- 
melons and cantaloupes. 


But good strains alone don’t make good 
seed. The trashy, light weight, imma- 
ture seed must be taken out. So our 
seeds are carefully recleaned. Nothing 
but good heavy seeds remain—each ca- 
pable of growing good, healthy plants. 


NEW CATALOG 
Our 1921 Catalog 
of Woods Seeds 
now ready to mail, 
is really a_ text 
book of farm and 
garden informa- 
tion. 

Write for Your 

Copy Today. 





Wood’s Crop 
Special 


Free Subscription 
to Wood's Crop 
Special (monthly) 
giving current seed 
prices and time- 
ly information on 
field and garden. 
Post-card request 
is all that is nec- 
essary. 











PLANTING CHART 














Distance Distance Pounds 
tit anti Depth to 
Variety When to Plant As i. pen po Getwern Aart ; Plant te KS 
lis 30.0sosseseenceten Mar., April-Aug., Sept. [Broadcast 20 to 30 tbs. {Broadcast [Broadcast % to linch. [60 tbs. 
ASPARAGUS ROOTS..... Spring and Fall. to 65 roots5,000 to 7,000./4 to 6 feet. [18 to 4 ins. [4 inches. — J... eee se 
BEANS, DWARF SNAP.|April to Sept. 1% ths. 100 ths. 2 to $ feet. [3 inches. 2 inches. 60 tbs. 

7 Be iecsansccticas May and June. tb. 30 Tbs. 4 feet. to 4 feet. |2 inches. «tbs. 

“« DWARF LIMA...JMay, June, July 1 to 1'4 ths. [30 to 60 ths. ]3 feet. 15 to 18 ins.[114 inches. 56 to 6 tbs 

(BRR Cresstsincan June and July. 1 th. 15 ths. 3 feet. 1 foot. 2 inches. 60 tbs. 

« SOY or SOJA.....JApril, May, June. 1 tb, 15 ths. 2% to 3 feet.J6 inches. 1 to 3 ins 60 tbs. 

ad .. f 5 5 May and June eumioons or 

dg eS SERRE, TORRE Hane ere 2 inches. 60 tbs. 
BEET, GARDEN.......-004 March to August 2 ozs. 6 to 8 tbs. $15 to 18 ins. [4 inches. Zinch. i= ff... cosccccse 

” Sa, April, May, June. 2 ozs. 6to 8 ths. [2 to 24 feet.[8 inches. Rdech, . 9 Fisisocecsccs 
BROOM CORN... ....0scces May and June. 2 ozs. 6 Ibs. 3% feet. 4to Sins. |1 inch. 48 tbs. 
BRUSSELS SPROUTS....]May, June, July 1 oz. % Tb. 2% to 3 feet.Ji8 inches. Minch, —=s— fj. .c se cceccee 
CABBAGE, EARLY....... Jan. to Mar., Sept. 1 oz. 6 ozs. 2% to 3 feetJ18 inches. % inch, =f... we ccnccece 

. LATE. ...0......c0c Been GO July 1 oz. 6 ozs. 3 feet. 2 feet. 4 ith, «ff. ceo cccccne 
0 March to August 1 ox. 3 to 4 ths. 12 to 24 ins. [3 to 4 ins. YAinch. —— f..-ccccccces 
COUNT pend ocbcteasecencued Feb., Mar., and April 1% ox. 3 tbs. 2 to 4 feet.J6to8ins. [Minch  —= J---eeeeereee 
0. 2 ee April to July. h Tb. 1 to 1'4 PksJ2'%4 to 3 feet.]15 to 18 ins. ]2 inches. 40 Tbs. 
CLOVER, BURR.....:..<93 July to November Broadcast [20 to 25 tbs. [Broadcast [Broadcast % inch,  —s use eee seeeee 

= CRIMSON.........]July to October. Broadcast 15 tbs. Broadcast Broadcast 4 inch. 60 ths. 

* tS ere March and April. Broadcast 10 to 15 tbs.]Broadcast [Broadcast % inch. 25 Ibs. 

« 86 SWEET... ..JApril, May—Aug. to Nov.[Broadcast. {20 tbs. Broadcast ' [Broadcast [% inch = =—§ Je-eeeeeeeees 

“ OTHER KINDS..JFeb., Mar.—Aug. to Nov. Di atinaes™ 10 to 12 tbs, [Broadcast [Broadcast 4 inch. 00 tbs. 
ES |” ere March to August 1 oz. 4 Yb. 2% to 3 feet.|2 feet. Minch,  —«——sFacccocedcoes 
CORN, GARDEN........... April to July. Lb., 100 hills]10 to 12 tbs. [3 feet. 19 80 16 TRG. TA Aw Sins, Fa acnccncosce 

? iO) ee April to July. b., 190 hills|10 to 12 ths. [3% to 4 feet.j12 to 18 ins. |2 ins. 56 tbs. 
CUCUMBER...............JApril to July. -» 50 hills.|2 tbs. 4 feet. 4 feet. eee = = Bavvacbaeaten 
fe, ree Feb., Mar., April. '4 oz 6 ozs. 3 feet. 3 feet. Minch, «=«-—s= nese ese ee ees 
ee ” August. oz. 1 tb. 18 inches. 1 foot. 3% inch. 

Als, BERING. ...c0c00e9 Feb. to Apr., Aug. to Oct. Broadcast 8 ths. Broadcast Broadcast 4 inch. 
a WIM TR « ccscces Feb., Mar., Aug. toOct. ]y oz. 4 to 5 ths. [18 inches. 6 inches. ™% inch. 

oo a eS March to July. 1 oz. th th. 18 inches. 5 to 6 inches}14 inch. 
3... > Serr Feb. to May, July to Oct. |; oz. 2 ths. 8 to 12ins. [18 inches. % inch. 
0 Serer Feb., Mar., Sept. 1 oz. 5S to 6 tbs. $12 to 18 ins.|4 to 6 ins. [14 inch. 
MUSTARD........ _ssseegFeb.,Mar.,Apr.,Sept.,Oct. 1 oz. Sto 6 Ibs. [6 to 12 ins. [3 to4 ins. [14 inch. 
MELON, MUSK, or CAN- : 

ls xn sh sense ccaxie May and June. Oz., 50 hills. [2 tbs. 4 to 6 feet. {4 to 6 feet. [34 to l inch, [.........+0+ 
MELON, WATER.......«. May and June. Oz., 30 hills.|3 ths. 8 to 10 feet. [8 to 10 feet.]1 inch,  —s fu... pete e eee 
MILLET, GOLDEN....... May, June, July. Broadcast [1 bus, Broadcast Broadcast. [14 inch. 50 tbs. 
OATS. ceseceeeseeeeeeereeeeey Feb.,to Apr., Sept., Oct. [.......seeeeees ee Sg ie, Serer ror 1 to 2 ins. 32 ts. 
Si vuanteges$thansaseen April, May, June. 3 ozs f to 10 ths. 43 feet. 1 foot. i’ i Srreeyrere 
Es caksberacascanivneuh Jan., Feb.—Aug., Sept. 1 oz. 5 to 6 tbs. 12 to 18 ins. ]3 to4ins. [34 inch, — J... -+eeeeeee 
PARSLEY .........seeeseeee Feb., Mar.—Sept., Oct. [1 oz. 4to $ tbs. {12 to 18 ins. [2to3ins. [34 inch. —[..... eeeeeee 
PL cccidadt cberksaseben March to June 15th, 4 oz. 5 tbs. 18 inches. 4 to 6 ins, % to 4 inch]....-csecees 
fy ee May and June. 1 tb. 35 to 40 tbs. 1214 to 3 feet/8 to 10 ins. ]1 to 2 ins, 22 tbs. 
PEAS, GARDEN.......s00: Feb. to May. 2 Ibs. tbs. 21%4 to 3 feet]3 to 4 ins. [2 to 3 ins. 56 to 60 Ib 

Mercy cin ie acacal May, June, July. Broadcast [1 to 14 bus.J/Broadcast [Broadcast. [2 inches. 60 tbs. 

“ CANADA FIELD. |Jan., Feb.—Oct. to Dec. [Broadcast [114 bug Broadcast [Broadcast. [4 inches. 60 Ibs. 
PUREE Sv cesnvcasavicesace Feb. to July. 'Oz., 1000 pltst4 to %4 tb. |18 inches. 2 to 3 feet. $36 inch. —s ff... eeececse 
POTATOES, EARLY...... March, April. % peck 10 to 12 bus.]3 feet. 15 inches. 4 inches. 60 Ibs. 
POTATOES, LATE....... June, July. % peck 10 to 12 bus.|3 feet. 15 inches, [4 inches. 60 Ibs 
PEN: May and June. z., 20 hills.]3 ths. 8 to 10 feet. [8 to 10 feet. 1 inch. =f -e se eee eee 
cs eivacseoncats <eea Feb. to May, Aug. & Sept] Ib. 3 to 4 tbs. [18 to 24 ins.[4 to 6 ins. [34 inch, —E_ ff... ee ee eee 
 , EPPreT Ter cer eery Feb.toApr.15,Aug.toNov. [2 ozs. 8 to 10 ths. }1 to 1% feet.}4 to 6 ins. [4 inch. Jee eee ee eee 
Oy SS err March and April. 1 oz. 8 to 10 ths. |Trans. 6 feet{Trans. 3 feeti14 inch, —s_ uw se ee eee eee 
Sere ...JJuly to November. Broadcast 1%4 bus. Broadcast Broadcast. [2 inches. 56 Ibs 
| ere ...4March to July. 2 ozs. 6 to 8 tbs. 18 inches. 4 to 6 ins. oS ee ere T eee 
SORGHUM..... .JMay and June. 4 ozs. Sto 6 tbs. [314 to 4 feet.J4 to6ins. [34 to 1 inch. [48 Ibs 
| J 8 Sere: Feb. to Apr., Aug. to Dec.}! 02. 12 to 15 ths. |1!4 to 2 feet [4 to 6 ins. SR. SS eres 
SOUASE....0.5: ...JApril to July. 2 ozs. (hills)}3 to 4 tbs. [3 to 4 feet. [3 to 4 feet. [1 inch. 

TEOSINTE...... ..4May and June. 1 oz, 2 to 3 ths. 314 to 4 feet]4 to 6 ins. 1 inch. 

-, | ¢ o: -[February. = $$ = = = _—_nsevecccceees 1 to 2 ozs. 31% to 4 feet]3 feet. 1-16 inch. 
| Sree January to July. 1 oz., 1500 pitd4 ozs. 4 feet. 3 feet. % inch. 

DO Se Feb., July to Sept. 15. fi oz. 1/2 to 2 ths. [2 feet. 4 inches. Y% inch. | 

ka ca vi nvcvestincamel Feb., Mar.—July to Nov. [Broadcast {20 Ibs. 3roadcast |Broadcast. ]2 inches — ]....--. 
xe October and November. [Broadcast [5 pecks. Broadcast Broadcast. 42 inches 60 tbs 
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‘What to Plant in the Garden Each 


Month 


directions given in the planting guide 
w apply to the Upper South gener- 


Die 





is to say, southern and eastern 
Piedmont, middle, and eastern 
Not th Carolina; the upper halves of South 


Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, and Mississippi; 
d will apply generally to Arkansas and to 











le and western Tennessee. For the 
Eoeee South, including the South Carolina 
coast, southern Georgia, Alabama, Missis- 
sip all of Louisiana, and most of Texas, 
planting may be begun two to four weeks 
earlier in the spring and continued two to 
‘ weeks later in the fall than shown in 
this table. For our mountain region, spring 


plantings should be delayed two to four weeks 
beyond the dates shown in this table while 
{ tings in and fall for the late 

should two to four weeks 





summer 
be made 


Please note the meauing of the following 
letters and figures as used after the name of 
any vegetable in this table: 

(E) means it is a little early 
risky for planting but advisable 

> want an early start. 

(L + means it is rather late for planting but 
s advisable if a sufficient crop has not 
lready been seeded. 

(S) means that succession planting should 
be made at intervals of about two weeks 

“1” means plant only in first hali of 
months indicated. 

“2" means plant only in last half of month 

licated. 


little 
those 


and a 
for 


JANUARY 
Plant in Garden.—Garden peas—2 
sets—2 (E) Irish potatoes—2 (E), 
spinach (E), mustard (E). 
Plant in Hotbed for Maturity.—Bect, 
(S), pansies. 
Plant in Hotbed for Later Transplanting.— 
Early cabbage—l, cauliflower—1!, Brussels 
beet—l, seed—l, early to- 


(E), onion 
kale (E), 


lettuce 


prouts—I, onion 
ito—-Z, 
Transplant to Garden.—Frost 
plants, strawberry alente, blackberry plants, 
berry plants, raspberry plants, aspara- 
us and_rhubarb roots. Set all kinds of 
uit trees. 


proot 


cabbage 


ae 

in Garden.—Beet—2 (E), cress—2 (E), 
lettuce—2 (E), AN 2 (E), garden peas 
(S), onion sets, onion seed—2, Irish potato, 
radish—2 (S), rape—2, spinach—2, turnip 
parsnips—2 (E), carrots—2 (E), 

Jwarf Essex rape—2 (E), spinach—2 
Plant in Hotbed for Later Transplanting. 
Late cabbage—1, egg plant—2, pepper, to- 
mato, lettuce—l. 
Transplant to Garden.—Early cabbage, cauli- 
flower—l, russels sprouts—l, strawberry 
plants, beets, blackberry, dewberry, rasp- 
be ‘rry plants, asparagus, rhubarb roots; set 
all kinds of fruit trees. 


MARCH 


Plant 





Plant in Garden.—French Globe artichoke, 
Jerusalem artichoke, asparagus roots, bush 
snap-bean—2 (E), beet, carrot, chive, sweet 
corn (S), horseradish roots, kale, kohl- 
rabi (S), lettuce (S), onion sets, parsley, 
onion seed, parsnips, wrinkled garden peas 

(S), Irish potatoes, radish (S), rape, spinach 


—1, New Zealand spinach, turnip, salsify. 
Plant in Hoetbed for Later Transplanting.— 


Eggplant—l, pepper—l, martynia—l, sweet 
potato, tomato—l, celery, leek. 
Transplant to Garden. —Early cabbage—1, late 


Cabbage—2, beet, onion plants, early toma- 
to—2 (E), strawberry plants. 


APRIL 
Plant in Garden.—Bush snap bean (S), pole 


bean—2, chard, sweet corn (S), blackeye 
cowpeas—2 (S), cucumber, endive, kohl- 
rahi (S), musk melon, okra—2, garden peas 
(1), squash, parsnip, salsify, watermelon—2, 


.water cress. 


OST e: 
tend 
held 

Most earnestly do we urg 
to come to Raleigh, Wednesday, 


rnestly do we urge 
mammoth 
Lynchburg, 


the 
Tuesday, 


Carolina cotton farmer should be 
January 13, for the state 

Then on Friday, 
me 


These are no ordinary 


ing. Aaron Sapiro, the 
at all four meetings, a 

Adoo will appear on one 
farmers is definitely begun. 
Florence, and ta every 
trip. Let’s show 


ke 


every tobacco farmer in Virginia to at- 
state-wide 


e every tobacco farmer in North Carolina 
January 12, for an equally great state- 
wide North Carolina tobacco meeting here that date, 


cotton grower 
January 14, all the tobacco farmers in South Car- 
olina are asked to attend their great state 
etings. 
last after long, long years of talk about codperation, the officers 
tobacco association and the cotton association in these 
combined agricultural leadership of Virginia and the Carolinas expect 
to present plans for oe revolutionary reforms in crop market- 
famous California marketing expert, 
and it is hoped that ex-Secretary William G. Mc- 
or more Occasions, 
At last the real fight for commercial freedom for Carolina-Virginia 
Be sure to go to Lynchburg, 
neighbor who can raise the money 
the world that we mean business. 


tobacco growers’ meeting to bs 


January 11. 


and every North 


in Raleigh the next day, Thursday, 


s’ meeting. 
meeting in Florence. 

Now at 
of the 
states and the 


They are extraordi 


nary. 


will speak 


Raleigh, 


for the 











Plant in Open Bed for Later Transplanting. 
—Celery, leek, tomato, pepper, egg plant, 
cabbage, collard seed, beet. 

Transplant to Garden.—Egg plant—2, marty- 
nia—2, pepper—2, sweet potato—2, tomato. 
MAY 
Plant in Garden.—Bush snap beans (S), pole 
bean, bush lima bean, runing lima bean, 
beet, chard, corn (S), okra, blackeye cow- 
pea (S), pumpkin, cushaw or winter squash, 
cantaloupe, watermelon, cucumber, cauli- 

dower, radish, pumpkin. 

Plant in Open Bed for Later Trenapienting. 


—Brussels sprouts, cabbage, collard, to- 
mato, 
Transplant to Garden.—Egg plant, pepper, 


tomato, 
JUNE 
Plant in Garden.—Bush snap beans (S), pole 
bean, bush lima bean, running lima bean, 
witloof chicory, corn (3S), muskmelon (L), 
okra, pumpkin, cushaw or winter squash, 
watermelon, 
Plant in Open Bed Sor Later Transplanting. 
Brussels sprout cabbage, cauliflower, 
collard, tomato. 
Transplant to Garden.—Collard, leek, 
sweet potato, peppers, egg plant, 


sprouts. 
JULY 

Plant in Garden.—Bush snap bean 
bean—1, bush lima bean—1, beet, 
chicory —1, carrot, corn, cucumber, lettuce 
—2 (S), pumpkin—1l, cushaw or winter 
squash—1l, Irish potato, rutabaga turnip—2, 
rape. 

Transplant to Garden.—Brussels sprouts, cab- 


sweet potato, 


tomato, 
Brussels 


(S), pole 
witloof, 





bage, cauliflower, collard, celery—2, leek, 
tomato, sweet potato, lettuce, pepper, egg 
plant. 
AUGUST 

Plant in Garden.—Bush snap beans (S), beet, 
carrot—l, corn salad, kale, kohl-rabi (S), 
lettuce (S), garden peas (S), Irish potato—l, 
radish (S), spinach—2, turnip, rutabaga 


mustard, parsley, parsnips, Swiss 





turnip, 
chard. 


kale, lettuce (S), mustard, onion seed, 





sets, parsley, garden peas—l, rape, radish 
(S), winter radish, spinach, turnip, carrots, 
snap beans, endive, kale. 


Plant in Open Bed for Later Transplanting. 


—Cabbage for frost-proof plants, lettuce to 
set in irames., 
OCTOBER 
Plant in Garden.—Kale (L), mustard, onion 
sets, onion seed—l (L), rape, radish, spin- 
ach—1 (L), turnip for salad, pansies, sweet 
peas, parsley, parsnips, Swiss chard. 


Plant in Open Bed for Later Transplanting, 
—Cabbage (L) for frost proof plants. 


Plant in Cold Frame.—Lettuce transplanted 
from open bed, lettuce sowed for trans 
planting to hotbed, beet—l, sowed for 


transplanting to hotbed 
Transplant to Garden.—Strawberry plants. 
NOVEMBER 


Plant in Garden.—Garden peas for earliest 
spring use, mustard—1 (L), rape—1 (L), 
asparagus roots, horseradish roots, rhubarb 


roots, onion sets, onion seed. 
Plant in Cold Frame.—Radish, lettuce. 
Transplant to Garden.—Strawberry plants, 
blackberry, dewberry, raspberry plants. Set 
all kinds fruit trees. 
DECEMBER 
Plant in Garden.--Asparagus roots, horse- 
radish roots, rhubarb roots. 


Plant in Hotbed for Maturity.—Beet trans- 
planted from cold frame, beet sowed, let- 
tuce transplanted from cold frame, lettuce 
sowed (S), radish (S), pansies, 

Piant in Hotbed for Later Transplanting.— 
Brussels sprouts—2, cabbage, cauliflower—2, 
onion seed—2, 

Transplant to Garden.—C abbage for earliest 
spring use, strawberry plants, lettuce 
plants; set all kinds fruit trees. 


Farm Crops to Plant Each Month 


HE following table is based on the climate 













































































Transplant to Garden.—Brussels sprouts, cab- . of eastern North Carolina, upper South 
bage, cauliflower celery—1, collard (L) Carolina, north Georgia, north Alabama, 
tomato—1 (1), kohl-rabi. * north Mississippi, central Arkansas and 
ee ae southern Oklahoma. In western North Caro- 

SEPTEMBER lina and Virginia, of course, planting should 

Plant in Garden.—Beet, corn, salad, cress, begin slightly later in spring and close 

. 
A Spray Calendar for Orchard Fruits 
First S) raying Second Spraying Third Spraying | Fourth Spraying 
When to —— — —_—__-— — ened 
Spray g fall and winter, or be- Just as the st_of e weeks afte r|Three weeks after 
fore ‘Duds § swell in spring. the bloss oms fall. nd spr ay g. secunt spri raying. 
APPLHB ro : war ag ie —oaned 
San. Jose 9 Scale and other 

PEAR To scale insects, Also Aphis. Coddling Moth, Coddling Moth, 
Control fhis spraying also destroys a scab Bitter Rot. 

AND Sp ores of many fungous Leaf-eating insects Seab, Blotch. 

dise i 
SINCE —_ . - re ~ © PR by 

seas Spray Concentrated "Lime -sulphur Bordeaux ” Mixture, ordeaux Mixture Nordeaux Mixture. 

to Use solution, 1 gallon to 7 to 9 [4-5-50 plus 2 Ibs.ji-5 rad plus 2 Ibs. 5-50, plus 2 Ibs 
gallons of water. arsenate of lead. arsenate le of lead. arsenate of lead 

pe ( Just as the dried Just before fruit 
When to | During fall and winter or Jup blossoms or} Three weeks after] begins to show 
Spray before buds swell in spring. [shucks are falling] second spraying. | signs of ripening 

off the fruit. 
PBACH —j|—— on eeiena mgr TE 
San Jose Scale and other Cargull, Aphis, Curculio, Leaf cs 
AND To scale insects $ vhis. af Curl, Curl, Brown Rot, srown Rot, 
Control Also kills many fungous Brown Rot, Scab. Scab. b 

PLUM disease. 

Spray Concentrated Lime- ovens Self-boiled Lime- [Self-boiled Lime- [Self-boiled Lime- 
to Use solution, 1 gallon to 7 to sulphur plus 3 Ids.}/sulphur plus 3 Ibs sulphur. 
galons of water. arsenate of lead. arsenate of lead 
- “When to Just before blooms Just after fruit |2 weeks to 18 days 2 weeks to 18 days 

Spray come out. ; ‘later than second later than third. 
Berry Moth, Leaf Hopper, |Berry Moth, Leaf Berry ~ Moth. "An- Rerry Moth, “An- 
GRAPES To Anthracnose, Mildew, Hopper, Anthrac- |thracnose, Mildew, thracnose, Mildew, 
Control Black Rot. nose, Mildew, Slack Rot. slack Kot. 
Black Rot. 
) Spray "Bordeaux 3-4-50 ’ 2 ts. Same as first. Same as first. Same as first. 
to Use of arsenate of lead. 
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Slightly earlier in the fall than this table 
ir ile in lower South Carolina and 
mid outh Georgia, Alabama, Missis 
sippi Loui siana, and Texas, planting should 
begin earlier in the spring and close later in 
fall. When “(L)” is inserted after the name 
of a crop, it indicates that it is rather late to 
plant that crop, but under favorable condi- 
tions it may pay to plant it, if earlier plant 
ing has not been made. 
FEBRUARY 
Rust-proof oats, strawbrerry plants, 
grasses, and clover, 
Last half February only:—Dwarf Essex 
p spring turnips, Irish potatoes. 
MARCH 
First half March only:—Dwarf Essex 
seeds, Burt or 90-day oats, spring turnips. 
Last half March only:—Early corn, field 
corn, alfalfa, Japan clover, Bed sweet pota- 
toes, 
APRIL 
Corn, Bermuda grass roots. 
First half April only:—Cantaloupe. Led 
potatoes, 
Last half April only:—Cotton, early soy 
beans, melons. 
MAY 
Cotton, corn, peanuts, soy beans, velvet 
beans, Sudan grass, cornfield beans, melons, 


pumpkins. Set sweet potato plants. 


Last half May only:—Sorghum, millet, cow- 


peas, peanuts. 
JUNE 
Millet, peanuts, corn, cowpeas, soy beans, 
velvet beans, Sudan grass, ensilage corn. Set 
sweet potato plants. 
Last half June only:—Set cuttings sweet 
potato vines, 
JULY 
First half July only:—Sorghum, early 
maturing corn (L), soy beans, German mil- 


et, Sudan grass, 

of sweet potato 
Last half of July only:—Rutabagas, 

turnips, second crop Irish potatoes. 


AUGUST 


Turnips, bur clover. 

First half August only:—Second crop Irish 
potatoes, rutabagas. 

Last half August only:—Virginia Winter 
oats. 

SEPTEMBER 

Rape, Virginia Win ter oats, crimson clov 
grass and clover seeds, rye for grazing, hairy 
or winter vetch, winter turnips. 

First half September only:—Alfalfa, bur 


late Irish potatoes, cuttings 
vines. 


early 





clover. 
OCTOBER 
_ Rye. 
First half of October only:—Rust-proof 
oats, vetch, rape. 
NOVEMBER 


Rye as a cover crop for every bare acre 
First half November only:—Wheat, oats, 
(L) 


Last half November:—W heat (L). 
DECEMBER 


First half December only:—Rye (L). 
T. B. PARKER. 


COMING AUCTION SALES 


Aberdeen-Angus 


Mississippi Aberdeen-Angus 
Jackson, Miss., April 4, 1921 

Alabama Aberdeen-Angus 
April 5 


Breeders’ at 


Breeders’ Selma, 


HOGS 
Berkshires 
Virginia Berkshire Breeders’ Association, 
Roanoke, a., January 11. 
Poland-Chinas 
Newton and Newton, New Albany, Miss., 


January 31. 
J. W. Durham, 
Schuler Bros., Vance, S. 
Le 
17. 
FE. L. Brooks, Dys6n, S. C., February 18. 
J. D. Smith, Anderson, S. C., February 19. 
Duroc-Jersey Sales. 


Smoaks, S. C., February 15. 
C., February 16. 


Palmer, McCormick, S. C., February 


Highland Oaks Farm, Pierce, Fla., Jan- 
wary 3. 

Willis and Ramsey, Evinston, Fla., Jan- 
uary 4. 

Peacock and Hodge, Cochran, Ga., Jan- 
wary 6. 

Richmond and McArthur, Ailey, Ga., Jan- 
wary 7. 

Berryton Duroc Farm, Berryton, Ga., Jan- 
uary 8. 

yooten Bros., Raleigh, N. C., January 
12 


921. 
bissteus Hill Farm, Lynchburg, Va., Jan- 
uary 29. 
Hampshires. 
and Watson, Statesboro, 


Jan- 


Needville, Ga., January 5. 
Wrighteville, Ga., January 6. 
Cochran, 


Akin Ga., 
uary 4. 

is 3 Franklin, 
4 Brinson, 
J. B. Meadows and Porter Bros., 


Ga., January 8. 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


Organizations That Aid the Farmer 


Mutual Fire Insurance, Virginia 
and South Carolina 
FOLLOW ING is a list of the farmers’ mu- 


tua? fire insurance associations in  Vir- 
pinia and South Carolina, together with the e 
ames of the secretaries, who will gladly 


sive needed information to any inquirer: 


Virginia Companies 








Albemarle Co.—J. W. Apperson, Crozet. 

B ners County—R. L. Ellicot, Bedford. 
‘ampbell County—E. G. Peer Rustburg. 

Craig Mutual—W. PB. P. Lipes, astle. 

Cross Keys—C. L. Hedrick, Cr 

Dan River—O. B. S. Yeattes, Ch ro 

East Augusta—N. L. Schreckhi Sid- 
ney. 

East Rockingham and Pajre-—-C. W. Louder 
beck, Stanley. a 

Farmers’ Mutual Benefit Association—S. P. 
Spain, Chester. aa 

Smyth County—Jas. seclose, Marion. 


Gro ‘ 
ssell, Wytheville. 


A. 
Wythe County—W. B. ¢ ; 
Staun- 


Augusta County—A. H. Towberman, 
ton. 

Washington County—D. O. Pettyjohn, Ab- 
ington. 

Fauquier—Wm, A. Cowne, Midland. 

Grayson and Carroll Ins. Co.—R. C. Fulton, 


Independence. 
Henrico—D. A. Fortna, Richmond. 
Floyd Division—D. M. Dicker 
Isle of Wight Division—VW. 


"son, Floyd. 


Howle, Rush- 


“mere. 
Mecklenburg—C. M. Gordon, Baskerville. 
Mutual Fire Ins. Associatiin—W. E. Her- 

mance, Norfolk. 


Hubble, Bland. 


Association of 


Bland County—T. D. 


Mutual Feprretive Virginia 


Inc.—J. yay ok Daleville. 

Nelson 32. Ins. Co.—J. O. Goodwin, Lov- 
ingston. 

Patrick County Ins. Co. of Virginia, Inc.— 
i. A. Thomas, Vesta. 

i s!aski and Giles Mutual Ins. Co.—A. H. 
aumbley, Belspring. 

Rappahannock Home Mutual Fire Ins. Co.— 
A. T. Botts, Woodville. 

Rockingham Home Ins. Co.—Samuel Pence, 
North River. 


Woodstock. 


Snenandoah—R. i. 
i Spi- 


rginia Protective 
gle, Troutville. . 
West Rockingham—B. F. Berry, Mt. Clin- 
ton, 


Campbell, 
Association—W. G. 


South Carolina Companies 


Abbeville-Greenwood Association — J. R. 
lake, Greenwood. 

Anderson Association—J. J. Smith, Starr. 

Marlboro County Association—C. F. Easter- 
ling, Bennettsville. 

Chester County Association—Walter Simp- 
son, Chester. 

Darlington County Association—R. F. 
Howle, Darlington. 


Cherokee County Association—W. D. Kirby, 
Gaffney. 


Newberry County Association—L. I. Ep- 
ting, Newberry. 

Orarfgeburg County Association—J. H. Clof- 
fey, Orangeburg. 

Union County Association—John W. Greg- 
ory, Union. 

Oconee County Association—J. D. Isbell, 
Walhalla. 


Fairfield County Association—H. E. Kitchen, 
Winnsboro. 

York and Lancaster Companies—J. L. Rainey, 
Pres., Sharon. 

Florence County Association—D. E. Fraser, 
Bannockburn. 


Eight Principles of “The California 
Marketing Pian” 


E following eight principles of co- 

Operative marketing as worked out in 
California have been summarized by Mr. 
Aaron Sapiro, attorney for 14 of the 
California co-operative associations: 

1. Co-operative marketing associations 
should include as members only growers 
or landlords who receive part of the 
crop as rent and thus have products to 
market, This is essential from both 
economic and legal principles. 

2. Co-operative marketing 
must have a certainty of 
market, They must, therefore, have the 
growers of a commodity tied up strictly 
under a long-term contract, ranging from 


associations 
products to 


three to nine years. This gives an op- 
portunity for proper marketing connec- 
tions; development of vert personal 
handling of financial operations, and 


building of plants. 


3. Co-operative marketing vciations 


ass< 


must pool the proceeds of th sale of 
products of similar grade and variety so 
that each member receives exactly the 


similar 
grade, 


same as every other mémber for a 
quantity of products of like variety 
and quality. 

4. Co-operative marketing associations 
rnust confine themselves to the one func. 
tion of marketing the products of their 
members only. They must not aitempt 
collateral lines, such as the purchase of 

ipplies, etc.; nor must they market pro- 
duets for any persons except their own 
members. This is essential from a 
legal standpoint. 

5. Co-operative marketing associations 

ust have a large element of control in 
the marketing unit of the particular com- 
modity. This control may range any- 
where from 30 to 75 per cent, depending 
pon the commodity and the general mar- 
keting conditions. If a commodity is 
marketed nationally, a local county mar- 


also 


keting association is bound to fail. Such 
local associations cannot hope to affect 
the general market price nor to save 


themselves from being swamped by come 
peting local associations or by the dis- 
organized producers, 

6. A co-operative marketing plan must 
concentrate the marketing and other 


problems through expert specialists. These 








experts must be sought wherever they 
can be found, to take charge of statistics, 
finance, organization, sales, warehousing, 
transportation, ete. When once 1: as- 
sociation is organized, it must be con- 
ducted from the standpoint of sheer ef- 





ficiency. 


7. The co-operative ma associa- 





tion which deals with non able pro- 
ducts must make possib! ihe iis? of col- 
lective credit so that th grovor may 
receive a substantial amount on delivery 
of product, even though a great portion 
of the crop be stored for distribution 
throughout the marketing year. 

8. The contracts between the associa- 
tion and the individual grower must be 
standard, enforceable contracts. All mem- 
bers must sign the same agreement on 
the same terms. The agreement itself 
must be ironclad and subject to enforce- 
ment by courts of the land. 


Rules for Farmers’ Coénerative 
Enterprises 


shareholder should have more 


- THAT no 


than one vote, regardiess of the number 
of shares held. No proxy voting shall be 
nem. 

That shares shall be of low denomina- 


oan: $10 being a common figure, and may be 
paid in small installments, if necessary. 
3. That the association may have the prior 


right to purchase shares when the owner 
wishes to sell. 
4. That all goods and produce shall be 


bought and sold on the cash sy stem and at 
prevailing prices. Cutting prices is discour- 
aged. 

5. That before paying dividends a_ suffi- 
cient amount shall be allowed for the depre- 
ciation of stock, fixtures and buildings. 

_ 6 That a small surplus may be set aside 
for enlargement, or as a reserve for a less 
prosperous season, 

7. That a small amount, sa: 
of net profits, may be set aside for educa- 
tional purposes to promote a better under- 
standing of the cardjnal principles of codp- 
eration, its ethical and economical benefits, 
etc. 

8 That capital stock shall be paid its hire 

—a certain fixed and reasonable rate of inter- 
est. 

9. That the remaining profits shall be di- 
vided among the members and customers in 
proportion to their patronage. 

10. That one-half as much dividends shall 
be paid to non-members as to members on 
patronage, 

11. That 


say 2 per cent 


shut in the 
for member- 


the door shall not be 
face of any worthy applicant 
ship. Unless his character, occupation, or 
business relations are objectionable, he shall 
‘have the right to purchase one share of stock 
and become a member at will. 

12, Except in rare cases, a new cooperative 
enterprise, whether store, creamery, ware- 
house, elevator, cannery or what not, should 
not be started in a community where enough 
such enterprises already exist to serve the 
people amply. 


Livestock Associations in South 
Carolina 


ape bei Carolina Swine 
iation—President, F. J. Parham, 
Union; secretary, L. V. Starkey, Clemson 
College; treasurer, W. J. Sheely, Clem- 
son College. Annual meeting to be held 
in Columbia, January 11, 12 in connec- 
tion with Southern Swine Growers’ Asso 
ciation, 
South Carolina Dairymen’s Association 
—President, R. M. Cooper, Jr., Wisacky; 
vice-president, J. L. MeIntosh, Doves- 


Growers’ Asso- 


ville, secretary-treasurer, J. P. LeMaster, 
Clemson College. Annual meeting prob- 
ably first week in March. 


South Carolina Livestock Association— 


Acting president, C. B. Woolsey, Aiken; 
secretary-treasurer, W. J. Sheeley, Clem- 
son College. Annual meeting in Colum- 
bia, probably February 1-3 with Southern 
Cattlemen's Association. 


South Carolina Poland China Breeders’ 


Association -President, - as Shuler, 
Vance; secretary, A, W. Gopéland, Pen- 
dleton, 

South Carolina Duroc Breeders’ Asso- 


ciation—!’resident, F. Jj, Parham, Union; 
vice-president, J. I. Bradham, Manning; 
secretary-treasurer, C, L, Waddell, George- 
town. 

McCormick Beef Breeders’ Association— 
President, W. D. Morrah, Troy; secre- 
tury-treasurer, G. W. Cade, Willington. 


Community Fairs in North Carolina 
COMMUNITY fairs were held in North 


Carolina in 1920 in the following counties. 
Where the counties held more than one com- 


munity fair,,we are giving the tumber. 
Ww here no iigures are given, only one com- 
munity fair was held in that county. Where 


the name of the county appears in bold face or 
hlack-letter type, it means that the county 
held a county fair in addition to its com- 
munity fairs. 

Look over the list of counties and_ see 
whether your own county is doing its duty 
and measuring up to its opportunity in this 
important line of rural progress. The North 
Carolina State Department of Agriculture, 
Raleigh, will give any community $25 for a 
community fair, provided the people them- 
se'ves caise $25 or more for premiums. 

Follow-ig is the list of counties holding 
community fairs last year: 





Alamanc? Madison, 3 
Alexande:, 3 Martin, 3 
Avery Mecklenburg, 3 
Bertie Mitchell, 2 
Beaufort, 2 Montgomery, 2 
Bladen Nash 


Orange, 4 


Buncombe, 7 
Pasquotank 


Cabarrus, 4 


Caswell Pender, 
Catawba, 3 Perquimans 
Chatham Person, 4 
Cleveland Polk, 5 
Columbus, 3 Robeson, 4 
avidson Rockingham, 4 
Durham Rowan, 2 


Rutherford, 3 
Sampson, 2 
Stanly, 4 


Forsyth, 3 
Franklin, $ 
Gaston 


Granville, 3 Stokes 
Guilford, 3 Surry 
Halifax Transylvannia, } 
Harnet Union 
Hertford, 2 Vance, 2 
Iredell, 3 Wake, 4 
Jackson, 7 Washington, 2 
Johnston, § Wayne, 4 
Lee, Wilkes, 3 
Lenoir, 2 Yancey, 4 

The following counties held county fairs, 
but no community fairs: 
Chowan Moore 
Richmond Warren 
Yadkin Randolph 
Graham Wilson 
Swain 


Corn Clubs, Canning Clubs, Etc.: 
Rules for Entering 


HERE are some important facts about club 
work which ought to be familiar to all 
Southern boys and girls, parents and teach- 
ers: 

Ages.—Any boy or girl who was between 
10 and 18 years of age on January 1, 1921, 
may join any club this year. 

Kinds of Clubs.—There are various kinds of 
clubs, but the most popular are Pig, Poultry, 
Corn, Peanut, Potato, and Cotton, these 
being for both boys and girls; and Canning 
and Home Lconomics for girls only. 

_ Requirements for Admission.—In order to 

in a Corn, Peanut, Cotton or Sweet Potato 
Ciub, the boy or girl must agree to cultivate 
an acre of the crop indicated and to make a 
report of the work done. In the Irish Potato 
Club and in Canning Clubs, only one-eighth 
of an acre need be cultivated. 

In the Pig Club the boy or girl must hay 
either (1) a grade hog for a (2) a 
pure red for breeding purposes (3) a sow 
for the sow and litter project. 











Mutual Fire Insurance for North Carolina Farmers 
THE best thing North Carolina farmers wishing to organize local or county mutual fire 

































insurance associations can do is to write State Insurance Cage iontener J Young, 
Raleigh, and the Far s’ Mutual Fire Insurance Association, T. B. Parker, president, 
Raleigh, and get the help. The following counties are already organized and farmers 
will do well to consult the secretary-treasurer named: 
Branch Secretary-Treasurer Acdress 
Avery, Watauga and Caldwell........ Ty Wee BEOPOOR 5056050 0dee vane ns .] Vilas 
Catawba and Burke kaivents M. A. Abernathy Newton 
COOGMMI cosavuuusVeceencdes eeaeens W.R y Shelby 
Pranklin......0. S: Ms MBOC erases cnseesessiaces Louisburg 
Forsythe’ and Stokes. C. M. McKauglan.. Winston 
ae an ville Keene waa we 8se A J. S. Watkins..... Virgilina 
G. H. McKinney.. Greensboro 
sce, et Ge PEED atiehadgeteeenvecas Snow Hill 
ena read Bes We MENWOGs 6 056.060.000 chescesesch eROOvEe 
veasansitaads see mo oe aseer (Wilson, N. C.) bd ilso a, m. £. 
SPOOR TIRPGG. 55 c0escsesecsss we ven Springs 
R. ] Roseman rs ncolnton 
J. L. Coltrain Jamesville 














Northampton, Hertford ‘and Bertie.. J. A. Worrell.... Rich Square 
Orange J McAdams... Mebane, Rt. No. 2 
RES Ji ~ yb vuekee Greenvile 
Richmond and Scotland............. M. John.. Laurinburg 
eS TE PE NE LPT tS. . Allen. epee Asheboro 
Sampson and Duplin............seee+: } INES op bce kvawrades s4as Clinton 

Surry B.. 5, SRG vases Mt. Airy 
Vance... A; BA. BGs <<s<5 Henderson 
Wake. Kanes veoee T. B. Parker.... Raleigh 
Wilkes and Yadkiti>............... .occoel C. HB. Ferguson... ...4 Wilkesboro 
rere Shears gh ce NL MO Ae OP ang k eg ton veay's.o Warren Plains 





In the Poultry Club the boy or girl must 
agree to hatch one or more settings of pure. 
bred eggs. 

om to Consult.—Your teacher should 
know about these clubs. If she doesn’t, con. 
sult your county agent or write your state 
agricultural college or state club agent 

Local Clubs.—Any boy or girl meeting the 
requirements may enroll as a club me mber, 
even if not a single other neighborhood boy 
or girl is interested. In order to get the full 
benefits of club work, however, there should 
be a local club of five or more members. Ex. 
pert supervision and advice and many helpful 
demonstrations can be given to local clubs 
which are not available to individual mem. 
bers working alone. 

Each boy or girl wist‘ng to join any par- 
ticular kind of club therefore is asked to try 
to get at least four other neighborhood boys 
and girls to join the same club and so have 
a local organization and get increased bene- 
fits for all concerned. 


Officers of Local Clubs.—Each local club of 


five or more members (there should be just 
as many as possible) should have an adult 
“local leader’—a resident teacher or some 
other competent person, @ither man_ or 
woman, Each club also elects a president, 
vice-president and secretary from its own 
membership. 

County Encampments.—In nearly ,every 
county this year plans are making for 


holding a two- day or three-day “county en- 
campment” of club members with lessons, 
addresses, demonstrations, health talks, etc. 


Farmers’ Mutual Fire Insurance 
Companies: How to Organize 


ARMERS interested in forming farmers’ 
mutual fire insurance companies can get 
information by addressing the state insure 
ance commissioner at their state capital; 
or information may be had from the state 


commisioner of agriculture or experiment 
station, 

An invaluable publication for all inter- 
ested is “The Organization and Management 
of a Farme rs’ Mutual Fire Insurance Com- 
pany,” sent for _5 cents in stamps on_appli; 
cation to the Division of Markets, United 
Ste ates Department of Agriculture, Wash- 


ington, D. C. Nobody should attempt to 
form or run a company without getting this 
bulletin, which gives the reader the ben- 


efit of the experience of many such _com- 
panies in various sections of the United 
States. 


National Farmers’ Organizations 


NATIONAL Farmers’ Union: Pres., Chag, 

Barrett, Union City, Ga.; Vice-presie 
dent, A. V. Swift, Baker City, Oregon; 
Secretary - treasurer, Gravette, Ark.; 
Board of Directors: Maurice McAuliffe, 


Salina, Kansas, Chairman; George H. 
Bowles, Sandiges, Va.; George Baker, 
Iowa; E. M. Pollard, Ne b.; J. W. Batch- 


elder, S. Dakota. 

American Cotton Association: Pre sident, 
J. S. Wannamaker, St. Matthews, S. C, 
Vice-president, B, C. Powell, Arkansadl 
Secretary, Harvie Jordan, St. Matthews, 
S. C.; Asst. Secretary, Jos. M. McCabe: 
Treasurer, Miss Edith M, Campbell, 

National Grange: . Master S. J. Lowell, 
Fredonia, N. Y¥.; Secretary, C. M. Free- 


man. Tippecanoe City, Ohio; Washing- 
ton Representative, Dr. T. C. Atkeson, 
303 7ih St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 
National Union American peng, Pg 
Equity President, J. 1 Carnahan, 
Black River’ Falls, Wis.: Setretary- 


treasurer, A. O. Sampson, Madison, Wis. 

National Gleaner Federation: President, 
Grant N. Slocum, National Gleaner 
Temple, Cor. Woodward and Palmer 
Avenues, Detroit, Mich 

National Non-partisan League: Pre: 
dent, A. C. Townley, Endicott Buildir 
St. Paul, I inn. 

American Farm Bureau 





Federation: 


President, J. R. Howard, Clemons, towa; 
Temporary Secretary, J. W. Coverdale, 
Ames, lowa,. 

National Dairy Union: President, N. P. 
Hull, Wimondale, Mich.; Secretary, Wil- 
liam -T. Creasy, Catawissa, Pa. 

National Milk Producers’ Association: 
President, Milo D. Campbell, Cold Water, 
Mich. 


American National Livestock Assocta- 
Ss. 


tion: President, J. R. Kendrick, U. 
Sen itor, Washington, D. C.; Secretary, 
T. W. Tomlinson, Denver, Go oO. 


international Farm Congrese: President, 
Arthur Capper, U. S. Senator, Washing- 
ton, D. C.; Board of Governors, Chairman, 
Ww. I. Drummond, Kansas City, Mo, 

National Board of Farm Organizations: 
Secretary, Charles F, Layman, 1731 Wye 
St., Washington, D. C. 


Virginia-Carolina Co-cperative 





Peanut 


Exchange: President, Dr, BE. J. Griffin, 
Edenton, N. Vice-president, A. W. 
Holt, W akefie ? i, "Va.; Secretary Man- 


and 
Frank a 


ager, J. Fooshe, Suffolk, 
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Tentative Grades for Livestock 














must ; 
pure. HE following tentative classification was 
developed by the Bureau of Markets pri- 
hould ly for use in reporting livestock market 
, CON. November 12, 1920, 
stag CATTLE AND CALVES 
r the EA: Killing Grades 
mbes 1. Beef Steers— : 
l boy Subdivision of each grade are, prime, 
e fui] ] e, good, medium, common 
hould 1. Heavy weight (1300 tbs. up) 
. Eee 2. Medium weight (1100-1300 tbs 
elpful 3. Light weight (1100 Ibs. down) 
clubs Il. Butcher Cattle— 
mem. Subdivision same as for beef steers, ex- 
bulls, which run choice, good, 
nedium, common, 
par- 1 “sa 
‘ oe 2 Ge ga 
had 3. Bulls and stags 
bene. Ill. Cutters and Canners— 
1V. Veal Calves— 
ub of Subdivisions, choice, good, medium, 
just common, 
adult . Light weight (90-120 tbs.) 
somes 2. Handy weight (120-180 tbs.) 
PPe 3. Medium weight (180-250 ths.) 
dent, 4, Heavy weight (250 ths. up) 
own 
B. Stockers and Feeders 
very Subdivisions, selected, choice, good 
for medium, common for steers and stock 
en- calves. Other grades omit “selected.” 
sons I, Feeder Cattle— | . 
etc. Heavy weight feeder steers (1000 
tbs. up) é 
2. Light and medium feeder steers 
nce (750-1000 tbs.) 
3. Feeder cows 
e 4, Feeder bulls. 
1ers’ Il. Stock Cattle— 
get 1. Stock steers. 
sure 2. Stoc k cows, 
‘tale 3. Stock heifers. 
tats 4. Stock bulls. 
state 5. Stock calves. 
ones lll. Milkers— 
vee IV. Springers— 
Che SWINE 
‘om- A. Killing Grades 
oplis Subdivisions, choice, good, medium, 
ited common are used, except tor packing 
ashe sows, boars and stags. 
to I, Butcher, Bacon and Shipper Hogs— 
this Heavy weight (250 tbs. up) 
ben- 2. Medium weight (200-250 ths.) 
om- 3. Light weight (159-200 ths.) 
ited 4. Light light (130-150 fbs.) 


Il. Packing Sows— 








Smooth (250 ths. up) 
Rough (200 tbs. up) 
1S III. Boars 
hag, IV. Stags— 
esi« V. Pigs—(130 ths. down) 
“ry B, Stock or Feeder Pigs 
fie 1, Heavy weight (100-130 tbs.) 
i 2. Light weight (80-100 ths.) 
cer, SHEEP AND LAMBS 
ch- A. Killing Grades 
Subdivisions, prime, choice, good, 
ent, medium, common 
©. . Lambs— 
as; 1. Heavy weight (84 ths. down) 
ws, 2. Medium weight (84-92 ths.) 
be; 3. Heavy weight (93 ths. up) 
4. Spring lambs. 
ell, 5. Cull lambs. 
ee- Il. Yearling Wethers— 
ng 1. Handy weight (9% ths. down) 
on, 2. Medium weight (90-100 tbs.) 
3. Heavy weight (100 tbs. up) 
of 4. Cull yearlings. 
an, Ill. Wethers— , 
rys IV. Ewes— 
Is. V. Rams— 
bap. B. Feeder Sheep and Lambs 
ee 1, Feeder lambs, 
, ? 


2. Feeder 
3. Feeder 
4. Feeder 
C. Breeding Ewes— 
1. Yearlings 


yea lings, 
wethers 
ewes, 








nt 2. Twos and over, 
ie. GOATS 
io: A. Killing Grades~ 
P B. Brushers— 
ile C. Kids— 
STEPHEN BRAY, 
ns Bureau of Markets. 
er, 
* Grades for Peanuts 
8. HE following are tentative grades for 
'Y> peanuts as adopted at a meeting in 
Montgomery, Ala., of millers, dealers, and 
it, growers. Before becoming recognized stand- 
S- ards these grades will be subject to all nec- 
n, essary revision: 
1,There shall be three general classes 
Ss: known as Spanish, Runners, and Mixed, 
tind There shall be three grades for each 
class, known as No. 1, No. 2, No. 3 Spanish; 
ut No. 1, No. 2, No. 3 Runners; No. 1, No. 2, 
n, No. 3 Mixed. 
ve 3. These grades shall be based upon the 
ie percentage of total sound meats as follows: 
No. 1. 70% and up, total sound meats. 
= No. 2. 65-70%, total sound meats. 
oe 3. 60-65% total sound meats. 
° . Off grades showing either of the follow- 
~ ing shall be sold according to sample: 
a. High percentage of moisture. 
} b. High percentage of badly blackened 
s hulls 
c. Less than 60% sound meats. ' : 
d. More than 1% damaged meats in No, 


1, 2% in Ne. 2, 3% in No. 3. 
Any mixture of red peanuts. 









s “} : . 

5. Spanish and Runners shall contain not 
“4 over 2% of any other variety and not over 
4 2% shelled nuts. 
g 6. Mixed shall include: 
' a. Any mixture of more than 2% of any 


varieties. 





















b. Any unmixed variety with mo t 
2 shelled nuts 
7. Sound meats shall mean bright, mar- 
ketable kernels, free from mould @r sour- 
8 Damaged meats shd@il_ me kernels 
showing mould or sourness due to exposur 
or improper curing, but shall not include 
sprouted or other nuts which will dry out 
and be blown out with trash, 
9. Shelled nuts shall mean all shelled ker 
nels. 
10, Percentages shall be based upo the 
weights of hand-shelled samples. 
ll. Price shall be based upon the highest 
grade, or No. 1. . 
No. 2 to sell for 10% less than No, 1 
No. 3 to sell for 20% less than No, 1 
Difference in price between Spanish, 
Runners, anc ixed of similar grades to be 


determined by the demands of the trade 


“The Market Reporter” 
Get It Free 


How to 


HE United States Department of Agricul- 

ture has long given attention to problems 
of production. Now it is giving increased 
preeesion to marketing also. 

If you are interested in keeping up with 
the prices and market conditions ot farm 
products, then you ought to have that val- 
uable new publication, “The Market Re- 
porter,”’ now published weekly by the Bureau 
of Markets. It will be sent tree to those in- 
terested who apply to the Bureau of Mar- 
kets, United States Agricul- 


Department of 
ture, Washington, D. C, 


Cotton Graded Free for North 


Carolina Farmers 


HE Extension Service of the State of 

North Carolina, co-operating with the 
United States Department of Agriculture, 
offers the services of tts staff of expert 
cotton classers to grade and staple cotton 
for North Carolina farmers whether they 
want to sell, store or solicit loans. This 
service is free to every one, as are also 
the supplies for sending samples to the 
nearest office for classificaton. 

To obtain the benefit of this service, 
write to the nearest office listed below, 
stating the number of bales you wish 
graded and you will be furnished sup- 
plies and the necessary information for 


this purpose. Upon receipt of samples at 


the grading office, they will immediately 
be classed and a certificate showing the 
grade and staple of each bale, accord- 
ing to the official United States cotton 


standards will be promptly returned. 


The location of the different cotton 
grading and marketing offices, and the 
names of the cotton classers are as fol- 
lows: P. H. Hart, specialist in cotton 


marketing, Agricultural Building, Raleigh 
N. C.: E. I. Pool, Smithfield, N. C.; 
Mike H. Finn, Tarboro, N. C.; J. F. 
Garrell, New Bern, N, C.; L. Z, William- 
son, Clinton, N. C.; James [. Johnson, 
Wadesboro, N, C.; L. S. Prevatt, Mon- 
roe, N. C 


United States Cotton Standards 


OLLOWING are the standards for 
cotton established by the United 
Department of Agriculture: 
White Cotton— 
Middling Fair. 
Strict Good Middling. 
Good Middling 
Strict Middling. 
Middling. 
Strict Low Middling. 
Low Middling. 
Low Middling. 
Good Ordinary. 
Yellow Tinged Cotton— 
Good Middling. 
Strict Middling. 
Middling. 
Strict Low Middling. 
Low Middling. 
Yellow Stained Cotton— 
Good Middling. 
Strict Middling, 
Middling. 
Stained Cotton— 
Good Middling,. 
Strict Middling. 
Middling. 


grad iw 
States 


Blue 


Grades for Sweet Potatoes 


HE Bureau of Markets of the United States 

Department of Agriculture recommends the 
following grades as a standard for the grad- 
ing and marketing of sweet potatoes. The 
Department has no authority to promulgate 
standard grades for sweet potatoes, yet it is 
believed that with the voluntary and general 
support of all interested parties, these 
standards will assist in stabilizing the mar- 
keting of the sweet potato crop. 

U. S. Grade No. 1.—U. S. Grade No. 1 shall 
consist of sound sweet potatoes of similar 
varietal characteristics which are practically 


free from dirt or other foreign matter, frost 
injury, decay, bruises, cuts, scars, cracks, 
and damage caused by heat, disease, insects 


(including weevils), or mechanical or other 


means. 

The diameter of each. sweet potato shall not 
be less than one and three-quarter inches nor 
more than three and one-half inches, and the 
length shall not be less than four inches nor 
more than ten inches, but the length may be 
less than four inches if the diameter is two 
and one-quarter inches or more. 

In order to allow for variations incident to 
commercial grading and handling, 5 per cent, 
by weight, of any lot may not meet the re- 


Facts About Markets and Marketing 





















quirements as to diameter and length, and, who have not established places of business, 
in addition, 6 per cent, by weight, may be are called “wagon men,” because they load 
below the remaining requirements of the their purchases from wholesalers and com- 
grade. mission men into wagons, and peddle them 
Any lot in hich the diameter is not less #TOUnd among the retail stores. In many 
than one and one-half ‘tnches and which con- f4S©S, especialy a, ae ll cities, t nrst- 
tains a greater percentage by weight of sweet. hand receivers sell to the retail trade 
potatoes below one and three-quarters inches without the interver Hs puch 
than is permitted in U. S Grade No but §& receiver is onsen Ss: » a job- 
h otherwise meets the require ‘ bing. In other words, the term znihes the 
such grade. shall be designated as L au rf le ss than carlots but in larger 
No. 1, Medium. s rhis may amount to a fourth, a 
, . half a ca 
Any lot in which the length is not less t a je . . : 
six inches gor wore than 12 imches at Brokers” are usually also first-hand re- 
which contains a greater percentage by CC!Vvers, similar te commission men, but they 
weight of sweet potatoes above ten inches in ordinarily handle goods in larger quantities, 
length than is permitted in U. S. G to. 1 act under specific directions, charge smaller 
oe 7 f h s I »rforr Vv 
~y which otherwise meets the yu tees tor their ggrtnioogy ’ ,and periorm lewer 
of such grade shall be designated as U. S. services on their own imitiative. 
Grade No, 1. “Shippers” and “exporters” are dealers 
, , who buy goods in one market for shipment 
U. S. Grade No, 2.—U. S. Grade No. 2 shall hehe Pha Mg By Ae on ae ie it 
consist of sound sweet potatoes of similar pee : tte we |S peculators 
varietal characteristics, not meeting the re- ‘#5 Ordinarily meant men who buy in one 
quirements of the foregoing grades, which market for resale in the same market, 
are free from serious damage caused by dirt It is well to confine the term “commission 
or other foreign matter, trost injury, dec: man” to the dealer who receives goods direct 
bruises, cuts, scars, cracks, heat, disease, from outside shippers and who handles them 
insects, or mechanical or other means, and on an actual commission or consignment 
which are not less than one and one-half basis. He does not become the owner of the 
inches nor more than three and one-half goods he handles, but merely acts as an 
inches in diameter. agent of the shipper, deducting from the 
In order to allow for variations incident to 8TOSS receipts either a certain percentage or 
F pda? a l tite charge pe re or D unit « 
commercial grading and handling, five per COnMAte Cheese per package oF per & 
“ nieasure, to pay tor his services 


cent by weiglit ot any lot may net meet the 
requirements as to diameter, and, in addition, 
6 per cent by weight may be below the re- 
maining requirements of this grad 

U. S. Jumbo Grade.—U. S. Jumbo Gra: 


shall consist of sound sweet potatoes of simi- 


North Carolina Warehouses in State 
System 


lar varietal characteristics, which are free HE North Carolina Cotton Warehouss 
from serious damage caused b y dirt * afnet System is in full operation. The first 
cela namea rh ig Ba aye B peggy a 7% or lease and application for license was res 
mechanical or other means, and which are ceived Septembe a 25, from the Sampson 
not less than three and one-half inches in Cotton Storage Warehouse at Clinton, N. 
diameter. © Eighteen applications in all have 
U. S. Grade No. 3.—U. S. Grade No. 3 shal! been received, as follows, figures after 
consist of sweet potatoes not meeting the names indicating capacity In bales: 
requirements of any of the foregoing grades Clinton, 2000; Credmoor, 300; Fayette- 
ville, 3000; Swann Station, 450; Lillington, 
1000; Kelford, 500; Moncure, 600; Monroe, 
What the Milk of the United States 5900; Selma, 600; Morven, 1500; Lamber- 
ton, 3000; Fairmont, 1000; Lilesville, 600; 
Is Used for Chadbourn, 600; Polkton, 600; Waxhaw, 
+ 800; Sanford, 2000; Wadesboro, 350. To- 
reamery butter tuls, 18 warehouses, 23,400, 
Dairy ape! gg sawn ee : 
Condensed mi y 
CANNER sresevcessees 3 How Many Hogs or Cattle Per Car? 


Ice Cram ..cccese 








Marleet mille ocisvccccncvensevooces 3 WENTY head of cattle weighing between 
Feeding calves . 4 1,100 and 1,200 pounds will go into a 31- 
Waste, malted milk, ‘milk powder, 3 foot car, twenty-four in a 36-foot car, and 
; twenty-seven in a 40-foot car. 
_ The minimum weight for a if foot car 
load of hogs loaded oy oo deck is 19,000 
f pounds, and 15,000 pounds loaded single deck, 
Length of Staple 0 Cotton One hundred and fifteen 100-pound hogs, or 
HE United States Department of Agricul seventy-two 200-pounders, or sixty-two 250- 
ture has established and given notice of pound porkers will be accommodated ag 
he foll« te tandards for length of stapl 1-foot car. One hundred thirty-two  100- 
the 1ohoWing standards ih pounders, or eighty-four 200-pound porkers 
cotton. inte a 36-foot car. One hundred forty-seven 
For the purposes of these standards 1#-pound porkers, or ninety 200-pound ani- 
Section 1. The length of staple of any mats, or eighty 250-pound animals will go 
cotton shall be the normal length by meas into a 40-foot car. 
urement without regard to quality or value 
of a typical portion of its fibers under a Th Shi . Di . 
relative a of the atmosphere of 6 e pper s ictionary 
per centum and a temperature of 70 degrees . , [ 
Fahrenheit. THe consignor is party who makes ship- 
Sec. 2. The length of staple of any cot- epi , 
ton shall be designated by that one of the : he consignee is party to whom shipment 
following terms which expresses its meas- }5 made, 
urement in inches or fractions of an inch A bill of lading is the railway or steamship 
in accordance with section 1 of this order: company’s receipt of acknowledgement for 





13- 16: %: . your shipment, 
32: 4: 15-32; : An expense bill is a receipt given consignee 
6 ‘ii 32; 1%; 3-3 7-16; at point of delivery covering transportation 
43 17-32: 19-16; 119-3 15%; charges. 

2 16; 123-32; 134, and upw te in An exception against expense bill is nota- 
like manner in gradations of thirty-sec- tions made thereon by the company making 
onds, disregarding any fraction less than a delivery showing any shortage or damage to 
thirty-second. shipment. 

Quotations made you delivered, or f. o. b. 
your station means transportation charges 


Cotton Grading Service for South 7°: 


to be prepaid. 


“ : , 
When you quote a customer prices f. o. b. 
Carolina his station, you are to pay transportation 
FOLLOWING is a list of the government charges. a 
cotton graders in South Carolina and A ay x gee ee yee ee 
the points at which they are located: the ot oo. ie pare -* ig cn oes" 
R. C. Lawrence, Anderson; H. J. Me- to pO Pan Bn = agg ba Egy ay 
Cutcheon, Aiken; L.. W. Tutt, Abbeville; pay for the goods thus received. You can, 
W. B. Wise, Bennettsville; J. B. Har- however, pay transportation charges and still 
mon, Blackville; R. L. Williamson, let shipment go C. O. D. 


Bishopville; J. Ahrens, Columbia; J. M. Demurrage is charges made for detention 








Maynard, Camden; R. C. Banks, Dillon; of cars for a longer period than provided by 
W. P. Gordon, Edgefield; J. E. Moore, law. 

Greenville; J. B. Benjamin, Kershaw; Storage charges apply likewise to less than 
Henry Rush, Laurens; Henry McRae, carload shipments which are held in depots 
Manning; J. W. Britt, Newberry; E. C. or warehouses of carriers for a longer period 
Seifert, Orangeburg; A. B. Smith, Rock an provided, 

Hill; A. Bramlett, St. Matthews; T. B. Rates and tariffs of all common carriers 
Sims, Sumter; W. J. Anderson, West- are open for the inspection of the public. 


minster, An “order notify” shipment or shipment 
Upon application any of the govern- B-L (bill of lading) attached, which is now 


: ; becoming very common, is one wherein the 
ment graders will be pleased to furnish, shipment is made and bill of lading attached 





free of charge, cotton tags with coupons ‘9 a draft which is sent to your bank for 
attached.—E. G. arker, agent in Cotton payment. You pay your banker the amount 
Marketing, Clemson College, S. C, of invoice, he then delivers to you the bill 


of lading. This is presented to your ageut 
and the shipment is delivered to you. 
Embargo is another term now very much in 


Definition of Marketing Terms 


i . F ; , the limelight. This is the refusal of the 
ACCORDING to Weld, in his Marketing of transportation companies to receive certain 
Farm Products, there are certain classes commodities for shipment to any specified 

of dealers who have fairly well defined func- point. Embargoes exist by the thousands 
tions in spite of the great confusion that ex- now and are made necessary on account of 


Fortunately they do not obtain 


one point. 


ists in the use of terms. 


By “jobber,” is generally meant those 
dealers who buy from the first-hand receiv- 


congestion. 
long at any 

Federal quarantine regulations are thie pt 
an 


ers (either commission or wholesalers) and governing shipments of animals, seeds, 

sell to the retail stores, or other retail out- ursery stock from infected to non-infected 
lets such as fruit stands, push cart men, horaltern, and the average farmer would do 
hotels, restaurants, steamship companies, etc. well to familiarize himself with these regula- 
In some places, jobbers as defined above are tions. Oiten you make sales, and on account 


because they sell to retail 


called “retailers,” c 
jobbers, especially those 


of these regulations are unable to make de- 
stores. Also, some Wy. a me 


livery 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


Cotton Review and Suggestions 


Cotton: Acreage, Price, and Yield, With Variations From Year to Year 













































































































| Per Cent of v ] o Per Cent of Va- 
= an Acreage riation I t i) ri : 1 r 
*revious x 
Ye 2 Ye 
1881 . . : 
SEAR EP rere 153.4 
122 ’ . 
oo y 7 2c] Ih 1.1 
1885 49 8.4 D 8 
1886 0.8 8 le Deer 3 
1887. 1.0 rf 4 
Rae 2.2 8.5¢ 
R29 5.8 8.5¢ 
1890 3.3 8.6 I ¢ j 
901 2.3 7.2] D se lf 
ag? 16.5 8 TI ease ] 
1893 22.7 7..0¢ Decrease 15.6} 
1894 21.3 4.6 Dex 34.3) 
1895 14.7 7.4 Th s 65 
1896 15.3 6.7 Decr 11 
1897 4.5 ocencsinstesenem 
1898 26 Dex s 14 
1899 2.5 Increase 22.8 
1900 .. 2.5 I se 4 
ior 7.4 7.0¢ Decreas ; 
1902 1.5 7.6 Ine1 S ‘ 
1903 0.4 10.5 Tnere 38 
1904 15.4 9.0¢ Decrease 14.3 
1905 13.1 10.8c} Increa 20.1 
1906 15.7 9.6¢ Decrease 11 
1907 5.4 10.4c] Inc se 8 
re oun rease 9.4 8.7¢ Decrease 16 
Zee owes < 38,0 Decreas e 4.4 Increase 59.8 
1910 ncrease 4.7 Increase 3.5 
1911 re 11.2 8 D i 37.6 
1912 rease 4.9 Increase 35 
oS eae rease 8 12 I s 2.5 
1914 .... s 0.7 6 D 44. 
1915 is 14 11 Increase 66.2 
1916 re € 11 19.6¢ l 73.4 6 
1917 s Tr 41.3 7 
Para ‘ y rease 6.4 7 Dec s 0.3 159.6 
OES eae . nA Leaee 33,344,0 Jecreas 7.4 35.7¢ Increase 29,3 1 
BED _scecee as ; ‘ 5, 504,00) nereast GSD aseesl ..vascensvaceenses 16 
Cotton Seed: Production and Exports, 1910-1919 
Produc tior Exports 
Pear = = Pa ~ _ Loe 
sing z a | 2f) 3 | & |eee 
er = A al we 
> | S 
n ~ Ne 
to} S ~ wo 
an 2 2 - s th 
a 5 5} 5 Ss v 
o & & & o) a= 
AO 7,970,000'1,792,000} 1,375,000] 380,000! 7,000} 30,069,000| 402,060 
11 1,650,000| 2,151,000] 1,642,000} 5 00} 32,000) 53,263,000)647,000 
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PRICES FOR COTTON AND FOR GENERAL COMMODITIES COMPARED 
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to producers in the 
Agri iculture, while Dun’s index is an average of 
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The Boll Weevil in North Carolina 








Highest and Lowest Prices for Tet! his “ay. last year, Deg. 12, 1919. 5,517,156 


lose this week year before 
; 9} 


Cotton _ lasts De 






















{XN NEW YORK for m ls c ton lncre C 
from January 1 to 31 of the I st 
ars named. last 1,659,932 
Lo Year High Low Yariations in World’ s Visible Supply—During 
69 20 1892 10 6 eek 
3 5] ) ~ This Year Last Year Year Before 
or >> 4 American, Incr. 123,039 Incr, 101,329 Iner. 83,641 
190 hed 8 5 Other kind » Incr, 1,000 Iner. 36,000 Iner. 17,000 
120 35 9 5 
52 32 3 > tal, Iner, 147,039 Incr. 137,329 Incr. 100641 
36 15 8 5 of & World’s Visible Supply.—(Figures in 
33 16 6 5 000’s of Bales) 
= ry: J 5 There is now afloat and he Id in: 
4 + it 7 Great Britain and Cont.,..2,212 2,039 
24 14 12 7 Egypt 7 210 
o 18 9 8 India . 504 
21 13 , 14 8 United 2,764 
18 14 EIR cc Neste 17 6 sa 
17 13 1905..000000. 12 7 DON is scuvstacatcaghs 5,905 7 4,245 
13 10 At) 12 , Friday, December 10, 1920 
13 10 Pw eiaeues 13 10 
12 8 8 12 ) 
12 ¢ ) +4 2 
38 6 9 Weight of a Bushel of Cotton Seed 
3 It ) 13 
~~ & 16 «9 BAILEY’S Cyclopedia of American Agricul 
13 +4 : 4 Bf ture gives the legal eig] of a bushel 
11 a 14 ll of cotton oced in those having such 
7 2 - 13 / standard as follows: 
9 8 ' ») 1 to the bushel 
11 9 191 ; to the bushel 
7 4 a 4 14 a to the bushel 
11 9 oF 40 aE Georgia el terrr ee to the bushel 
1? 9 7 sai Mississippi . to the bushel 
9 8 i ee “MIGGOUT I iss 3 . to the bushel 
North Care t 3 . to the bushel 
South Carolina .......... 30 ths. to the bushel 
P T ’ + ony Tennessc€.....seeseeeeees . to the bushel 
Cotton: World’s Visible Supply — tex:: 111) 32 ths. to the bushel 
WOOD Sever sccinasvess 32 Ibs. to the bushel 


Yield in Products of a Ton of 
Cotton Seed and of Soy Beans 








How to Check Anthracnose 


” lect next year’s seed not on 4 hea stalks 
free from the disease, but 








To Grow Cotton Successfully Under 
Weevil Conditions 


Tynited States Department of Agri- 


a good seed bed, 
Fertilize liberally. 


adapted to the locality. 


| $2 50. 
— a P 
ms 3 225. 
} x 
a 
#200. 
} 
\ ") 73, 
of Wholesale Pri ae 
ms inace * $750, 
+) 
= "es, 
\ 
lesale prices on general commodities. The 


United States as computed 





1@ ten-year period covered was 1910 to 


line, cotton prices fell more precipitately than almost 


rapidly than the general commodity index 
ar period 1910 to 1919, while the 
ten-year average: The Decem- 

: ic and the dotted portion of the line 
ion based upon prevailing terminal markets 





ming out in Onslow shows where weevils 
as, reentage figures between fines 


xp ctation of “average ; vulened yield chine weevil is fully established— 


fully used. oisoning, gathering of squares, 


Damage will vary greatly from year to year. 


6. Cultivate shallow—often, and until 
late in season, 

9. Carefully pick up and destroy wee- 
vil infested squares, especially during the 
first month. 


8. Dgstroy all cotton stalks three weeks 
or more before killing frost, 


If you follow these instructions you 
can, when the weevil comes, on a reduced 
acreage continue to grow cotton profit- 
ably. If in addition you grow the nec- 
essary feed and food crops—hive a good 
garden, produce your own meal, milk, 
butter, eggs, ete., with a surplu for 
market—you will live better and perhaps 
make more clear money than you did 
before.—United States Department of 
Agriculture, 


Close Spacing Gives Biggest Yield 
of Cotton 


Poe North Carolina to Te XaSy nearly all 

ment station evidence favors close 
of cotton as giving the biggest 
3 . On average uplands, rows not wider 
than 3! et and plants a_hoe’s width in the 
drill should be the ai On rich land, 4-foot 
rows a1 a cotton 15 to 18 inches in the drill 
will probably be about right. 











Don’t throw away last year’s “Reference 
Special” just because you have this year’s. 
Much valuable information in our 1020 issue 
is not repeated this time. 





American 
. DN ML. lace sunethaueeaeeeswaseiar 
Total this day last week... 
‘otal this day last year, 





Average Price Obtained by Producers for Cotton and Cotton Seed, by States, 1912 to 1920 


(Compiled by the f Agricuiture) 





=o Average Price of Cotton Lint per Pound and Cotton Seed per Ton 








Lint 


Cotton Seed per Ton, 
Crop for 
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j*1920 | 1919 | 1918 


1920 | 1919 | 1918 | 1917 | 1916 | 1915 | 1914] 1913] 1912 











Votal close this week year before ] 
last, December 13, 1918....... ee ees 03,091,448 ; 
increase compared with last week..... 123,039 ‘ | 
ecrease compared with last year.... 58,676 State 
increase compared with year be- 
DCE ccanuquseedaegs Khne0%s 66566%0ss 1,168,932 SIRE WERERES. Ch ci cancuk i ccccrcs epee 
Other Kinds 
PE ME keessaeoetak cscdscesss sees 1,645,000 
‘otal this day last week......... .. «1,621,000 
otal this day last year, Dec.,12, 1919, 1,198,000 : 
“otal close this week year before Louisiana : 
Pees SPOOOMROOT EF, BOTB iii oo ccerce reves 1,154,000 Mississippi 20.0 
‘nerease compared with last week.. 24,000 Missouri 15.2 
increase compared with last year..... 447,000 North Carolina SR a 
increase compared with year be- ee COPTTLT CCT tatn eke rhe et tasers ee 17.5 
SS NE Ghawanasssadess4 elec cxssesenses 491,000 RS ie”, AEE Gee ae meen 20.0 
Total All Kinds WOUND paivaseedcsoeesec cies stiaseassad 20.5 
pT Se ee erry eer reer ..| 18.6 
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. 1$67.181$65.32!$66.08'$50. 50!$33.60)$17.90|$22.40/ $19.20 


.44/$34.00!$72.85] 67.15} 69.17) 54.56) 36.90} 18.90] 23.50} 19.50 
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17.00] 19.40! 20.00 











35.00} 66.80] 66.23] 64.19! 47.63| 31.00! 17.30} 21.00] 17.50 
32.00! 75.08] 67.76] 69.26! 55.66] 36.90! 20.20! 24.20] 20.50 
27.90| 65.57] 63.80] 63.67) 49.45] 32.00} 18.60] 18.50} 19.70 
26.70} 65.80) 64.84] 66.92! 52.18] 34.30! 18.70] 22.40] 21.80 
26.00 72.68] 62.701 64.20) 52.18! 31.20! 22.00} 21.20} 22.10 
35.90} 74.30] 67.36] 68.25! 53.74] 37.00} 21.60] 26.00} 22.10 
25.00! 60.02] 62.171 61.75! 51.82| 30.60} 14.60] 20.50] 17.50 
30.00] 74.98} 68.03] 69.45! 54.98] 36.50} 20.80} 25.75} 21.20 
33.00! 66.73] 64.19] 66.27] 51.59} 35.00] 18,30) 24. 50} 22.90 
24.60| 59.93} 62.28] 64.24] 45.80] 29.30] 15.30} 20.60} 17.10 
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Information for Livestock Men and a Farmers 































































































































































































































Age at Which Cows Give Most ig. the under lines straight. One of the best 
Milk Prices for Beef Cattle and for General Commodities nc idications as to the Scarce of intness of t 
: , 2p . , . one he hi should be broad and smoothly 
H°! S ; - amcor a Oe & gel Jan. ” Mar. Apr. May dune duly Aug Sept. Oct Nov. Dec cove . nips : pul = l . 7 _- ee wide 
ney m Bn oie Ay a Nghe. ; it 9 Prices of Duns Index part OF POMS, . should be long and 
months, § days. — __ ‘git Beef Cattle ot Wholesale level and 1 ad drooping. “T 
y maximum milk yield occurs at 8 On Farms Prices pe ould be fomay nti, aang 3 Pe 
| = s 1 month, 13 days. = 4 : ) 50.28 rc ‘gt te atenes, particul 
The thighs should be he avil nuscled, 
Feeding Dairy Cows : With quarters extending well down the hocks 
should be fed to heavy-producing 20 Farm Price or PC The twist is the ling on the inside 
: under all pasture conditions, says . chug mG $s extend well down 
Bulletin No. 74 The following Owes : ck gi full appearance 
furnished as a guide to feeding grair 21. TI uld be short, 2g 
rubundant pasture. Variations should mal a | arance ~— 1 
| to suit different conditions and in- perptndic m tl ock dow: 
cows. pasteri he hock sl a be turned neither 
; in or out, but sl hould be straight, giving the 
' Holstein. Friesian or animal a square appearance, and tl! s 
Jersey cow Ayrshire cov , ; oe should point straight forward. 
Daily Milk ‘a | Daily Milk ; ; year ele 
r icti on -bs, of roduction Ss. O 0 ¥& ee ss ‘ 
(pounds)_| Grain | (pounds) _| Grai ee onie Duris Index of Wholesale Prices Don’ts for the Dairy Sire 
| 3 ON’T underfeed him when young, 
H = Don’t underfeed him when mature. 
A Don’t keep him shut up without exercise 
| 10 Don’t allow him to run with the cows 
0 Don’t lead him with a rope or strap 
asture need not con- Don’t allow any one to tease or plague 
— protein as for tI. 
being an approxi- These graphs compare the trends of prices for cattle and wholesale prices on general Don’t trust him at any time. 
the grain ration commodities. The cattle prices are average prices paid to producers in the United Sta Don’t use him too heavily before he is 
same proportion of as computed by the United States ‘Dep irtment of Agriculture, while Dun’s index is an mature, or after. 
e nts. The following average of wholesale prices on a great many commodities. The ten-year period was 1910- Don’t forget he is a “bull” 
j ! for supplementing 1919. The wholesale index line shows almost no seasonal variation, while beef cattle 
f vast roughage: prices are highest in April, May, and June. In the 10-year average beef .cattle were m 
> Mixture No. isc above the gencral commodity line, but in 1920 their positions were reversed. Although Ten Rules of Beef Production 
t Ground oats . 100 pounds cattle prices were not inflated as much by war conditions as most commodities were, dur- 
c Wheat bran.. 5 100 pounds ing the period of deflation covering the last few. months cattle prices have gone down as rf ENTY of pasture and feed. 
2 Corn meal . : ' 50 pounds fast or faster than gener: ul commodities. The figures for November and December, 1920, The right kind of cows—those that will 
, as dant stible protein, 10.3 ' are not yet ilable, so that the dotted portion of the line for cattle prices during 1920 is produce good calves regularly. 
2 Mixture No. 2:— an approxima based on the decline in central markets. 3. A good, purebred, registered bull—one 
3 DROME MOOR ins ciesccneddees 100 pounds , : a ‘ By fecling 11. The bre: ; . ; ” that will give good calves grinning 
COP SSORE csiiedcavicse . 100 pounds over the ribs indicates qua y tecling 1. The breast should be wide and full, in 4. A large calf crop. This means that all 
Cottonseed mei ; 25 pounds the skin you get an idea of the ammonehy ness dicating strong lung capacity, the bris cows shall drop calves, and that calves ‘shall 
Per cent digestible protein, 12.7 and qua lity of the flesh underneat! is standing forward, giving the animal a seers be properly cared for at birth, 
Mixt ra. . the best indication we have of the of front and massive appearance. 5. Proper care of the breeding herd and the 
a = Oe es meat the animal will precase. 12. The legs should be short, the bones fine ay E sees coe mre 
Cottonseed meal............ 100 pounds 4. Condition means whether the animal car- ! ut heav y enough to carry the animal easily. old pe ¢ a mn OF go0K ie1ller calves to replace 
Per cent digestible protein, 19.5 ries a sufficient amount of flesh and is in a rhe muscles. should be heavy and the knees \d ri fe rior cows. , 
I . rood he ulthy condition or not. The flesh straight. When the knees are too close to- Mh Prevention of diseases among the breed- 
¢ 7 ’ : shout be smooth and firm over the entire Ke = nig cause tl ¢ animal to be kno ~— Roches Senate ae cn the ttl 
0C an no ve pt on in “patches or kneed and when turn out they give the » wl 4 ncie \ rotec cattie 
Summary P ick Eradication ones. . ihe I imal a bow-legged ap pear onaa Yi the legs r =, both .severe cold and extremely hot 
rogress 5. The muzzle should be broad with a large 2f€ too close together the animal does not “O* "1: 3) pnowledge of fattening cattle 
8 mouth, A beef animal with a small narrow have sufficient ri est capacity. fae A preetiens knowledge of fattening cattk 
Leet relative prog ress made by the Southern mouth indicates: a poor feeder, while one 13. The chest should be broad an 1 deep, in- 10. Marketing to advantage.—United States 
states originally infested with cattle ticks with a large broad muzzle indicates a good dicating a large lung capacity. The fore pH partment of Agriculture. 
i »wn by a tabulated statement just issued feeder. The nostrils should be large, indi- flank ote ‘. xtend pee down, the heart sila 
hs _ United St ate $ Departinet it of Agricul- cating good breathing capacity. girth should be large and the crop or mus- e- ° e 
gg gg Ape. ar og Rag Re hr Raising Calves on Milk Substitutes 
1, 1920, ned end of the fiscal vear for this class Pro ess in Tick Eradication July 1 1906 to December 1 1920 . 
Nae ot Bhogal tic —- mj a. gr 4 : 2 : THE need for home-raised calves has 
was 728,565 squta re mile " Oi Decembes o led to a search for a ‘milk substi- 
0, 70 per cent of that area had been freed a Counties Counties “ 2 tute W hile the feeds whith have been 
ks and released from quarantine, leav- > | infested released s of ried have given some degree of success, 
218,474 square miles infested with > [Dec. 1, 1920 -- ae there has not yet been found a complet: 
The area which still remains in- State or. 2. Area Released or entirely satisfactory substitute for 
fested aed therefore under Federal quarantine . sc a” milk. It is doubtful if any article or 
; is as follows: a> ae) combination of articles that will com- 
. 3 . > ¢ oe 
, _ Square miles 58 [Whole Part] Whole Pat 5s pletely take the place of milk in the diet 
| remaining maceate = . ‘ ' — during the first two months of the calf's 
Fane No CH . . Miles |Sq. eee = Cent ife can be found. 
rkansas LEAN See RTE A 19,632 es way 44 . } 908 és There are a number of so-called milk 
GOOTZIR ceccccseceseccess 15,694 15 Ses: 100 substitutes on the market. Most of them 
net eo KA on tedeeunven ete 15,490 51 en 13 are sold in the form of calf meal, and 
pene Sarees peacaleah uae Oe Georgia SSS 8 SE Bivccxch dk. Avesicens 73 with proper care, many of them will give 
tee ae et en 100,606 Kentucky 2 venues 100 good results. It should be clearly under- 
Gata... 1.686 Louisiana . . | 65 1 66 stood at the outset that calves raised 
The total area release dt iring the year 1920 + Habe és . ‘| * re on calf meals will not be as fat and 
am unted to 32,171 square miles. Owing to N aah es sig . | ve i 3 sleek as those raised on milk. They will 
discontinued local effort to complete tick (tice meneen tee we él 2 92 be growthy and he uthful, however, pro- 
* adic ation in some areas released from quar- South Pasois a a ae Ye aeha 100 vided they are given proper, attention. 
antine, it was found advisable to requarantine Tennessee | 42 Me PRE 100 Calf meals can be bought from local 
counties and parishes during the last year as Texas 198 6 191.885 | 100,606 48 dealers at varying prices or they may be 
follows: Alabama 1, Arkansas 9, and Louis- Virginia 30 1 13,918 1,686 88 mixed at home if the proper ingredients 
iana 14; also a few portions of counties or Total 36D 7 728,565 | 218,474 | 70001 70 can be secured. In many cases the home- 
parishes in these states. - - . . mixed calf meals are superior to the ones 
; ; : —Bureau of Animal Industry. bought on the market, and as a rule they 
Points inf Judging Beef Cattle 6. The eyes should be large and bright and cling immediately back of the shoulders ®%¢ Considerably cheaper, 
EIGHT is judged according to the age placed well apart. An ideal feeder head is should be thick and well filled out. A calf meal, in order to give success, 
W ; 3 ut ot teat animate are seid one that is broad in the forehead and be- 14. The back should be broad and covered Should be made up of ingredients that 
of the animal. Most beef animals arc Sold tween the eyes with a straight face and a@ with an abundance of thick flesh smoothly “re easily and readily digested and that 
to the butcher by the pound. Bigs eee rather massive appearance in front. placed. The back should be not only strong, are not too expensive. A few of the ‘ 
a ti hi is a very import ye oe Bent sci | 7. The ears should be of medium size and but straight so that it can carry the body most commonly used materials are: Fine 
other things are hag f ce snk a selli ’ not coarse. properly and, at the same time, give a good corn meal, flour middlings, wheat flour 
is superior because of its greater selling . . v appearance. (poor grade), ground rice, oat flakes, 
value & The neck should be short and blend well is . : en , barley malt, coc t 1 li : 
2 Tl 2 fi eneral conformation should into the shoulders and head. 15. The loins should be long, thick, wide, arley malt, cocoanu meal, inseed meal, 
«. the form or genera rei and heavily muscled. Here is where we get flaxseed meal, cottonseed meal, blood 
be brick shape, that is, pana top cae 9. The shoulder veins, or muscling between some of the highest priced meat and the flour, blood meal, and dried skim milk or 
lines should be straight 1K penapes y par: the neck and shoulders, should be smooth greater the portion of meat carried here the skim milk powder. Skim milk powde r is 
allel, =e i poe aa og ig with the neck blending into the shoulders more valuable the animal. not absolutely essential and it is rather 
side. The te st Rasy oy as close to the ™ thout any rough appearance. 16. The ribs should be long and well arche« expensive, but many of the calf meals 
ground as possible, showing good dept! 10, The shoulders should be deep set, com giving the animal a large capacity. They that have given the best results have 
Quality +5 indicated by fine bone and pact, broad at the top, and well covered with should be smoothly and deeply fleshed. contained considerable amounts of it.— 
mello , elastic hide. A smooth pliable skin flesh. 17, The flanks should be deep and full, mak- Missouri Extension Service. 


Dairy Cows 
SHOWING NUMBER OF DAIRY COWS, GAIN OR LOSS IN NUMBERS, PER CENT GAIN OR LOSS IN NUMBER, AVERAGE PRICE PER HEAD, PER CENT INCREASE IN 
VALUE PER HEAD, FARM VALUE, AND PER CENT GAIN IN FARM VALUE, FOR 13 SOUTHERN STATES 














































































































r - . Gain or Loss in Numbers Gain or Lose in Numbers Dollars Average (Thousand dolls airs) o 
Number (Thousands) (Ttiansanda ney oe Slew ner Mead sca |: 
=) se | 3 Pn! eo n = bo 
S e 22 S n2] so | 2 | 2a} as S | 2/2 {8 g 2 = [8 
Thirteen BS] 8) a) a pee] Be Br) gy PBR) Bel shat aye tS - a] ok 
Southern : : = * a fet | sa koa ao —— = wa - ot = - a = | - o 
State bey = ..« ee . bd es ‘ ° So . S . ° Ps . ad 
States : = a ar a a ve en | Ss as ve : = z a S r} r=} - 
2 g 5 g FEI si ¢8 | §8/ gg] Asi g a | & g | | & ip 
on =, R..4 rm =2 AA ork} pe | == = = — * col = | = - mm tp. 
MAORI IB noses ssaveess « | 437 ) 424 | 377 373 4 47 13 64 | 1 12.5 4 17 76} 69 | S7 | 46.50 63 | 33,212 21,849] 17,344] 
North Caroling cae 328 315 309 315 6 6 13 13 —1.9 1.9 4.1 4.1 78} 69 57 39 100 25.584 15,759 12,285} 108 
. Carolina........- 211 | 203 | 193 | 189 4 10 8 23 2.1) 5.2 4.4] 12.2 85 | 78 | $7.50 40 | 113 | 17,935 11,098) 7,560) 137 
461 452 435 418 17 17 9 43 4 4 2 10.3 65 | 65 57.80 3 7 29,965 8 22,533 15,466! 93 
156 149 145 141 4 4 7 5 2.8 2.7 4.7 10.7 72 | 61 53 43 67 11,232] - 9,089] 7,685} 6063/85 
457 452 435 418 17 17 5 39 4 4 1.1 9.3 73 72 61 49.50 47 33,361 32,544) 6,535 0, 61 
ennessee.... 384 3s 373 366 7 7 4 18 2 1.9 1 5 70 66 55 43 63 26,880} 25 ‘080! 5 5 70 
Alabama..... 502 494 433 405 28 61 8 97 7 14 1.6] 24 57 58 | 47.50 | 36.50 56 28,614 
571 549 508 $75 33 41 22 96 7 8 5 20.2 62 60 | 47.50 38 63 35,402 
378 363 324 300 24 39 15 78 8 12 4.1 26 67 s8 | 49.50 42 6 25,326} 
1,138 1,094 1,128 1,175 —47 —s 44 —37 --4 —3 4 —3.1 77 63 57.50 54.50 42 87,626 
cahoma 550 561 562 535 27 —-1 —l1 15 5 —.2 --2 2.8 68 68 67.70 60 130 37,400 
Ark errs 452 443 425 405 20 18 9 47 5 4.2 2.03 11.3 56 59 56 +4 36 25,312 
All thirteen states.....) 6,025 5,879 | 5,647 5,515 137 232 146 510 2.4 4.1 2.5 9 69 64 55.50 46 50 417,849 537} 
The the United States.... {23,747 23, ‘475 123,284 | 22,894 3 191 272 853 1.7 8 1.1 3.7 85.13 78.20 70.59 59.63 42.5/2,021,680 1,835, 77011, 643 639] 1, 365, 2511 Bia 



































Quality—Higher Price—Lower 


You may now purchase 
your favorite type of 
Champion Spark Plug 
anywhere in the United 


States at these prices— 


$ .75 jormaly $ .90 
.90 formerly $1.00 


Champion X ( Ford ) 
Champion Regular $ 
Champion Heavy Stone $1.00 formally $1.25 


Over 30,000,000 Champion Plugs 
sold this past year. 


Champion Spark Plug Co. 
Toledo, Chio 








Dependable Spark Plugs 
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~ The Handiest Help 


on the farm and a most important aid to increase the production of 
your livestock and poultry is that combined paint and disinfectant 
which brings sunshine and health into stables, pig pens, hen houses, 
dairies, cellars and outbuildings. 


ARBOLA 


Vive AA octane AN ue Bae 





gives more light and better sanitation than you can get by using whitewash and dis- 
infectants, and it is applied in one operation instead of two, saving half the time and 
labor. It gives a snowy whiteness to walls and other surfaces, and at the same 
time, because of the strong disinfectant it contains, helps to keep your buildings free 
from lice and mites and destroys the germs of many of the contagious diseases that 
affect poultry, live stock and human Ecieee. 


Carbola comes in powder form and is ready to use as soon as mixed with water. 
No re No waiting. It does not clog sprayer. It docs not flake, blister or 
peel off. armiess to smallest chick or stock that licks a painted surface. 


Use It Instead of Whitewash and Disinfectants 


in every building on the farm and in the cellar of your home, in your garage, out- 
buildings, etc. Apply it with a brush ora spray pump to wood, brick, PP ecg = an 
or over whitewash. One gallon covers 200 square feet. 


Lhe EAT Frage 


SPPPELUTEDDDOT LL Cases 







qtitl TOMI en ne Tn 


Your hardware, paint, drug or seed dealer has Carbola or can get it. If not, order 
direct, Prompt shipment by parcel post or express. Satisfaction, or money back. 


10 Ibs. (10 gals.) $1.25 and postage. 20 Ibs. (20 gals.) $2.50 delivered 
50 lbs (50 gals.) $5.00 delivered. Trial package and interesting booklet 
30c postpaid. Add 25% for Texas and Rocky Mountain States. ™ 


 ~_—— CARBOLA CHEMICAL CO, INC. 
, ; ‘44 Thr), Dept. J 
7 7 East 42nd St., New York 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


Fertilizers and Manures 


material, giving aproximately 182 pounds in 


“_ “1 
Home Mixing of Fertilizers: Rules 3‘<' 
or Any other material may be used in a simi- 
lar manner. It is not mecessary to be exact 
down to the fraction of a per cent, as fertil- 
izer application is not an exact science, and a 
slight variation in the calculation will not 
cause any loss, usually, in the agricultural 
value of the mixture.—Virginia State Depart. 
mixture ment of Agriculture. 


QUANTITIES OF FERTILIZER INGREDIENTS TO BE USED TO GIVE 
PERCENTAGES IN A TON OF MIXTURE 


THE following table will help in calculating 
home mixtures. In making ton lots, to 

get 1 per cent, use amounts shown in first 

olumn; for 2 per cent, use the second col- 
n, and so on. 


Example: To 2-8-2 


make up a 


DEFINITE 



























































| } 
if . 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 
ngredient per |per |per [per [per [per |per |per |per | per 
cent cent |cent | cent | cent | cent | cent | cent j cent | cent 
Carriers of nitrogen (N): Lbs! Lbs. | Lbs. {| Lbs. [ Lbs. | Lbs. | Lbs. | Lbs. | Lbs. | Lhe 
Nitrate of soda (15 per | | 
BS iia vekanteiraesscne ‘ 133 266 400} 532 666 800 933} 1,066} 1,200) 1,333 
Sulphate of ammonia (20 | | 
GORE Bes kecccccqessees 100} =. 200 300 400 500 600 700 800 900} 1,000 
Cottonseed meal (7 per 
cent N)...... sabahanesendes 285) 571 856} 1,342] 1,428] 1,714] 2,000] ......] cccceef eeeere 
Dried blood (10 per cent N) 200) 400 600 800} 1,000} 1,200! 1,400! 1,600} 1,800) 2,400 
Phosphoric acid carriers 
(P205): 
aie poeapbate (12 per cent 166} 333 500} 666 833, 1,000} 1,166 1,333) 1,500) 1,666 
tT cinhcieubanenenes eeen 
Ags goeerhate (i4 per cent 142 285 428 571 714 856} 1,000! 1,142) 1,285) 1,428 
> 
DRPER 60065860 0b0000 080000 
Ground bone (23 per cent 87 174 261 8 435 522} 609) 696 783 869 
DE cn cctbeskadasecvasnes 
Potash carriers (K20): 
Potassium chloride (50 per 
CURD  insusenscosscadeeness on 40 80 120 160 200 240 280 320 360 400 
Potassium sulphate (50 per 
A PRR eer 40 80 120 160 200 240 280 320 360 400 
Kelp ash (30 per cent K20). 66 133 200 266 333 400 466 533 600 66 
Nebraska lakes potash( 22 per | | 
Nea dices tin can ean eee ” 180) 270 360) 450 540 630} 720 810 900 








*Where the combined materials do not total 2,000 pounds a filler may be used to bring 
the mixture to that weight. 
Ground bone also carries nitrogen. 


using acid phosphate, nitrate of soda, and 
potassium sulphate, use 266 pounds of nitrate 


bd » 
How Manure Loses in Value by 
of soda, 1,142 pounds of 14 per cent acid phos- . 

phate, 80 pounds of sulphate of potash; total Weathering 


1,488 px yunds; make up total of 2,000 pounds TC ° 
a ¢ c; ORNELL, 4,000 pounds of excrement 
y 2 ) > ° 

with 512 pounds of ground limestone, dried A sisti of 3,319 p - f aie at 


peat, or muck or sand. Like the fertilizer ’ 1 , c ap 
ingredients themselves, any filler ¥sed should and 681 of straw, were placed in a compact 
be fine and dry pile out of doors and left exposed from April 

25 to September 22. The result was as 


A 4-7-10 mixture of the same materials f5)ows: 


would cail for 532 pounds of nitrate of soda, 

1,000 pounds of acid phosphate, and 400 pounds auntie i 22 oi. 

of potassium sulphate; total 1,932 pounds; icnua Wetaks 4.000 7 1750" - 57 

add 68 pounds of filler to make up 2,000 ela pei, 19 99 FH 

pounds, Phos. acid.-........ . 148 7799 «47 
Making a Fertilizer Formula.—A general Potash ............ 48 4 3 

rule to use in making up formulas is first Yalue plant food 

to decide what percentages are required, and eR ME ce 4 cna ge $2.30 $1.06 


then what materials shall be used. Start with 
the phosphoric acid (P205). Acid phosphate 
is almost universally used for this. With 12 
per cent goods and 8 per cent of phosphoric 
acid desired in the mixture, the reasoning 


At the same time five tons of cow manure 
composed of 9,278 pounds of excrement and 
422 pounds of straw, were placed in a com- 
pact pile out of doors. The result was as 


would be as follows: If the whole mixture follows: 

were acid phosphate, it would contain 12 per Lbs. Lbs. Loss 

cent; as 8 per cent is desired, we take eight- April 25 Sept. 22 Per Cent 

twefths or two-thirds of the mixture of acid Gross weight...... 10,000 §,125 9 

phosphate or 1,222 pounds; if 6 per cent were Nitrogen .......... 47 28 41 

wanted we would take six-twelfths or one- Phos. acid......... 32 26 19 

half or 1,000 pounds in a ton. Similarly with Potash .....:...... 32 6 19 

nitrogen. If nitrate of soda contains 15.65 Yalue of plant food 

per cent of nitrogen, and we want 2 per ae MR cVckiense< $2.29 $1.60 

cent of mitrogen, 2-15.65 or approximately 

one-eighth of the mixture or 250 pounds in a 

ton will be the amount. Frequently during the coming twelve 
Similarly with potash. If we have Nebraska months we expect to say, “For fuller in- 


formation on this subject, see our 1921 “Ref- 
erence Special.” If every reader will pre- 
serve this isue, it will help both us and him. 


potash salts carrying 22 per cent of potash, 
and desire 2 per cent in the mixture, we put 
in two twenty-seconds or one-eleventh of this 


Composition of Fertilizer Materials 


























PER CENT OR POUNDS IN 100 
; eC 
MATERIALS 2 - eS  - 
3 © R< 23 
oS 2 onl 2 o 4 
= £ 35 aom i 
f | ¢ | ga | fea | 2 
4 om = 
Nitrogenous Fertilizers 
SE “CEI a wrens 60540000540000668 rs 15 to 16 
Ammonium sulphate................/ rs 19 to 20 
OE, MS... coves cony senses rs 13 peeeasenwe - 
Calcium cyanamid (lime nitrogen). rs eee re os 
NO Tre rs oT ee Peer eve 
Velvet bean meal (pod included)... ss 2.75 75 0.75 
eee FO eee ms 606.6 2.5 to 2.81 2.51028 
ak | Ae Le! Seeschahweeaestewae ms 32 to 15 
PIE DIGOE GHIRCK)< ccsccccccsevacccd ms 6to12 
Tankage (general range).........+- ms 4010 2to 18 2 to 18 
nag AAS gensceiagaae suisbheces ms 10 to 12 2to4 2to4 
“1s rie SCTAD.ccccccesscssccccre 
Fish (acidulted) ' ded seres sv etseees . ' 7 ” . <4 Si . 4 . 
Meat (dried) scrap an 13to14 
Cotton SCCd..recescescccesssccrconcers 88 3.12 1.5 1.5 1.5 
Castor bean pomace...........+.+. . ms 5to6 2to25] 2to28 1 to 1.25 
bp Pig ta > ghee acaceceuscedsedes vss 5t0o6 2to4 2to4 to3 
- 4 TGP accsecevcesesreseres 
Fe goed amen sexguckdveanenl jen se - s 
gS ™ ere 7 
vse wtols 1S5to2 15toe2 
Phosphate Fertilizers 
PE NNER: pocin ccs ceccccsescss re cake ands te Se eee ° 
pone slag paonphate re eer ms ee 12 to 20 SAO 1E FE svevcccvns 
SOTt phosphate cecserccscecesssecers « phates 10 £0 32 | ccscccecccs I seccecsece 
ee rrr A aceKe a 7 re rer 
ee Pere ss 3to4 oY @ Oereeerres errrrerty tr 
Steamed bone meal.................. ms 2103 23 to 25 | 2.5 to 3.35 | ........-- 
Bone black (animal charcoal)...... ms ries Fae eS ee eee sy 
Dissolved bone black.............. i ms 13 to 16 23 6046 B ocasecicke 
Potassium Fertilizers 
Potassium chloride (muriate)..... TS eeseeese orseee « | covccceees 50 to = 
Potsectom Ns i. v0s00ceacse cas » eoaaagues - = 4 
BINIt. cccccccccece abokareese bes se ‘ s gee Bibevendeine Beccasoveee 
PORRSOMIMA BITEEEO cccicsceccscvess Ts 13 eng 44 
Potassium carbonate........... , ME: Terre Coes Ce 61 to 64.5 
Ashes—Bituminous coal......... . ms 4to5S f...... 4 to .5 
Ashes—Wood (leached).......... ms 1 to 1.5 1 to3 
Ashes—Wood (unleached).......... ms Lt & Geer 4to€é 
PIE BI Rie bse dscegseessicvssecess ne eT me Fee, ferret 11 




















Key: ss—readily soluble; ms—moderately soluble; ss--slowly soluble; ves—very slowly 
soluble. 
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Fertilizer Valuation for 1921 


THE following valuations are for several 
fertilizer constituents in unmixed, 
r raw materials, on the basis of whole- 

> factory, and to these fig 


sale price ¢ 

ures ould need te be added freight 
and any merchants’ commissions, In this 
sta these valuations are used largely 


for a — ig at deficiencies in fertilizers 
nbursement of the farmer 
fi . 





Price One 
Per Lb. Year Ago 


Available phosphoric 





ERS SEES 
Potash anid 12 
Nitrogen ....... 24 
Equivalent to am- 
MGEE. semccnsmacceee 80¢ 


The valuations represent near the 
prices of phosphoric acid and potash in 
materials at present, and there is not 
much variation in the cost of these two 
constituents in the various materials sup- 
plying them. 

Ammonia in cottonseed meal at the 
present price of $38 per ton for 7 per cent 
meal, making allowance for the values 
of phosphoric acid and potash in the 
meal at $5.30 per ton for the two 

3.5c per pound; and in nitrate of 
soda $60 per ton, 16'™c per pound: or 
an average of 20c per pound for am- 
monia in the two 

Nitrogen, or ammonia, in the minéral 
ammoniates, nitrate of soda and _ sul- 
phate of ammonia, cost less at pres- 
ent (which is the usual rule), than 
in organic materials, like cottonseed meal, 
fish scrap, dried blood, tankage, and the 
like. 

The fertilizer materials market is so 
unsettled at present, as is the case in 
other lines of business, that a careful 
study and wi itch should be made of it 
by farmers in making their purchases 
for the coming season. 

B. W. KILGORE, 
Director, North Carolina 
Experiment Station. 


Plants Vary as to Their Food 


Requirements 


TALE SHOWING DEMANDS ee LOW TO HIGH 
FOR EACH CRO 


costs 








Phosphoric Acid 











Low | | Medium Low | Mediu m High | } ‘ Hii h 
Strawberries re chum lSweet potatc res |¢ ‘ottor 
Waterniclons | Cabbage Tobaces orn 
Grasse Tomatoes Sugar cane Ky heat 

Irish potatoes |Oats |Pear uts 
iC Love 





Velvet beans 





















! Soy beats 
— —_ ! — 
Nitrogen 
Pea Totton Tobacco 
Soy Octs Sorghum 
Vel beans Vi heat Strawt ies 
Coy R erops ns 
Clov { es 
Swe €S | | 
~ | d | 
Potash 
Com Cotton Peanuts "Tobacco 
Wheat Soy beans Sugarcane {Irish potatoes 
Oats Sorghum Cabbage Sweet potatoes 
Grasses pe Vel ans |Watermelor 
i! st 
r 





Cottonseed Meal Analyses 
T° GET a cottonseed meal with on! 36 per 


cent of protein, there must be mixed 
with the meats of the seed a considerable 
portion of the hulls, and this, of course, in- 
creases the per cent of fiber. 

A good grade of cottonseed meal should 
about 41 per cent of protein. This 
be what is commonly but erroneously 
8 per cent meal. There is also. am 








rade, the so-called 7% per cent m«¢ “f 
contains about 38.5 per cent protein. 
is also a st TT lower grade, the so- 
7 per cent meal, which contains % 
per cent protein. Or these three ¢ les of 






cottonseed meal contain 6.59, 6.18, and 5.76 
per cent of nitrogen pectivels t] 

words, the term 
little under exi 


iS, 
all of which is the 
cotton grower <¢ I cote 
tonseed meal, be buyer 
and tends to disc 
“Nitrogen” ruat 
a because cot- 
meal s a 
ree of nitrogen the 





pro tein is given, the nitrogen can be found 
by dividing the per cent of protein by 6.25, 
And, of course, when the nitrogen cot 
Is given the protcin can be found by 


Plying the per cent of nitrogen by 6.25. 


How Shou'd I Use Lime? 


L! ME should be applied on top of the plowed 
ground and harrowed in. It should never 
plowed under. 


2.On heavy soils it is best to use about 
twe » tons of high-grade limestone or marl, or 
“Sout oye ton of burned lime, per acre. On 
nghe soils about half this much should be 
ec 

3. It should be applied every four or five 
years on the average sandy loam or clay 
loam soils. This is true where summer leg- 
“ 1€s, such as soy beans, cowpeas, or velvet 
‘cans are grown for pasture or for plowing 
under, 








As to the application of lime, it 2 
e€ at any time when the ground i 
most convenient time, and usually 
est time, is in the fall and winter when the 
oe farm work is not pressing. 





The best results are obtained when it is 

pplies 1 before some legume crop as_ beans, 

pe as or clovers. This application usually con- 
Side rably increases the sown of the leg 
umes N. E. WINTERS. 








HIS practical favorite among trac- 
tors has long aided industriously in 
the cause of good American farming and 
it has gained as great a popularity across 
boundaries and oceans as well. Since the 
first Titan went out to the fields five years 
-ago, the farming world has invested over 
seventy million dollars in Titan 10-20 
Tractors. No other 3-plow tractor has 
approached such a record as this. 
Titans at this writing are delivering 
reliable horse power at drawbar and 
belt for many thousands of owners who 
are done with uncertainties and who 
know that quality is but another name 
for economy. 
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TITAN 10-20 


With every Titan ] 0-20 Tractor purchased from us— cash or liberal terms 
—between now and May I, 1921, we will give our written guarantee 
that if this Company reduces its price on Titan 10-20 Tractors on or before 
May !, 1921, we will refund the purchaser the amount of such reduction. 


4 INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


MERICA 
CHICAGO OF AMERIC USA 


92 BRANCH HOUSES IN THE UNITED STATES 








Entering into 1921, this Company has 
efiected arrangements which include 
provision for time payment and price 
reduction guarantees in the sale of its 
tractors. Prospective Titan owners will be 
glad to have the assurance of this benefit 
and safeguard during the present period 
of uncertainty. Details may be had by 
application to any International dealer 
or by letter from the address below. 

Farmers who believe in the money 
value of high standards in agriculture, 
as this Company believes in manufac- 
turing standards based on quality, will 
be helping to build higher the achieve- 
ment of Titan in 1921. 


aye 




















Learn to Play 












Buy a nine. saw strong 
enough to be safe un- 
der any strain and dur- 
able enough to last you for years. The * 
Appleton has tremendously strong, rigid 
frame of angle steel; or hardwood, bolt- 
ed, braced and mortised—doesn’'t get out 
of line. Lathe turned steel shaft. Dust 
proof, non-heating, self-adjusting 
bearings, keep saw true and steady 
even after years of wear 






























































ability of all advertising it carries.” 





TRY IT ON APPROVAL B. a 1ew" 
Entire Cost Only a Few Cents a Lesson—and radic ally dif nt from the old and hard-to-under- 
Nothing Unless Satisfied ee 


strument may be—or that 


New Method Makes Music 


Amazingly sed to Learn 


} 
St Ma che only right way—tes ach you to play or sing by 
ep Made . music, no ‘‘numbers,”” no make- 










ed ’ simpy because it is so 


"Of “teaching music. But my method is 

t s-tried and proven. Over 250, 000 suc- 
oft en have you c¢ rom boys and girs of 7 and 8 to 
it you knew how mei ; 
play the » violin or piano I 


whatever your favorite pupi 





irough the recomme dati ms of satisfied 
1 ! lave _ built up the largest school of music in 
1] »ve What I say, you can take any 
or any instrument you pre- 

sur own progress. If 
many an evening’s for any reason you are not satisfied with the course 


ould take part in 


lea Ww has been utterly or with what you learn from it, then it wot "t cost 


or ruined by the you a single penny. I guarantee satisfaction. On 
ssion, “‘I can’t sing,’ the o ther hand, if you are pleased with the course, 
am sorry, but I. the total cost amounts to only a few cents a lesson, 


or “ 
can’t play.’ witb your music and everything also included. when 


learning to play or sing is so ea 




























10 sizes, tilting and sliding table d a Der why contines | to confine your a? - 
ae ment of music to mere listening? 
ree ny ane Te 2S PIrasute For Beginners or Why not at ieant let me send you my 
wa FREE BOOKLET { eae Advanced Pupils free book that tells you all about my 
' : aa Sk eas ian gen ge methods. I know you will find this 
= GS wisheG tor Can Casals Piano Harmony book absorbingly interesting, sim 
added to your daily lite, Organ Compositio because it shows you how easy it is 
Appleton 637 F; St No 1 ed to join a cla No need to Violin Sight Sing- to turn your er to play and sing 
anufacturing Co. ‘ Bat Fogk i li. pay a ‘dollar or more per lesson to & Drums ing into an actual fact. 
Saauee private teacher, Neither the question Traps Guitar Just now I am making a spectal short- 
of time nor expense is any longer a bar Banke lin — time offer that cuts the cost per lesson 
—every one of the obstacles that have nares p in two—send your name now, be- 
every one « 1¢ tacles i Clarinet Cornet fore this special offer is withe 
. ° ° been confining your enjoyment to mere Flute Piccolo drawn No obligation—simply 
Dickey Glazed Tile Siles listening have now been removed. Saxophone Trombone use the coupon or send your 
“The Fruit Jar of tho Field’ My method of teaching music—in your Cello name and address in a letieg 4 Me. 
spare time at home with no strangers or on a post-card, D- avi . 
RUY THB BEST SILO FIRST AND cy pubeirans Sokedaaii ae cau to struments suppliled when Kemp, 
SAVE MONEY, TIME AND WORRY. eee eine a te pay tay ee, Cu ar Oe, 1501, Brung 
$ . rN D ick Bldg., 
Send for Catalog No. 24. Yi ou don't need to know the first thing about music N va feok City. 
to beg don’t need to know one note from another, U S School of Pr - 
W. 8. DICKEY CLAY MFG. CO., My n Sthod takes out all the hard part—overcomes all ’ r e Please send me your 
hattanooga, Tenn. free book, ‘“‘Music 
. the difficulties—ma sak “Ss your progress easy, rapid, and usic t : Your Own 
Macomb, IIiInois. Kansas City, Mo. sure Whether f n advaneed pupil or beginner, notong pad in A : 
sure. a pup a . “1 
“ - 5 Home, and particulars 
my m eth “Lis a fo tionary improvement over the old 4501 Brunswick of your Special Offer 
= tho used by private teachers The lessons I a Bidg. a on ~s 
ses . a ou ox] lain every point and show every step in simple 
When writing advertisers, say: mi .. Pris it and Picture form that you can’t go wri ng Ol— NEW Name (Pi DB diate ‘i tn ye 2 BS ago 
writing you as an advertiser in The Pro- every step is made as clear as A B C. YORK / po ease print name 
gressive Farmer, which guarantees the reli- My method is as thorough as it is easy, I teach you y : BD. ss ererecccccccceerecsseres 


wf SI. spe ccccecctetvsiacsyss State..... 
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Mules and Horses 
are Power Plants 


“Whaddya gettin’ out of ’er?” It’s the one big 
question—power!—whenever you hear foiks talking 
about automobiles, steam engines, boats, etc. And it 
is equally important with every man who owns mules 
or horses. For what, other than power plants, are 
work animals anyhow? The power you get out of 
them depends principally on the fuel—the feed—you 
put into them. 


Why not leave the feeding of your stock to experts? 
Why fuss with bothersome, non-uniform home-mixed 
combinations, or with heavy colic-disposing straight 
feeds—or with unbalanced mixtures generally? We 
have devoted many years to the study, manufacture 
and test of animal feeds. 


Matthews Molasses Feed takes the hit-or-miss out 
of horse and mule feeding. (Saves feed acreage too.) 
it is scientifically formulated for animals at hard 
work. Rich in blood-making, muscle-building and 
bone-nourishing ingredients. Carefully balanced with 
just enough bulk-making materials to make it self- 
rationing — automatically preventing over-feeding. 
Appetizingly enriched with a liberal proportion of 
molasses—the finest and cheapest carbohydrate a feed 
can have. 


Try Matthews Molasses Feed. You’ll note the dif- 
ference in almost no time—in the quickened step, the 
high spirits, in the way Maud leans into her collar— 
in her all-’round fitness day in and day out. 


For economy and power results there is no other 
feed like Matthews. What’s more, you can be sure of 
getting Matthews Molasses Feed regularly. We have 
every facility for making immediate shipments to 
your nearest dealer. 


Tell him about this, and he’ll probably be glad to 
serve you. Or, write us—asking for our instructive 
little booklet (free) on “The Care and Feeding of 
Horses and Mules”—and we'll tell you where or how 
you can obtain Matthews Molasses Feed in jig time. 

DEALERS—A splendid feed, unequalled value, 


prompt shipments, and a liberal selling proposition 





—that’s what a Matthews dealership means. Write. 


GEO. B. MATTHEWS & SONS, New Orleans, La. 






“Strength for the 


—Endurane 
hard pull— ? e for 


the long day” 


FEED 











THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


Feeds and Feeding Facts 


Feeding Rations for Livestock 


}\ MAKING up rations for livestock, the 
rst and most important matter is the 

I What doe it like nd what will 
furnish the mater necessary to enable 
what is expected of it? In 


the animal to dk 
other words, what feeds will furnish these 


anir 1 


materials, are they available and what will 
they cost? 

To feed an animal a balanced ration is not 
sufficient. He must like the feeds and they 
must not 
gested can only be re 
dry cow 


cost too much, Any rations sug- 

garded as samples. A 

should be fed differently from a 

pounds of milk a day. A hard 

e should be fed differently from 

idle in the stable or lot. A 

r animal should be fed differ- 

2 mature one that is either to be 

merely maintains its weight. 
And these differences apply to the kinds of 
feeds as well as to the quantity. In short, 
no one can suggest a suitable ration until he 
knows the likes and dislikes of the animal, 
its kind, size and age and what it is ex- 
pected to do—make growth, put on fat, de 
hard work, give milk or merely maintain its 
body weight. He must also know the feeds 
available and their cost. It is, therefore, 
plain that little good can be obtained from 
any reasonable number of rations which 
might be suggested, for the different feeds, 
their varying cost and the kind of animals 
to be fed produce such a large number of 
different combinations of conditions that 
there is no hope of any set of rations which 
might be suggested fitting more than a very 
few of the cases which actually occur in 
feeding. But, as many beginners, or those 
unfamiliar with feeding, are constantly ask- 
ing for rations, the following are suggested 
as samples: 

For 1,000-pound horse doing hard work, per 

day: 

No 1—12 pounds shelled corn or 15 pounds 
of ear corn. 

12 pounds lespedeza, cowpea, or other 
legume hay. 

No. 2—10 pounds shelled corn or corn megl, 
or 12% pounds of ear corn or corn 
and cob meal. 

2 pounds cottonseed meal. 
12 pounds hay or corn fodder, 

No. 3—5 pounds shelled corn or 6% pounds 

ear corn. 





5 pounds oats. 
2 pounds cottonseed meal. 
12 pounds hay or corn fodder. 
No. 4—5 pounds shelled corn or 6% pounds 
ear corn. 
6 pounds oats. 
1 pound cottonseed meal. 
6 pounds legume hay. 
6 pounds grass hay or corn fodder. 
No. S—10 pounds shelled corn or 1234 pounds 
ear corn. 
1 pound cottons« 
10 to 12 pounds 


For 800 to 1,000-pound cow, giving 25 pounds 
milk a day: 

No. 6—35 to 40 pounds silage. 

5 pounds legume hay. 

5 pounds corn stover or straw. 

4 pounds cottonseed meal. 

3 pounds corn and cob meal. 

Giving 20 to 25 pounds milk a day: 

No. 7—30 to 40 pounds silage. 

5 pounds legume hay. 

5 pounds corn stover or straw. 

3 to 4 pounds cottonseed meal. 

3 to 4 pounds molasses or 2 to 3 

pounds corn. 


Giving 15 to 20 pounds milk a day: 
No. 8&—30 to 40 pounds silage. 
5 pounds legume hay. 
5 pounds corn stover or straw. 
2 to 3 pounds cottonseed meak 


Giving 30 to 40 pounds of milk a days 
No. 9—35 to 45 pounds silage. 
10 pounds legume hay. 
§ pounds cottonseed meal. 
3 to 4 pounds corn and cob meal. 
2 to 3 pounds wheat bran, 


Beef cattle, 800 to 


da meal, 
gume hay. 


« 
’ 
ac 


1,000-pound steers, per 
day: 
No. 10—35 pounds silage. 
10 pounds corn stover, 
tonseed hulls. 
6 to 7 pounds cottons 
No. 1l—30 pounds lage. 
10 pounds corn stover, straw or cot- 
tonseed hulls. 
5 pounds legume hay. 
4 to 5 pounds cottonseed meal. 
5 pounds corn. 
No. 12—30 pounds silage. 
15 pounds corn stover, straw or cot- 


straw oF cot- 


ed meal. 





Digestible Nutrients and Plant Foods in 100 Pounds Feeding Materials 






































snaestibte Plant Feeds 
Nutrients ; 
in 100 pounds in 100 pounds 
”n 
FEED s 
5 2 
a 
aoa ae a % 2 a 
33 £= = 2 2 = 
os “3 #5 5 ov $ 
* Oo Ce) So = =o °o 
Pa & Oa & & Z Ks o 
OUR. dnciscverannacuassbeenieerssiasesecs 7.5 67.8 4.6 1.62 .69 40 
Corn and cob meal 6.1 63.7 3.7 1.38 58 .63 
Corn cob (ground) 0.4 47.3 0.2 232 -07 -6 
a 5.8 56.9 4.6 1.55 -62 4 
Se Pern 12.5 41.6 3.0 2.56 2.95 1.62 
WEMIOGR GMOTTE ccccenesccesconcecncensocses 13.4 46.2 4.3 2.77 2.11 1.18 
Wheat feed (shorts and bran)......... 12.9 45.1 4.0 2.69 2.19 83 
Oe si asckbeaetauiesdenncekeastbadswasesed 9.9 68.4 1.2 1,89 73 57 
Es .khebaonéuewhrackenlesbetecabsuch 9.0 66.8 1.6 1.84 85 7 
Brewers’ grains, ried... .ccccocessessess 21.5 30.5 6.1 4.24 99 09 
DUNE) Culsuteucwoneauacesa see aVebasRes tenes 9.7 52.1 3.8 1,99 81 -56 
SE WEEE coves canbhv ene peta cassaadeseusnd 2.0 45.2 1.3 -64 al 58 
ee MD - poccdydncddasstntetendiscie 4.7 64.6 1.7 1.22 .49 26 
RE SUES Fintinsseinsiceenenaacsdoorsweraed 0.3 12.3 0.7 5 -09 22 
OR DUGR, RIAN SABC: 6000ci0.00ss005 ‘ 7.9 38.1 8.8 1.94 2.22 20 
ND MEL. SEC Oyeeeenensenercesasessences 8.0 57.2 7.5 1.90 3.08 1.17 
eg RS re eee : 9.0 65.0 2.3 1.78 -57 31 
PU UNCE MUOO . cacbindacaesnnnees-<<vedeene 9.3 66.6 2.9 FS Serer, rere 
rrr ere. 7.5 66.2 2.6 1.47 -82 33 
WOE CORE TAITG GEOR ccc ccsscvscrsineecsxd 8.6 60.6 3.0 1.94 46 37 
3 ee ere 13.3 29.6 16.5 3.12 1.50 1.50 
Cottonseed meal, 44 per cent........... 37.0 21.8 8.6 7.06 2.67 1.81 
Cottonseed meal, 36 per cent.......... | 30.0 27.2 7.0 5.76 2.66 1.80 
Linseed meal, new process...........:- 31.7 37.9 2.8 5.90 1.77 1.30 
Linseed meal, old process...........- ‘ 30.2 32.6 6.7 5.42 1.70 1.27 
CRORE oncccarnsesoenseens inne ve waa eas 19.4 54.5 1.1 3.78 1.01 1.49 
Se OS ere 18.4 15.3 32.6 3.26 .76 A 
Peanut, cake from hulled nuts......... 42.8 20.4 7.2 7.62 1.16 1.00 
SE EP ae ee ea a eGR 30.7 22.8 14.4 5.84 1.37 2.47 
Peanut cake, hulls included............ 20.2 16.0 10.9 Se Gi. ceca nude Gasan 
EE AEE NEED, diinctins caaete~seeiers 18.1 59.8 5.3 DDS feccccnccek osees 
Velvet bean and pod meal.. 14.9 51.7 3.8 2.74 57 2.03 
Sunflower seed, with hulls. 13.5 38.1 20.3 2.5 1.22 56 
MN, ME ea enn as boa ee ucla de den ke.oxe 3.3 4.9 4.3 56 19 17 
Skim milk (centrifugal)............. 3.6 4.9 0.2 61 22 17 
SE ree 3.4 4.9 0.1 58 17 4.67 
Tankage (55-60 per cent protein)..... 54.0 tees 12.7 9.30 5.58 55 
Acorn, kernel and shell............... . 2.3). 36:2 3.8 DP Evisowecpen esse 
Se a | eee 4.6 65.2 0.8 1.42 24 .32 
eee, ee 1.0 58.2 J...esses. 5 24 3.16 
RENEE, Soviet vssdensnavdtnesevalbeske 1.0 14.6 0.1 32 -14 49 
MINE kd net adenes buwacd xs b0ces'ew ca aeneed C.9 8.6 0.2 19 ll 27 
NN CNG Waenennascericad oceaesenenaaerakt 0.4 10.2 3.3 ok Tisakesade 
WME. wicice'n skncussnwknsescuesiuccueseued 0.8 6.4 0.1 22 O4 22 
EEE. ais caiweatinst5k Cutannedheasscdiseused 1.1 15.8 0.1 5 12 .53 
DE MNREOEE, c55:c5 cand bawnedawyspaudeed 0.9 24.2 0.3 29 09 51 
_ aks aehaaNb ai aban art ata a 1.0 | 6.0 0.2 22 3 .29 
Corn fodder, medium in water......... 3. } 47.3 1.5 1.07 33 89 
Corn stover, medium in water......... 1.4 31.1 0.6 62 29 83 
ONS I BPE See yeaa 3.2 40.1 1.1 1.14 Joccccscoed coves 
oN SS eco bene ernees 0.6 47.3 0.3 46 23 1.02 
PONE BPE: 600i5 cons ccd ene beeen wat 2.8 44.8 2.0 BEB Inackssheae exces 
Ds ae GOR... cevanoowdenesscue 2.9 $5.0 1.0 1.06 42 1.13 
BOLIOOR CISCCTEN) BAG. viicecivcccccceces P 4.8 49.7 1.7 1.28 35 1.44 
EE a eee eae 4.6 2.8 1.2 1.18 44 1.88 
PRMOCES TRS, Nenvecisnspapassesteeensns 3.0 42.8 1.2 9 31 1.3% 
OO ee Ee ee in 4.5 38.1 1.7 1.34 80 3.27 
ST CR: 5 chau gh ve euneneabedaceiaews 10.6 39.0 0.9 2.38 54 2.23 
a a ae err ee 7.6 39.3 1.8 2.05 .39 1.63 
CEMESOM ClOVES BBY. ccccccccscccccseccs 9.7 36.8 1. 2.26 -60 2.24 
CMU (theverdiosaceswone'encesxxes 1).8 38.6 1.1 2.5 55 1.75 
ie WE WU dabinnr obbedee cecil as ode 10.6 40.9 1.2 2.30 A 1.10 
Kudzu vine hay 11.4 39.8 1.2 fa ee ee 
Lespedeza hay 8.6 41.1 1.1 1,94 1.03 2.07 
Peanut vine, without nuts.............. 6.6 37.0 3.0 1.46 one 1.39 
Velvet bean hay ....... 12.0 40.3 1.4 2.62 55 2.65 
Vetch (hairy) hay 15.7 37.1 1.9 3.18 1.03 2.62 
CAUONO DIED ccesyccccncencvcsseeeses 0.3 33.3 1.5 74 .36 1.28 
TO GORE. MTR esckccccsccccessiswe ss 2.8 38.5 1.0 a) 12 89 
COG WE accawedeeseese season ind 3.4 39.1 0.7 SID Vectcavecade «tsun 
ON GEARS  vcccccnsenusesecenede<se stances 1.1 15.0 0.7 .34 .16 44 
SIRO? MEME acct aden sirnscnsxsdesss 6 11.6 0.5 24 15 19 
Corn and soy bean silage............... 1.6 13.8 0.8 40 16 45 
Me WOE. CINE. deo ivcssedcccscicnsssses 2.6 11.0 0.7 -62 17 71 
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seed hulls 
pound 

vunds sil 

inds ie 


For w intering te breeding cows: 











No. 14 is silag 
5 ur ds les i 
1 t ) poun ~ cottons 
No. 15 ur 
yu s s cot 
inds cott € al 
For wintc ving sanchenes 
No. 16-25 to 30 poun ds silage : ae 
to 10 pounds corn stover, or stra 
i pound cottons 1? 
No. 17 ) pounds legum 
sunds cort st ¥ r or str 
ind cottonseed meal 
For hogs, brood sows, and young growing 
pige: | 
No. 18—E.qual parts of corn and wheat shorts. 
Add ‘what legume hay they will eat 
or green pasturage. Give as much 
as the -y will eat up promptly two 
or three times a Gay. 
No. 19-3 1 ts corn, 

l soy 3 

4 hat legume hay they will tak 
ng g, espec y tl 
No. parts. 

Pa 1 pa 

Add lesxum iy or green grazing, 
es ially tor the sows. 

For fattening hogs: 
No. 21—Corn, 3 parts. 

Cottonseed meal, 1 part, 

Feed not over 4 weeks, then feed a 
ration without cottonsecd meal for 
three weeks before returning to 
the cottonseed meal again. 


No. 22—Corn, 8 to 10 parts. 
Tankage, 1 part. 

No. 23--Fattening hogs should gather from 
one-half to three-fourths cheir 
feed from soy bean Ss, peanuts, 
sweet potatoes, velvet beans, etc., 
the balance of the ration being 
made up of corn or corn and cot 
tonseed meal, 


Corn or Oats for Horses? 


Or bushel of corn is equal to about two 
bushels of oats. If grass hay is fed, 
then oats alone may be better than corn 


alone, or two bushels of oats may be worth 
more than one bushel of corn; but if any 
legume hay is fed, like alfalfa, lespedeza, 
clover, soy bean, or cowpea, then one 
bushel of corn is fully equal to two bushels 
of oats. Or, if one part of cottonseed meal 
is fed to five or six parts of corn by weight, 
then one bushel of corn is fully equal to two 
bus! a of oats. 


Monthly Consumption of Feedstuffs 


ng per cent of yearly consumption for 


month) 

: |=2 
> ae 
= nia 

) 








Wheat 





100, 0/100, 01108 























10.0} 14.1] 16.5] 10.9 
9.2) 14. 5 
9,2) 14.2} 16.2) 11.5 
8.3} 12.0} 13.7) 10.6 
7.2 6a: Sn 2 
6.5} 3.7] 1.1) 5.8 
5.8} 3.3] 1.0] 4.8 
5.9} 3.2} 1.0} 5.4 
ood 3.6 1.5) SS 
8.4] 5.2] 4.1] 6.3 
11.4] 8.5} 9.5} 9.2 
10.3} 11.3] 13.3} 10.6 
Cowpeas and Soy Beans 
Acrease, Yicld, and Prices 
; ’ ae 
2a | | | ee 
4 | | Ee 
Sve agp 
-ae eas 
>aZ A Lb zs 
a5a } 25S 
| > 
. o 
|} sé 4 
| ~ 4 = 
Del $3.00] $3.75 
Va 3.00) 3.50 
2.6) yi 3.20 
g 3.10] 3.70 
| 2.55} 3.35 
| 3.35] 3.75 
} 100) 10¢ | 450} 3.15] 3.50 
..| 130] 125} 100) 100) 720]...... ee 
1 122} 130) 106} 113 936! eer Desces 
Cowpeas ‘ 
77| 92) 94| 100! 675} 3.001...... 
59} 82] 101] 103} 835)...... ‘iain 
91 gg) 96) 109} 655 2.95} 3.35 
105{ 101] 112/ 105} 500} 3.15) 3.80 
81) 115; 93) 106| 765} 3.65} 4.35 
74{ 89) 77] 103} <60) 2.10} 2.50 
85} 95] 105] 108} 400) 3.00) 3.35 


89} 86) 96) 96) 400) 3.15]...... 














99} 99] 100) 100} 660) 2.70] 3.25 
98} 100) 112) 112} S50} 2.50) 3.35 
101] 103} 95) 106} 370} 2.70) 3.40 
88] 80} 100) 100} 240) 3.30/...... 
116} 146) 142] 150} 600} 2.70) 3.25 
168] 110) 100} 108) 345/...... 3.10 
9 124) 106} 120; 580} 2.40) 3.15 
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“I have been a subscriber now for nearly 
six months and think I can hardly do with- 
fut your valuatie paper.”—Wyatt Norwood, 
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Wherever you see the 
red Star and green T 
sign, drive in under it 
for a supply of Texaco 
Motor Oil for your car 





<TEXACO ROOFING 


HI 
=<—>>=,:-..can be cut into any desired shapes, fttigl i 












A Quick, Clean-cut Fit 


Water-tight and Neat 






































neat and tight around dormer windows, siloy 
roofs, ventilators, and into valleys and over = 
ridges. It bends without breaking because of 
its Tong- fibred felt reinforcing, making val-.. 
ley tin and metal flashing unnecessary. It1s 
coated on both sides and thoroughly satu- 
rated with Texaco Bitumen, the finest 
water-proofing material known. It issmooth 
and clean. It won’t rot; it resists fire;it won’t 
meltin the hottest summer’s sun. It remains 
water-tight where nailed. It won’t crack from 
sudden changes of temperature; it won’t curl 
or crack at the edges. It can be used as sid- 
ing or floor covering; is laid by any handy 
man following the simple directions. It in- Always lookfor this 
cludes rust-resisting galvanized nails and — me! oy 4 
cement in each roll; no extras to buy. It is aia 
sold by a dealer near you...no freight to pay. 








THE TEXAS COMPANY, Petroleum and Its Products 
General Offices: Houston, Texas. Offices in Principal Cities 
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by theS 


&>-— Mechanically Inclined 


: Wf; -t0 send for my big ry; — Seeuninteensitenees 
Vi ja-ract FREE! Here are Three Knives “ ae 
T ! See pS sn SOE 
You Need! deh 


y . fel ton eaiee in © Sew - 
$150 to $400nmonthin the This set consists of butcher CF Se: 
a 


pee cnt Secue bastoen, or bread knife, skinning or 
small cost learn to be an ex- slicing knife and a sticking 


GET READY FOR HOG KILLING 




















pe 
/ System of working on real 
/ Use tools not books. 





70} 83] 100} 103} 480}...... Lieaxs | 
91] 88} 88! 99) 400) 2.40; 3.30 | 





Mac une, Texas. 


machine shop work, etc. Ket’s 4 sete ood 
EMORY 3. 


SWEENEY, Pree 
LEARN A TRADE beechwood handles with three brass saw rivets. 


SCHOOL OF 


AUTO-TRACTOR-AVIATION 
57 Y BLOG. KANSAS CITY.MO wi 


snd Dotogra ale repradtctigns of These knives are made of high grade cutie steel, highly fin- 














cara, or hand knife. Blades are’ 
six inches in length. 





— ished, uniformly tempered, carefully ground and sharpened, 


Earn a set of these three Knives by getting up a club of (2) two yearly 
subscriptions to The Progressive Farmer. Sent prepaid. 




















of its patentable nature. Prompt 
20 years experience. Write today 


TALBERT & TALBERT 4906 TALBERT BLDG, Washington, D.C 


inventors on securing Patents. model 
or sketch of your invention for Free Opinion 


Or send $1.75 for a one year subscription to The Progressive Farmer 
(new or renewal) and we will send you the Knives. 








advice to 












service. 
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investment and not an expense. 





Protected from 
Winter Blasts 








With an IDEAL-Arcola Heating Outfit the farm home becomes the equal of the finest city mansion 
All rooms are heated from one fire and with great fuel saving—out- 


lasts the building—no other feature or equipment of a home will do 
so much for yourself and your family. 


An IDEAL-Arcola is an 


IDEAL-~Arcola 
Heating Outfits 





idence, Worcester, Springfield ( ane.) 
Pittsburgh, Baltimore, Washington, Rich 





Any Dealer will furnish in sizes to suit rooms and climatic conditions. 


F No. Ne Size IDEAL-Arcola with tee sq. ft. of Rediation es 
‘or | 
Soft a. = bid - ** 200 A al 213 
Gi] sts ft sc tm: 6 h6UsltltCU 
. No. 3 A Size IDEAL-Arcela with 138 sa: ft ef Radiation oss 
or 
Hard oe hw ct) oe oe ee oe oe oe 251 
oe 4-A ct) i) A “ Ft] ct) « 299 
5A * “ “ “ “ 349 


Prices include Expansion Tank and Drain Vaive. Prices do not include labor, pipe and 
fittings used in installation and which are supplied b 
Radiation is of regular 38-in. height 3-column AMERICAN Peerless,in sizes as needed to 

suit your rooms. Outfits shipped complete f.o. b. our nearest warehouse, at Boston, Prov- 
Albany, New Ycrk, Philadelphia, Harrisburg, 
mond, Buffalo, Cincinnati, Indianapolis, Bir- 
mingham, Detroit, Chicago, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, St. Paul, Des Moines, or St. Louis. 


the loca! dealer at extra charge. 








The beauty of the IDEAL- Arcola 
method is that no celler is needed. 
Everythigg is on one floor. The Arcola 
is placed in any room that has a chim- 
ney connection. No running to cellar. 
Same water is used over and over again 
for years. No fire risk. 


Buy now at present attractive 
prices for outfits complete! 


IDEAL-Arcola outfit consists of the 
boiler and radiators to heat various 
size houses. Write us your require- 
ments! Unlike stov@és, there are no 
coal-gas leaks into the living-rooms. 
The IDEAL-Arcola delivers the soft, 
radiant warmth of hot water—not the 
dry, burnt-out atmosphere of stove 
heating. There is no fire risk to build- 
ing—no danger to children—fire lasts 
for hours! The Arcola burns hard or 
soft coal. 








Shipped complete for immediate installation 





The outfit consists of an IDEAL- Arcola Radiator: 
Boiler and 4, 5, or 6 AMERICAN Radiators and 
Special Expansion Tank—everything except labor, 
pice and fittings, which any local dealer will supply. 
See table above ivr various sizes and prices of outiits, 
Catalog showing open views of houses, with the IDEAL- 

Arcola Boiler in position will be mailed (free). 


“ozauave’™ AMERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY 
es oe ve eevee a: 


Write today 
Writeto 
Department F.23 
Chicago. 


. THE PROGRESSIVE FARME 


Suggestions for Pastures 
and Fences 


7. Farmers unable to use the hot 


Creosoting Fence Posts: How It treatment shoukLuse tl 
Pays tp dg py dey 
UNLEss there is an abu 


lived 
the farm 8. The tops of all posts should be pointes 
of time and 


or cut on a slant to keep the water 


and col 
ie cold treatment only 
end of the post with 
deal to the life of shoy 
posts. 
vood on 
undance 
to use 


nee ol 
and the farmer has an ab 


lab r, he cannot afford trom cob 




















short-lived wooden fence posts unless they Jecting on top. It is also advisable to pain 
are treated. the top of the post if it is not creosoted 
1. Coal-tar \creosote is the ,material which G. H. ALFORD 
gives the best results when the cost of labor 
and the additional life are coneevand. ° 
2. Seetesieaiaie show that it is best to use Grass Mixtures That Are Good 
peeled round posts from three to four inches 
in top-diameter and just long enough to al Pi average lands of the South, Possibly 
low a few inches above the wire. Round iree to six pounds of Beratade grass seed 
sts are more satisfactory t split tim- 5s d on a well-prepared seed bed from Apprif 
r because they have a uniform absorbing to or Bermuda sod scattered and COV 
surface of sapwood Small, short posts re- ered at any season of the year when there 
duce the cost for creosote and for labor in’ is moisture, one to two bushels of bur clove 
handling, last practically as long as larger seed in the burs and three to four pounds of 
posts, and afford ample strength for the white clover per acre sowed in the early fall 
fence line. and one bushel of lespede za seed sowed iq 
The following table from the Iowa Experi- February or March will give the most satis 
ment Station gives the average life or years '#°' sh results When Bermuda objece 
of the posts made from various woods, both tionable a good permanent pasture is more 
treated and untreated:— difficult to maintain, 
- Untreated Treated For damp lands the following may be used 
Kind of post Years Years Red top... & pounds 
MN Arcs ddniabsubisnerkeaveises 25 Alsike clove --6 pounds 
EEE TRIE 3 27 Wy MNOe. CLOWEE ciccdaccrdnssnebscvcen 3} pounds 
MOE -wicixeucsenssendavsses 4 27 Lespedeza 25 pounds 
Cottonwood co eeccccvevevecceece 3 27 
tt OE sb cseveusdscchinedes 4 26 
Honey L 30 Silos: Each Type Has Its Good 
Red Elm 25 - yp 
Red Oak 20 Poi 
Soft Mapk 57 oints 
wane Blo 2 ANY containcr that is air-tight and having 
Witce 53 \ alls that are smo th and imper: ‘ous to 
PRSARRSP STEN SEA SS ? both air and water, will keep silage in good 
condition, 


Following is the estimated average life of 





E 
| 








MOOm mrs 0 


Bh Send today (enclose 60c) and get 
10 choice Strawberry Piants. Don't 
delay. ursery stock very scarce. 
Order now to insure shipment in 
ample time for planting. Guaran- 
teed to reach you in perfect condi- 
tion ready to set out. Rapid 
growers. Prolific bearers. Large, 
plump, and sugary Berries, 

Send _ for 

our Big 

New Cat- 
alogon Arkansas Grown 
Trees, Plants and Seeds. 


















Shows way to success 
with fruit 


Fayettevils, ‘ire 





New Feacher Beds only $10. 50 








New Feather Pillows 20 per ps New, Sanitary and 
Dustless Feathers. Best 8 oz. Ticking SATISFACTION 
GUARANTEED. Write for new catalog. Agents wanted 


SCUTHERN FEATHER & PILLOW CO Dept 2. GreenstoroW.C. 





Send in your renewal promptly. 
d 


Get up a 
club and get a reward. 
























SWEET POTATOES AVERAGE, $137 PER ACRE 


The value of the South’s crops per 
acre is far ahead of the North and 
West. The average acre of sweet pota- 


toes is worth $137—will feed twice as 
many hogs as corn and carry them 
twice as long. There are good farm- 
ing opportunities along the 


Seaboard 


the souths newest great railway- 


Vegetables, oranges and grapefruit net 
$500 to $2,000 per acre. Healthy, 
mild climate. Good schools, churches, 


‘roads. 





For information write 


J. M. JONES, 
Gen.Dev.Agt. 

SEABOARD 
a AIR LINE 


Room 149, 

















































patesetes and treated posts as shown in The cost, durability, ease of construction 
sOulsiana tests: > and upkeep are factors that must he con 
Est mated Estimated cidered. The cost varies conside rably, de- 
Kind of Untreated Treated pending upon the material used. The cheap: 
_ of wood Years Years est silo is the common pine stay his 
ak Or ange (bois d’s arc) over 15 silo in size 14x30, 92-tons capacity, can be 
: os age tke see eeeeeeeees 0 to +4 purchased for about $350. The concrete, same 
neh : ( - : 

pareee @ CATE) cr eeevereee a size, will cost about $400; the Modified Wis- 

L JF eee ew ewer reeewwanl ( 5 
‘ co ) ¥ 10 consin cypress, $500; the patented cypress, 
South <n i hit teeees i ceeerees 06 to 7 9 $550; hollow clay block, $600; steel, $700. The 

Southe h ar 5 tk ) - aa 
Cypre ( vty eranes VHP 45 - ; 4 7 on or more cost of construction will vary from $700 to 
ypres Se eT ree 5 to 20 or more S200. de ey mn és a hen en . 
White ch deen Sto? 15 to 20 $300, d pending largely on labor conditions. 
| Red gleaf pine (heart) 5 to 7 As to durability, silos built of cement and 
Oe MORE kdccsices Jee ecesseeega to 4 15 to 20 concrete a Slay products, will be the more 
Sap pine (longleaf, short- : durable. W hen properly built these should 

15 > 
| Je af and loblolly)..........2 to 4 15 to 20 last almost a lifetime. Pine silos properly 
> 15 ) : ¥ 
——- NS Sat cb ahaa bes o> 1 to 2 15 to 20 built and cared for would do well to last 
Ba BENGE cvisscueisuncsas ee L to 2 15 to 20 10 years in this country. Uypress silos un- 
AY ccc eerccneececesvenees 1to2 6 to lf der same conditions should last at least 
is not always necessary or advisable 20 years. Steel silos have not been in use 
— 
= 
a4 
= 
s een tt 
( 
¢, 
"eve 
7e 








SHOWING METHOD OF SETTING CORNER POST 
to treat the above-ground portion of the so long as other types, but when properly 
posts. Some authorities recommend the hot cared for should prove very permanent. 
‘ le entire st; oth F : 
and cold treatment for the Seven pees her In ease of construction, the patent steel, 
authorities advise the hot and cold treatment and tl ithic concer } k 
for the lower ond extending about six inches ind the monolitaic concrete possibly ran 
e tn above the wooden types, with the possible 


e cold creosote treat- 
rtion of 


and th 
the 


above the groun 
ment alone lor 
the post. 

4. The outfit for creosoting posts consists 


above-ground yx exception of some of the patented silos made 
of cypress. 
and hollow block 


In upkeep the concrete 




















ot a metal tank large enough to hold a num- silos rank _lirst. Steel silos, howe ver, vill 
ber of posts under which a fire may be vuilt tank closely in this respect. These silos 
to heat the creosote to about 220 Fahrenheit. W!!! require a dressing of some ma 
Phe peeled, well seasoned posts sho uld re- ter prevent a losing of moisture 
iain in the hot solution two or three hours tht the walls in tl case of concrete 
wl ‘y should be put into "cold aut d w block 1 to prevent 
creosote 1 1 7 ) The cold creo- chemical action bet t! acid yf the 
sote ma 1 mm or wooden ves- silage anc the metal 1 thie cas of steel 
sel. A ga one head chiseled silos. Tar prep: good for the 
out is a hot treatmé nt anc ormer and an lj it the lat 
an oak barrel is a good vessel r the cold te W oodet | equire painting, 
creosote, and much t nehoring and to 
. Prices of coal-tar creosote range from 20 loosening tg itening of hoops, « <cepte 
its to 35 cents jf gi ym barrel lots. A Ing rere aden are used.—W, H. 
SO s ent treat three Block, Florida Static 

posts from three to i inches at the top. 

6. Two or more farmers s! 1 jointly own Don't t row away last year’s “Reference 
and use the treatment equiy t. Codpera- Special” just because you have this year’s. 
tion will justify the use of a rather expen- Much \v alaut yle information in our 1920 issue 
sive outfit. ; is not repeated this time. 





EXPERIENCE LETTERS AND PHOTOGRAPHS WANTED FROM 
FARMERS AND FARM WOMEN 


OR the best letter received on each subject we will award a prize of $5, for the 
second best letter $3, and we will pay regular space rates for every other letter 
we print. Prize letters not to exceed 300 words. 


“Experiences in Marketing Vegetable and Truck Crops-”—Mail letters by January 5. 
“Experiences in Selling Tobacco.”—Mail Ictters by January 12. 

“Experiences in Selling Corn.”—Mail letters by January 19. 

SUBJECTS FOR FARM MEN AND WOMEN 
“Some Mistakes I Have Made.”—We offer $1 for each short letter we print, Must 
be written on a single sheet. When preferred name and address will be withheld. 
SUBJECTS FOR FARM WOMEN 
“Experiences in Making Pin Money or Extra Money From Vegetables, Fruits, 
Flowers, Poultry, Canned Goods, and in Other Ways.” 
PHOTOGRAPHS WANTED 
We pay for all good farm photographs we can use. Mail ; hotographs any time. 
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Saturday, January 1, 1921 


Hew to Get Good Pastures in the 
South 


ip a fence that will turn any 
of livestock A 32 to 44-inch 
m to heavy woven wire with two or 
trands of barbed wire on top will 
satisfactory 

Remove plants that Interfere with 
the growth of pasture plants, and ob- 
stacles of any kind that prevent the use 
of the mowe! 
Amount of Pasture Needed Per Animal. 













ROVIDE two or three acres for every 
Pi000- pound cow or horse or equivalent 
animal units, and then add 25 per cent 
more land to provide for dry weather and 
other unfavorable conditions. 

4. As a general rule, the only fertilizers 
that may be profitably applied to pas- 
tures are phosphorus and lime. In many 
cases it will pay to apply two or more 
tons of ground limestone to the acre of 
plowed ground. After mixing the lime 
with top soil by disking and harrowing, 
acid phosphate or basic slag phosphate 
may be applied at the rate of 300 to 500 
pounds per acre. Legumes should be 
used, and these will gather nitrogen from 
the air. Wh land is very poor it 
may be necessary to use a small amount 
of nitrogen to give the legumes a stuart, 
or when possible apply stable manure 

5. Sow Bermuda, where it does well 
and is desired, and lespedeza in almost 
any part of the South. To these warm 
weather plants add such clovers as do 
well in the section for early grazing. For 
the lower South bur clover has been 
found best for this purpose although 
white and hop clovers also do well on 
many soils in the section, In the upper 
South white and hop clovers will be 
found more dependable than bur clover 
although soils will be found that grow bur 
clover satisfactorily. Carpet grass should 
be substituted for Bermuda on the sandy 
soils of the Lower Gulf Coast where DBer- 
muda often does not do well. Paspalum 
dilatatum or Dallas grass is a gplendid 
grass for late fall grazing. 





Pasture Mixtures 


SOME suggested pasture mixtures with 
the rate of seeding are as follows: 

Bermuda seed—§ pounds per acre or a 
piece of sod per every 1 to 3 square feet. 

Lespedeza—15 to 20 pounds 

White clover—3 pounds. 

Bur clover—2 to 3 bushels. 

Mixture for moist land where Bermuda 
and lespedeza do well. 

Bermuda—6 pounds seed or pleces of 
sod. 

Lespedeza—15 to 20 pounds 

Alsike clover—6§ to 8 pounds. 

Red top—10 pounds. 

Mixture for moist land in the upper 
South where Bermu«la and lespedeza do 
not grow well: 

Timothy, 12 pounds; Red top, 10 pounds; 
Alsike clover, 8 pounds, 

For ell-drained uplands where Ber- 
muda ant lespedeza are not adapted: 

Orchard grass, 19 pounds; White clover, 
4 pounds; Oats grass, 6 pounds; Meadow 
fescue, 8 pounds; Red clover, 6 pounds, 
(Where land is rich and has good lime 
content.) 

When and How to Sow. 


ERMUDA seed may be sowed in May or 

June but the use of sodis more reliable 
and it may be set out at any time of 
year provided moisture conditions are fav- 
orable and the sod is covered during 
cold weather. Bermuda seed will germi- 
nate satisfactorily only on well-prepared 
Seed beds, and in this connection, it 
Should be stated that a welil-pulverized 
but firm seed bed will be needed for 
most pasture plant seed. This is espec- 
ially true with small seed. -Light cover- 
ing is essential in sowing small seed. 

Lespedeza is best sowed in late winter 
and early spring, while most clovers and 
pasture grasses do best when sowed early 
enough in the fall to allow a moderate 
growth before cold weather. 

6. Do not allow the land to wash or 
Sully. Pasture crops cannot. establish 
themselves on moving land. 

7. Do not graze the pasture too closely 
or allow animals on the field during wet 
Weather. It is just as possible to drive 
out the pasture plants by too heavy 
grazing as it is to exterminate weeds 
in the pasture by frequent mowing. The 
plants should be allowed to become well 
established before they are grazed very 
much. Moderately close grazing after the 
Plants haye become well established is 
all right, 

8. Run the mover over the field often 
enough during July and August to pre- 
hone] the non-pasture plants from making 

tf 

4. Benmuda pastures, owing to the 
pewing habit of the grass, become sod 
a. — a few years and produce a 

ed amount of grazing. To prevent 

ve improve this condition the pasture 
aca be thoroughly disked or plowed 
ry year or so. This cultivation should 


be Liv 
ven at a time when moistu i 
plentiful, — 


, throw away last year’s “Reference 
Muci ial” just because you have this year’s. 

ch valuable information in our 1920 issue 
ot repeated this time. 


The K- 


Removable Timer 
What It Means to 


Your Tractor 


The spark which makes your tractor go depends on two platinum 

“points” in the “timer” or “circuit breaker” of the magneto. 
These points close and open for every spark—hundreds of times 
per minute. 


Every ignition system contains a circuit breaker. Have you 
ever examined your circuit breaker, or because of its location 
are you content to hope it will never cause trouble? 


Good operation of an ignition system demands that points be 
kept free from oil and dirt, dressed to keep the two surfaces 
flat and adjusted to open 1-64 of an inch. 


To neglect these points means certain trouble—to care for them 
takes only a few minutes a year if the magneto is properly con- 
structed, 


On the K-W Magneto this entire mechanism (—the complete 
circuit breaker, platinum points and all) can be removed from 
the magneto as one unit in half a minute’s time and held in the 
hand while inspecting, cleaning or adjusting. 


This is one of the advantages of K-W Magneto design. It is 
made easy to care for and therefore gives better service. 







































Carry an Extra Timer 


Many farmers know that an 
hour’s tractor time lost often 
costs more than several magnetos. 
They equip their tractors with 
the reliable K-W Magnetos and 
carry an extra timer or circuit 
breaker which can be slipped in 
place instantly when the points 
need replacing. The old points 
can be replaced at leisure. Thus 
constant operation is assured. 
























i NeW. vou can get the latest WITTE Arm 
loa sone Lever Controlled, Force Feed 
Le jee Sou Se coming up logs any 
oves ea w barrow—a es any- 
where—saws up-hill, down-hill or on ny A 
Cuts much faster than fermer rigs. Oper- 
ated by a high power, frost-proof 


wr only 25 4: Cye le Engine 


ate. Double the powerneeded for saw- 
ing ys or = of yd balanced 


e ay: Complete cans Saw 
O. B. Kansas City, M 
pe Pittsburgh,Pa., add $6.50 
Don’t buy any Log Saw, Tree 
Saw or Buzz Saw Outfit until 
you oames seen the new 


slowest Guaranteed 
the mark yrvat prt Cats much faster  cis.ce 













“4 mer ri On tests we cut 2-ft. log in 90 

New WITTE Tree Saw seconds. Tree saw cuts "em elose to 
At low cost additional can ground. Goes anywhere. We are making 
now et the new bo E Tree peciul advertising price NOW—So write 
uipment — ch anges, Log Log at on.e for complete descri +" st this 
Saw to Tree Saw. wonderful outfit F’ BRANCH SAW $23.50. 

es Ae | size. 

Send for Log and Tree, WITTE Engine Works 
ae 2356 Oakland Ave., Kansas Ci Re. 














OD SEEDS | HIDES— WANTED —HIDES 
Sell Your piides Direct to Our Tannery. 
Green Salted Hides .........+.+ 10 cents per pound 


Dry Flint Hides ..........sess 20 cents per pound 
GOOD AS CAN BE GROWN Payable in Oak Harness Leather at y* cents Ib., 


Prices Below All Others BEC Cre a sels deeiner, at 75 cents per D. in 
: : 3ECOME NT in your locality and gather 
I will give a lot of new up the Hides and sell our Leather. 


Send_ for Pri Sh Leggins, Harness, etc. 
sorts free with every order |} Seid) 05 frie fp oe Dian we, Denise 
Ifill. Buy and test. Refurn LINCOLN LEATHER CO. Fayetteville, Tenn. 


if not O. K.—money refanded 


Big Catalog FREE . 
ow eaten et es | PEACH & APPLE 
tables and Howers. Send yours 























and your neighbors’ addresses. Cc 
R. H. SHUMWAY, Rockford. ML TRE woe <r 
Bear, Plonn Cherry, Berrian Grapes: ase Shee 
When writins abverttoare. sey : “lam writing you as Genaiecenel ay nnd Sendo use. FREE, 
Aatece tha roliability. ef ail sre Earma ‘arin’ | TEN. BURSERY GO. Cleveland, T 





SPARE TIME 
or 
CASH MONEY 


Which Would You Prefer? 
You already have the spare time, but 
you can swap it for ready cash, as 
The Progressive Farmer Agent for 
your community. Hundreds of sub- 
scriptions are expiring in every farm- 
ing community. Your spare time is 
worth several hundred dollars to us 
during the next few months. You 
have the spare time—we will pay you 
well for it. Let’s swap. 
WRITE TODAY 
for full particulars of our money- 
making offer to agents, and get start- 
in your community before someone 
else does. 
Address nearest office. 


Toe fhoprseerin’ Parva? 


Raleigh, Atlanta, Birmingham, 
Memphis, Dallas. 




















CASH For Your Spare Time 


Is what we offer you in the Agency 
for The Progressive Farmer in 
your community. 


You do not need experience to begin with, 

we will help. All you have to do is to wake 
the start for yourself, and we will help make 
money during your spare time. 
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EASY NOW TO SAW LOGS AND 
CUT DOWN TREES 





Only one man, or even a boy, with 
the improved Ottawa Engine Log 
Saw can easily cut 25 to 40 cords a 
day, and at a cost of less than 2c per 
cord. This machine, which outdoes 
all others, has a heavy, cross-cut saw 
driven by a powerful especially de- 
signed 4-cycle gasoline e1 e. It’sa 
fast money-maker for those us it, 
and now with coal at high prices and 
wood in great demand, users are 


making sp lendid profit. It does more 
than 10 men could do, either cutting 
down trees or sawing logs and 
branches. When not sawi the en 
gine is used for other work requiring 
dependable power. 





Patent Applied For 





Farmers Everywhere Are Using This One-Man 

Power Log Saw. It's a Fast Worker and 

a Splendid Profit Maker. 

The machine is mounted on truck 
wheels to make it easy to mov thi 
trees or logs, and from cut t 

log wilhout stoppin engi 
is a patented feature. \ friction 
clutch starts and’stops saw without 
stopping the engine. An automatic 
clutch stops the saw undu 
resistance. 

The Ottowa is also fitted for 
ing down trees. I[t cuts level with 
ground, leaving no stumps sticking up. 

' 


Two men can easily fall 40 to 0 t 


ve to 
ocutona 


This 


in case of 





a day in ordinary timbet \ branch 
‘saw attachment cuts up branches and 
poles. 

The outht is compact, simple, easy 
to handle and durable against a lite- 


time of hard wear. Guaranteed for 
vcliable operation in the hands oft 
ever) t wl has trees t ut dow and log 
Full 1 ! y 
pa ‘ ‘ 1 off had 
si a Ottawa M ‘ 18 

















Land Clearing Book 


Most authentic land clearing book ever 
published. Tells you also about the new 
miracle-working Hercules one-man stump 
puller. At last a one-man stump puller 
which does work almost beyond belief. 
Send for the free book. 





One “+0 Pulls Biggest ae 


if you have any stumps - of yea | should get this 
great land clearing ages and find out about the 
perfected Hercules. eH pulls big, tough, 
tap-rooted, rock- set stumps with only one men. 
Send name and eddress and we will 
Write Today mail free the greatest band clear 
book ever published. Send postcard for this free book an 
special offer today. 





enterviite, lowe 








ice we Hercules 











Shipping weight 15! bs. Price $22.50 
pee TELESCOPE with magnifying glasses which 

nable you to see cross on Target quarter of a mile, 
Pays for itself on the first job of 

TERRACING, DITCHING, TILE DRAINING, 
IRRIGATING, etc. 

Best investment any land owner ever made with 
Twenty-Two Dollars and Fifty Cents, Simple ac. 
curate, durable and complete with full ‘instrt 1¢- 
tions, Used and endorsed by Agricultural Schools 
Cousty Demonstration Agents, and farmers from 
Atlantic to Pacific, and you will endorse it too 
after us ing it—if not your money bac k. 

Write for description of Level! and TELESCOPE 
details of money back guarantee; or better still 
order NOW before the heavy rains set in. 


BOSTROM-BRADY MANUFACTURING CO. 
58 Stonewall Street, ATLANTA, BA. 





What the Farmer Wants to 
Know 


Parcel Post Rates 
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Virginia Agricul 
irginia Agricultural Leaders 
grAre Agricultural Department—Com- 
sioner, G. W. Koiner, Richmond; Di- 
rector of Markets, J. H. Meek, Richmond; 


State Dairy and Foo 


Purcell. 


d Commissioner, B, L. 


State Board of Agriculture and and Im- 
Congressional Dis- 


migration—( Named 


by 


tricts): First, A. J. MeMath, Onley; Sec- 
ond, Frank Lindsay, Portsmouth; Third, 
J. S. Taylor, Beach; Fourth, J. F. Kolar, 
Disputanta; Fifth Berkley D. Adams, 
Red Oak; Sixth, R. H. Angel, Roanoke; 
Seventh, T. W. Allen, Mt. Jackson; 
Eighth, Robert H. Gray, Leesburg; Ninth, 
kh. W. Dickinson, Castlewood: Tenth, R. 


R Heydenreich, 





russ, 


president, 


Staunton; 
: P 


Julian Bur- 
I., ex-officio, 


Blacksburg; Lawrence T. Berry, secre- 


Richmond, 
Extension Service ess in A. 
Burruss, president, V. , ae ‘Joh n R 
> Me ore, ASSISt- 

unt director; Chas, G. Bun tat 


te f state 


boys’ 


club gent NM 4 \l \l 
! Krank A, Buchanan dairy hus- 
mandnuin; J. C. Hart, agronom Miss 
I Ssik bHlods« ssistunt state agent; 
Miss Hal I liughes, state girls’ club 
ent; J. PY Keen, animal husbandman; 
‘ s Ralston horticulturist; Ww, D. 





ers, dairy specialist; Cha EK. Seitz, 

ural engineer; R, C. Thomas, as- 

plant pathologist; Au FF. Treakle 

poultry husbandmar y t. Price, editor. 


1D 
All above e at Blackbure, Va 


District Agents—J. G. Bruce, Culpeper; 


e. S. Farrar, PBurkeville; J. H. Quisen- 
berry, Fredericks Tlall; W CC; Shackle- 
f al Proffit Miss Elizabeth Cook, dis- 
tiict agent at large Blacksburg Miss 
Mary Helen Ferris, 801 KF. Franklin St., 
. ond: Mis Mldona Oliver, 20% Lynch 
dg Lyuachburg 

State Experiment Station Staff—VDresi- 
dent J. Burruss director, \ W. 
Drinkard, Jr.: horticulturist, H. L. Price; 


chemist, W. B. Elleit; entomologist, W 
J. Schoene; rronomist, TY. IB. Hutcheson; 
lant ithok st and nicteriologist, F. 
D. Fromme; field horticulturist, G Ss 
Ralston; animal husbandman, R. FE. Tlunt; 
dairy husbandman, C. W. Holdaw 








Supervisors, oan Se herrseen’ Sta- 
tions—Stat« puperye , Bb. Hutcheson; 
W \W qween, Bowling Green Bb. G 
Anderson, Lpnesnatton ; KF Cocke, 





Lightfoot i. R. Hodgson, Staunton; D 
J. Berger, Chatham: A, N. Hodgson r 
tinsville: M. O. Wilson, Charlotte C, H 
i. T. Batten, Holland 


Eastern Shore of Virginia Produce Ex- 
change Secretary, A. J. MeMath, Onley 
Holstein-Friesian Asscaieen of Vir- 
ginia—Vresident, J. Turner, Htollins; 
etary, R. V. sigrtina: le, Sweet Bria 
Virginia State Farmers’ Union-—Presi- 
lent, > Thornhill, Richmond; vice- 
president, O. A, Thomas; secretaury-treas- 
urer, Geo. H Bowles, Lynchburg; exec- 
utive committee: Geo. A. Lambert, C. W 


acdgett, W. M. Cease, E. 
‘arrotl. 


Brown, M. E. 1 
M. Newton, H. H. ¢ 


State Farmers’ Institute—Joseph A. 
Turner, president ject B Morgan 
SI yherd, secretary-treasurer, Ashland 

stgte Horticultt —_ Society RB. F. Moo- 
mi president, Cle rdale; W Pr. Mas- 

yy, s etary, win chashen 

Virginia Tobacco Growers’ Associa- 
tion—lI’resident, J. Hf. Warren, Route 2, 
Danville; vice-president, R. L. Coleman, 
lava; secretary-treasurer, W Rr Oge 


Route 
j HW 
Clarksville: H. T. 
Mitchell, Boxwood; 
State Farm Bureau 
ent, FE. H. Sanders 


Danvillk executive committee: 
il Ringgold J | Young 
Jones, Purkeville: G. H 
Wm. Lea. 
Federation—Presi- 
Max Me: 





agws; Sec- 


etary, E. K. Coyner, Marion. 

State “ge gee s Association—Presi- 
lent, F kr © jaldwin, Fredericksburg 
Va.3 nb ama Bh ey Frank §S Walker, 


secret 


iry-treas- 


icksburg; 


Woodberry Forest, Va.; 
irer, Frank is Buchanan, BE " 
Martindale, Sweet Briar; 


directors: R. V. 

J L. Miller, Richmond; Peyton Rowe, 
tichmond: Joe A. Turner, Hollins: Frank 
S. Walker, Woodberry Forest: Frank C. 
Baldwin. Fredericksburg; J. C. Courtner, 
letersville; Fred Driver, Waynesboro; A. 
Fe. Howard, Charlottesville: R. FE. Hunt, 
Rlacksburg 

State Superintendent of Education 


Harris Hart, Richmond. 


Traveling Libraries and Free Book 
Loans in Virginia 





B' \OKS from the 1 collection of the 
Virginia State T ary, Richmond, Va., 

avy be borrowed by any responsibl per- 
on in the state, an communities and 
schools may borrow ollections of books 
rom the Traveling I brary Department of 


the State Library. 


1. Books sent to individuals from the main 
YT 





library are allowed to be kept out for only 
two weeks, and then on request to be kept 
out for two additional weeks, provided no 


called for them at the State Li- 
brary at the end of the first two 
2. Teachers may borrow books 
phlets to be used in debate by 
ind books for any other use. 
pense to which borrowers are 


weeks. 

and pam- 
their pupils, 
The only ex- 
put is the 


cost of postage. 

3. In the Traveling Library Department 
there are about 12,000 books, made up into 
collections of from 25 to 50 books. Some 
collections are especially suitable for com- 
munity use, others for school use, others 
for study clubs. These collections may be 
kept out for six months. Any company or 
group of persons in the state consisting 
of as many as five may form a local library 
association and borrow one of these collec- 


tions, paying the cost of carriage both 
vays. 

Address all requests to Virginia State Li- 
brary, Richmond, Va. 


Traveling Libraries, Etc., for North 
Carolina Readers 


Carolina State 
Raleigh, N. C., 
of books, or indiv 


Library Com- 
offers to lend 
idual books, to 


THE North 


mission, 
collections 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 





Nort Caroli: farmers, their lies 
chools r communitic folk 
1. A Traveling Library 


BN in traveling library 
} h 


umes, of wl one-third are children’s 

















0ks The re er lud od st S 
1 popular ctior [ traveling |] 
ries for scho re 1 le up entirely of 
children’s b s rr ] ccording to 
de. 
People in any North Carolina community 
y ‘8 veling library, keep it three 
uths, and et another, The only ex. 
e to the ex nity is the cost of trans. 
tation, and that exceeds $1, the Li- 
ry Commissi pays the excess. 
Il. You Can Also Borrow Books on Special 
Subjects 
BeOsS re man different subjects are 
1 lent to residents of North Carolina 
the Library Commission Phe collec- 
» « books on agriculture is very com- 
te and includes material on subject 
_ to farmers. Write the commissic 


r books on any subject that interests you. 


Bn only cost to the borrower for this 


rvice is that of the postage which can be 
funded to tl Library Commission when 
the books are returned, 


lil. Free Debate Libraries and Special Help 


for Schools 


Di B: ATE libraries are lent to schools and 
debating socicties. Material on 80 de- 
ite subj ets is available. Libraries may be 
pt three ecks No charge is 1 de for 
loan of libraries, but borrowers pay the 

1 


from and to Raleigh 


Commission has also 
of declam 
und material for th 


special 


itions, 





t holidays. Books on educational 
topics can be borrowed by teachers and 
arents 
Addr ss ill applications for books to 


rth Carolina State Library Commissio: 





Raleigh, N. ¢ 7 
. *} 

How to Get a peers Library 
NY? MATTER in what Southern state you 
wr ’ an nov get hel 1 ne a 

vet 

ta your 
d you 

ement 

\ ‘ ke 

u e state 

1 s ling ries. Col 

ous of trom 25 to 60 "by 0] put up 
o1 trunk-like boxes and sent to 
ips of five or ten responsible farmers, to 

1 y school committeemen, ete. 

\ postal card addressed to the State Li- 
rar o1 North Carolina 


eigh, N Cc 





full 
aries may 





obtained 


Teachers of Agriculture and Home 
Eccnomics—Government Pays 


One-half to All of Salaries 





NY rural high school or community in 
which there is a, group of boys or s 
siring instruction in vocational agri- 


home economics, or both, may 
secure financial aid from the Federal 
and state governments to the extent of 
ane -half to ill th« salaries ot the 1 «it 
4 i ire and home 


State 


( ture or 


of economics 





your supervisor for in- 


formation on how to get the agricultural 
and home economies instruction for your 
school and community. Following is the 
list of supervisors for our territory: 
Carolina-Virginia Edition. 


North Carolina: T. E. Browne, irector 
Vocational Education, West Raleigh; 
Roy H. Thomas, Supervisor Agricultural 
Kducation, W. Raleigh; Miss Edith M. 
Thomas, Supervisor tlome Feonomics 
Education, W. Raleigh. 

Virginia: T. D. Eason, 
cultural Education, Richmond; 
Hl. Avery, Supervisor Home 
Education, Richmond, 
South Carolina: Verd 
visor Agricultural FEduc 
Miss lillian Hoffman, 
Ixconomies Education, 


Supervisor Agri- 

Mrs, Ora 
Economies 
Peterson, Super- 
‘ation, Columbia; 
Supervisor Hlome 
Columbia, 


School Farms and Community 
Fairs: Bulletins on 


VEN if you are only just a little interested 

in community fairs, it will do you no harm 
to drop a postal to the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, Washington, D. C., 
and ask for a free copy of Farmers’ Bulle 
tin No. 870, “The Community Fair. 

By sending 5 cents to the United St one 
Bureau of Education, Washington, D. 


any interested person can get Bulletin re 
28, by Prof. Zebulon Judd, formerly of Wake 
County, N. C., now of Alabama Polytechnic 
Institute, fully describing the “school farm” 
plan. We should like to see a school farm 
in connection with every Southern school 
this year. 


Location of Southern Experiment 
Stations 


Alabama—Auburn. 
Arkansas—Fayetteville. 
Florida—Gainesville. 

CGeorgia—Experiment. 








Louisiana—Baton Rouge. 
Mississippi—Agricultural Colles 
Oklahomi—Stillwater. 

North Carolina—Raleigh. 

South Carolina—Clemson Colk 


Texas—College Station. 
Virginia— Blacksburg 
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North Carolina Agricultural 
Leaders 
§TATE Department of Agriculture: ‘ _ 
missioner, W \. Graham: Secretar ¢ 
rt ri P bior i ist L) iu 
o \Olog J lir herm 
“ Moore; Bota 


North Carolina Agricultural Experiment 
Station and Extension Service,—BL.\W. Kil- 





yr; Cc. B. Williams, Agronom 
| ermat I Dan I 
G !oty t ( ! B. t ° 
Hort F. \ 
| i bo! l, I ( IJ n 
» Den Y Mr J ‘ 
He Demor r H M 

LD) ¢ H B i Z. I ! 
| I I Rat 1 1 | 

State College of Agriculture: Presiden 
Ww. ¢ Riddic Dein of Ag ilture, «© 
B Willan 

State Farmers’ Union: l’resident, R. \ 
H. Ston Greensbore \ @-]’ dent [br 
yt. M. Temp! < S i Tre 
rT W lL. lus J ¢ xe ive 
Committee: W. B tibson, } sville Ww 
L. Bagwell, Raleigl J. i. Cher Hlob- 
good: H. Q. Alexander, Matthew Orlin 
Cruse, lowan. 

North Carolina Farmers’ Convention: 
President, B. B. Miller, Salisbury; Secre- 
tary/Treasurer, W F, Pate, West | 
Raleigh. 

North Carolina Agricultural Society: 
President, Mrs George W Vanderbilt, 
Biltmore; Secretary, J. lke. Pogue, Raleigh 





ident 


State Horticultural Society: 
Secret John 


B. P. Corwith, Saluda; Se« 
ubanks, Hendersonville 
"State Federation of Farm Bureaus: 

President, B. B. Miller, Rowan; Ist Vice- 





President, J A Young, Guilford; 2nd | 


Vice-President, D. J. Lybrook, Forsyth 





secretary, J. M. Gray, Asheville; 1 5 
urer, J. L. Fisher, Brown; Directors, L, 
L. Roberts, Madison; W. Hi. Ph Meck- 
lenburg; W. FB. Crawf l, Iredell; L. C 
Arrow, Gaston: Mr. Morehouse, Wilkes 


Mr. Leonard, Davidso 

yey Farmers’ Alllance: President, B, 
¥ i » Edgecombe Goun Vice-Presi 
P Eddie ¢ ‘ull ipher, Bertie County; Sec- 
ury-Treasurer, J. C. Bain, Cumberland 
‘ounty; Lecturer, H. M. Cates, Ala 








North Serene Bairymen s Aanesistion: 


\ 





Pre . Diggs, Ko ingham Vice- 
Pr Beal, I i wood; & 
ta J \ Arey Ex 
ee sed of off i 
Pp ;. W ii 
vill 

North Carolina Poultry Association: 
President, Dr. H. H. Newman, Salisbury; 
Vice-President, FE. Cc. Fulgum, Wilsor 


Secret ‘ary-Tr easurer, Dr. BB. F. Kaupp 
Ralk 
State. Board of Agriculture—By Con- 
gressional Districts: First, F. P. Latham, 
; Sec nd, c. W. Mitchell, : 
i R. L. Woodard, 
ice Poe, Raleigh; F 
aw River: Sixth, A 
Springs; Seventh, C. C, 
Creek; Eighth, IL N, 
ai Ninth, H. Q. Alex- 
der, Matthews; Tenth, \ Cant 





North Carolina Cotton Association: 
President, Il. S. Tomlinson, Wilson; Vice- 





Presidents, Frank Gough, Lumberton; B 
W. Kilgore, Raleigh; Secret \ WwW. 
Swain, Raleigh. 

Farmers’ Mutual Fire Insurance Asso- 


ciation: Presider T. B. Parker, Raleis 
Vice-President, Ja imes Amos, Henderson; 
Se retary> Treasurer, florne Clark, Ral- 
eigh. 

North Carolina Landowners’ Associa- 
tion: President, L. L. Finkelstaet; Vice- 
President. and General Manager, W \ 
MecGirt, Wilmington, 

State Superintendent of Education—Dr. 
E. C. Brooks, Raleigh. 

North Carolina Tobacco Association: 
‘resident, Stephen C, Bragaw; F 
President, T. G. Currin: Secretary -Treas- 
urer, E,. G. Moss, Raleigh; Executiv: 
Committee—J. Y. Joyner, J. Bryan 
Grimes, J. A. Groome, F. L. Carr, W. B 


r 


Daniels, Clarence Poe. 





South Carolina Agricultural 


Leaders 
Commissioner of Agriculture—B Hart 
Columbia; Secretary, Wm. Banks, C 


lumbia. 

Officers of Extensfon Service: Director, 
W. W. Long; Assistant Director, D. W 
Watkins; ist District Agt., A. A. Me- 
Keown, Rock Hill; 2nd District Agt., ¢ 
\. MeFaddin, Manning; 3rd District Aet., 


H. S. Johnson, Aiken; Animal Husband- | 


man, L. V. Starkey: Dairy Husbandman 
w. W. Fitzpatrick; Agronomist, C. P. 


Blackwell; Horticulturist, G. P. Hoff- | 
man; Poultry Husbandman, Frank C., | 


Hare; Entomologist, A. F. Conradi; Plant 
Pathologist, H. W. Barre: Marketing 
Agent, F. L. Harkey; Supervising gent 
Boys’ Club Work, L. L. Baker: Rural Soci- 
ology, W. H. Mills; Agricultural Editor, 
A. B. Bryan. 

All of above at Clemson College unless 
therwise stated. 


> 





Continued on page 28, column 






) ~ NAAAAN \ 
S Let them pull~ 
‘ P It only whets the 


Conca Ve Poin t. / 


BURG” Concave, Self-sharpening Share, that whets itself on 

the soil where the ordinary plow point is dulled with use. The 
patented “LYNCHBURG?” share becomes sharper the longer it is run. 
Guaranteed to outwear two of the old style shares. Made for other 
standard plows. They cost no more than ordinary points. 

With the moldboard braced direct to the standard, “LYNCH- 
BURG Chilled Plows” are the most rigid plows constructed. The 
moldboards are annealed by a special process. The landside handle 
of “LYNCHBURG Chilled Plows” is attached to the standard with 
two bolts and the moldboard handle is attached to a malleable handle 
part already fitted at the factory. : 

It is a joy to run a furrow with “LYNCHBURG Chilled Plows.” 
Light of draft, proper in suction, with the moldboard perfectly 
turned, “LYNCHBURG Chilled Plows” are easy on man and team, 


Write for catalogue today. 


LYNCHBURG PLOW WORKS 


Dept. B 
LYNCHBURG, VA. 


Hew is something revolutionary in plow-shares, the “LYNCH- 








} 



























There’ s No Mood to be 
Continually Sharpening 


Your Plow int 


| For clay and hard soils 





there is no share that can 
compare with the “LYNCH- 
BURG” concave self- sharpen- 
ing share. Costs no more than 
the ordinary share, yet wears 
whet for 2 or 3 
es the ordinary share. 

Don’t hesitate to try this 
revolutionary share that has 
been tested and approved by 
thousands of farmers. 






































AG OOD intentions long deferred are 
oft neglected 






The erection of a final tribute to our loved ones should be given 
prompt attention. The esteem in which they were-held should 
be evidenced by a fitting memorial. 

7 Care should be taken, however, to select a material which is not 
only beautiful, but which can retain forever its original beauty. 


GEORGIA MARBLE possesses this attribute. It is formed of 
tiny overlapping crystals, making it non-absorbent and giving it 
the essential qualities of beauty, strength and durability. 


Its beauty and evenness of texture and its adaptability to design, 


makes GEORGIA MARBLE the ideal monumental material. 


Your dealer will show you designs for becutiful 
memorials in GEORGIA MARBLE 


Ge GEORGIA MARBLE COMPANY 


Tate, Georgia 


GEORGIA MARBLE. 

















you have a team or car and 
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RED CROSS 
DYNAMITE 


Clears the Way for Tractors! 


Bist out your stumps—get your land 
in shape to be cultivated with modern 
farm machinery. Plowing furrows among 
a lot of stumps is not up-to-date farming. 


Machinery farming is usually the cheap- 
est method of cultivating the soil. But you 
cannot use a tractor unless your fields are 
entirely free from obstructions. Clear your 
land with Du Pont Red Cross 20 % Dyna- 
mite—easy, cheap, quick. 

Your local dealer carries Du Pont Dynamite and 
Blasting Accessories, 

Our Farmers’ Handbook of Explosives tells you 
how to use dynamite for stump and boulder 
blasting, ditching, tree-planting and other farm 
work, Write for a copy TODAY. It’s free. 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 
Robson-Prichard Building 
Huntington, West Virginia 


Brown-Marx Building 
Birmingham, Alabama 


QHOUDULLGEOUOODOGUIORSONUEACEREREGEOROOUCAGERUEOESEDGGEOESCCLOGECUEAGEOGAGEOGEROELOEOQRERCOEUREOECUED 
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Which Will You Have 
In the Middle of Spri Plowing? 











TMU pith s 









Balnieei 


This? Slevess, ani Ag ed 
® for work 


cause of galls, ~~ U. or 
















ey Horsesthat pull will- 
or This? rial atrr 
shouldera pr ri rotec 

by Tapatco § Staffed | Collar Pads. 


bruises onthe shoulders. pat inv. s, Dec. 1, 1914 

at. fn Can. Apr. 6, 1915 

N early spring horses’ shoulders are usually plump and tender. In this softened 

condition, heavy field work tends to quickly develop hollows, Tapatco Stuffed 

Pads fit snugly under the collar and adjust themselves to thig changed condition, 
thus affording the needed protection, 


HORSE COLLAR PADS 


Stuffed Collar Pads--Why They Are Better 

Our Stuffed Collar Pads, filled with specially 
prepared Composite Stuffing, are soft, absorbent, 
cushion-like--features not found in unstuffed pads. 
And Tapatco Stuffed Pads guarantee the greatest 
degree of protection and make possible the use of 
badly worn horse collars that would otherwise 
be thrown away. 


Low in Price--Long Lasting 
Tapatco Stuffed Collar Pads embody every 
desirable feature in pad construction. Their 
constant use ia real economy. They cost so 
little and do so much that no one should work 
a horse or mule without them. 





Patented Hook Attachment 


Look forthe wirestaple 
with felt washer. It firm- 
ly grips hook to pad even 
though cover is weck- 
ened by sweat an@ ‘ong 


: usage. This lengthens 
ES life of pad, It is the great- 
est improvement since 


ue me | the hook. — metenes 
§ not found on any pad you buy, it 
took 9 snort Pemprnens yore pall Used FOR SALE BY DEALERS 

on all our kook pads and only on We also make a complete line of Ridi ng Saddle Pads 
pads made by us. and Padded Back Bands. 


The American Pad & Textile Co. 


hy oe = GREENFIELD, OHIO Cpetee Begert 


in Making Pads 











THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


In the Farm Hog Lot 


The Leading Breeds of Swine 





Origin ...cs. 
Color 

Ears .. 
Distributio 


Prolificacy 
Strong points 
Type 
Origin eenns 
ro ee 


Ears .. saa 
Distribution 


Prolificacy 
Strong points 





Belt 











Duroc-Jersey Chester White 


N. Jersey and N. Y Pennsylvania 

Cherry red White 

Drooping Drooping 

All over United Especially in Cor: 
States . It 

Good 

Early maturing pen maturing 


Adaptable Growthy 


Hampshire Tamworth 


England 
Red or sandy 


Uncertain 

Black with white 
belt 

Straight 
Especially in €orn 


Straight 
Northern U. S. and 





Belt Canada 
Good Excellent 
Quality Prolificacy 
Good grazers Grazers 





Points in Judging Hogs 


WEIGHT i is an important factor in judging 


hogs, as they are 


Practically always 


sold by the Mrs | It is absolutely neces- 


sary for a man to be 


a good judge of hogs, 


that he should know the relative size of the 


animals at various ag 
2. In form, the anit 


massive, and compact. The 


stand squarely on his 
back. 
3. Quality is indicat 


the hair, the smooth 


size and smoothness of the bone 


A large boned hog » 
cates a coarse gr: aine 


an animal with bones s 


es. 
nal should be blocky, 
animal should 
feet, and have a strong 


ed by the fineness of 
ness of his skin, the 
and joints, 
vith coarse joints indi- 
d mut we want 
iciently large to 








carry the weight easily at all times. 


4. Condition—Breeding 
sufficient ame 
vigorous, should be h 
external parasites. For 


carry a 


the animal should be 
it will make the best 


Head and neck: 


baght and a good distance apart. 


animals should 
unt of flesh to be 
althy and free from 

fattening purposes 
in such condition that 
meat. 





The eyes should be 
Mouth 


and face should be broad, indicating strength 


and massiveness. Th« 
ness of the face w 


curvature or straight- 
ill depend upon the 


breed. The shape and size of the ear will 
also depend upon the breed. The jow! 


should be broad, not 
should be free from 
should be very short 


extremely large, and 
flabbiness. The neck 
but should blend well 


with the head and shoulders. 


6. The shoulders shot 


hld be broad and very 


deep, ell covered with even flesh, very 


smooth on top. The 
compact in its make 

7. The legs should 
of good size, and the 
and not 
mal knock-kneed anc 
appearance when the 
the front. 


shoulder should be 
up. 

be short with bones 
se should be straight 


turned in, as this makes the ani- 


1 gives a contracted 
animal is viewed from” 


8. The pasterns should be short and the 
toes close together and not spreading. The 


pasterns should be 


straight, holding the 


dew claws well up from the ground. 


9. The chest should 
give room for ‘large lu 


be deep and wide to 
ng capacity. The heart 


girth should be large, not cut up in the 


fore flank. The fore 


ribs should be well 


sprung with plenty of flesh immediately 
back of the shoulders. The back should be 
Slightly arched, giving the animal plenty 
of strength. It must be remembered that 
hogs are very heavy, and an arched back is 
decidedly stronger than a straight one. The 
neck should be broad and evenly covered 
with thick flesh, 

10. The lein should extend well forward, 
should be broad and well covered with thick 
flesh, and join in well with the back and 
rump. 

ll. The sides should be deep, of good 
tength and smooth. Wrinkles are objection- 
able, as they cause waste in the car- 
cass, and they represent an inferior prod- 
uct. The sides should carry eut straight 
from the shoulders to the hams, 

1. The under line should be straight, free 
from paunchiness; also the flesh of the un- 
der line should be firm and not flabby. 

13. The flank should be full and well let 
down. Where the flanks are cut up it 
makes an ill-shaped side and ham, and de- 
tracts from the appearance, as well as in- 
creases the amount of waste material. 

14. The rump should be the same width 
as the back, reasonably level, of good 
length, and smoothly covered with thick 
flesh. 

15. The hams should be wide, carrying out 
the width of the body, and well let down to 
the hocks, giving them a full appearance 
and heavy weight. Wrinkles in the hams 
are very objectionable. 

16. The legs should be straight, short and 
strong, of fair width apart, set squarely 





_ the hams, The hocks should be 
Straight and the pasterns short and straight. 
in Se. Wee 
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FARROWING PEN ‘WITH FENDERS TO 
PROTECT YOUNG 


Grazing Crops for Hogs 








CROPS WHEN PL ANTED 
Alfalfa Sept., Oct., March 
‘eb. and March 


Melilotus J 


Red Clover 


Crimson Clover 


Bur Clover aA 


Cowpeas 


Soy beans 


Aug. 15 to Sept 15 


May 1 to July 1 


HOW PLANTED 
SEED PER*ACRE 
Broadcast 2 to 
pounds 


GRAZING PERIOD 





12 to 18 months aiter seed- 
ing March to Octeber. 


R 








Broadcast 10 to 20 [60 days after 
pounds 


seeding at 
many season when growing. 





Broadcast alone 15 60 to 9 days after seeding, 
pounds of seed best grazing March, April 


land May. 








Aug. 15 to Sept 15 








1 
Aya 


May 1 to July 1 cast, 24 bu. in drill 





Broadcast 15 pounds 
10 to 60 Ibs. in bur 


1% 
broadcast 





bu. seed broad- ]75 to 90 days after seeding; 


last 36 to ¥ days 





bushels seed 50 to 100 days after seeding; 
% bushcl flast 60 to 90 days. 








in drill 
vs : yin eee an . 150 to 180 days after seed- 
Velvet beans May Wt to June 15 i to 2 pecks in drill Jing; last 60 te 9 days. ; 


Pes inuts Spanish 


May 1 to July 1 


i to 2 bushels not 
hulled in drill 


100 to 120 days after seed- 
ing; last 6 to 9@ days. 





1 bushel or 24 Ys. grazed any time 


75 to 90 days after seeding; 
during 











Lespedeza March and Ap#il seed broadcast warm weather or while 
growing. 
Grazed during winter and 
With oats or somejspring, but makes growth 
Vetch Sept. and October |cereal, 2 pks. seed until March, April, and 
May. 
2 to 3 bushels seed 
broadcast 
Oats Sept. 1 to Nov. 1 14 to 2 bushels seed 
Wheat Oct. 1 to Nov. 15 broadcast 160 to 90 days aiter seeding 
Barley Sept. 15 to Oct. 15 2 to 244 bushels seed|—November to June. 
Rye Sept. 1 to, Nov. 15 broadcast 





2 to 2% bushels seed 
broadcast 








Broadcast 1 to 2 bu.J60 to 90 days after seceding 




















Sorghum April 15 to July 1 seed —last 30 to 9 days. 
Chufas March 15 to July 1 2 to 4 pecks in rows}120 to 150 days after seed- 
dimande punch piicenieniteninpninmemnenenieen - ings last all winter. 

7,000 to 9,000 plants,} ——— 

weet potatoes Plants set in May 3 ft. rows, Il2 to Shiso to 160 days after plant- 
feet in row mg; last 60 to 90 days. 

X a In rows 3 to 4 bu.H5 to 60 days after seeding, 

Rape Sept. and Feb. i5 seed, broadcast 6 to last all winter; spring seed- 





to 





March 10 


pounds seed ing, until May 15. 
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Saturday, January 1, 1921 


Feeding Cottonseed Meal to Hogs 








COTTONSEED meal should not constitute 
more than one-third or one-fourth the 
ration of hogs. 
Cottonseed meal should not be fed 
mor than four or five weeks at any 
I 1; but afte a rest of three to five 
y s, the cottonseed meal may again be 
r another od of four or five weeks 
When ogs on green feed, cotton- 
secd meal may fed in larger quantities 
r longer periods than when dry feeds 
‘ ure used 


Possibly the fe ng wood ash 











c as with the cottonseed meal, and sour- 
ing e cottonseed meal ed with I 
re feeding 1 | es effect in les 
x g its poison m on hogs. 
Except for its poisonous effects on s 
cottonseed meal is a imost exce 
for hogs, making od gains and 
( g ahrm carcass. 
6. It appears that some samples of cotton 
seed meal are more t or poisonous for 
gs than are other samples; but since no 
o1 knows just what the potsonous matter 
is, it is not practicable to distinguish the 
ess poisonous from the more*spolsonous sam 


ples of meal, except by trial 
7. Cottonseed meal, furming one-third or 





oue-fourth the ration, is a most excellent 
ieed tor hogs for the last four weeks before 
slaughtering, especial ior hogs grazed on 
peanuts, soy beans, and ‘other soft pork pro- 
ducing feeds; for 1t produces guod gains and 
] lens the fat. 


oy . . 
Some Hog-kiiling Suggestions 
.- HAVE the animals im good 
gaining in flesh and not losing. 
», Withheld food from 12 to 18 hours before 
killing. This keeps the intestinal tract from 
i distended and aids materially in ease 
i handling. 
3. Be sure to secure good bleeding. 
4. Don’t have the water 


condition, 





too hot when scald- 
i The temperature should not be above 
17> degrees. When this temperature is not 
evceeded, there is little danger of ‘setting’ 
t 








he hair. 

5. The carcass of the hog may be cut 
r if allowed to cool over night after 

6. The meat should remain in the salt or 


1 40 to 6) days, depending 
picees. 


7. When the meat 


s solution fr 

> size ol the 

removed from the salt 

or brine solution it should be washed off and 

allowed to drip for a day or so then 
t > = 1 . » & 5 l 

rapidly smoked for three or tour days. 


and 


8. After smoking the meat, it should be 
wrapped and sacked to protect it from flies 
and other vermin. 

9, Meat should not be allowed to eeze 
especially if it is killed in the afternoon it 


not freeze that niglit. 


shou 


Meat Curing Suggestions 


TO EACH hundred pounds of meat a good 
curing brine is made as follows: 
12 pounds of common salt, 
3 pounds of brown 
3 ounces of saltpeter, 
6 gallons of water. 


sugar, 





not available, ordinary 
| | 


These articles are placed 


case sugar is 
up may-be used. 













in a kettle and boiled gently for two hours, 
then set aside a voled r use. It is best 
to make this sol , before so that 
it will be cold is put into it 
In case the brine solution becomes ropy, re- 
move the meat t 1 the brine; drop in a 
small amount of « ion soda and stir well 
li this doesn’t remove the ropiness it is a 
ife plan to make a new solution and put the 
eat into that. 

In smoking meat use hardwood chips o 
bark or corn co Do not use sott wood 





makes a blaze 


Sacking the Meat 





ME? which hangs in the smokehouse un- 
protected usually becomes iniested with 
“skippers.” To prevent this, wrap the indi- 


vidual pieces in old newspapers or wrapping 


papet Then place them in a strong sack 
and tie it tightly at the top. Give the sack a 
c paint on the outside. The paint is 





follows: 





Ived in about four gallons 





The flour is diss 
of wate hile the lead chromate could be 
dissolved in about 2 quarts of water in a 
separate vessel Phe lead chromate solution, 
together with the glue, should then be added 
to the flour solution, the whole mixture 


brought to a boil and the barium 
l slowly while stirring. This 
should be made the day before using. It may 
be applied with a brush to tl 


the sack before 
ng the meat in it, or it may be dipped 
solution. 


suiphate 


added solution 


plac 
the 


Marketable Products of the 
Average Hog 


HE Institute of American Meat Packers 
states that the average live hog weighs 
221 pounds when marketed, that he 
76.6 per cent of this live weight and that the 
“products finish out 72 per cent of the live 


dresses 





weight.” In other words, a live hog weigh- 
ing 221 pounds furnishes the following 
Weights of finished products: Lbs, 
Hams ..... $9sus 6esne eens besenns 
Picnics (shoulders) 
oo ae 
SACRE DIMMER. vivascdveneceswesaes cevccccccccs 
LL EE EE EO AE 
CME DANE cicnéeussoaenn 
CME. incnaagdtctedes$eak 
SPare ribs cececce 
LOPE svcnes eviginnseaete 
PLES “cnddeseckinssesne 
TOGME: ScckiukcSeene ven evedssknssnaGeeiswan 159 














Let KODAK 
Sell Your Livestock. 


the pose that will bring out their strong points. 





You know cattle and horses and sheep and hogs. 
The 
Kodak has so simplified photography that anybody can 


pictures—and it’s less expensive than you think. 
Kodak Catalogue free at your dealers’ or by mail, 


Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester, N. Y., The Kodak City 





You know 
rest 1s easy. 
make good 
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FAC we DIRECT 








STUY 






SAAR 
NANA 


-~ 


on Farm, Poultry 












KITSELMAN: FENCE 


PRICES "WAY DOWN 


We have knocked the bottom out of the 
High Cost of Fence Buildings You 
can save from 25 to 40 per cent on our 
High Quality--Low Priced rust resist- 
ing fences. ere’samanthat 





Mr. R. A. Dillard, Milton, Okla., writes: 
“| found alithe Fence as good or better 
than | expected. A rare bargain. I saved 
$28.65 on my $75.00 order.”’ 


Why not put this big saving in your own 
pocket through our . 

Direct From Factory to Farm 
plan of selling? Kitselmans’ low prices and Longe 
Lasting Fences have reduced fence building costs 
for more than a half-million farmers. 


WE PAY THE FREIGHT 


save you money on every rod and sell youa better fence. 
Write us today for Free Catalog and money-saving prices 


and Lawn Fence, Gates and Barb Wire. 


KITSELMAN BROTHERS, Dept. 84 MUNCIE, IND. 














Ot course, these are only averages. 








64 BREED Most Profitable chick- 

ens, ducks, turkeys and 
geese, _Choice pure-bred, hardy northern 
raised. Fowls, eggs, incubators at low prices. 
Amertca’s great pouliry farm, 28th year. 
Send 5c forlarge valuable book and catalog. 


R.F. NEUBERT Co., Box 315 Mankato, Mins. 


























Butter Col 
vegetable. 
and National. 


creameries. 








Use Dandelion 


Butter Color 


Add a half-tea- 
spoontul to each 
gallon of winter 
cream and out of 
your churn comes 
butter of golden 
June shade to 
bring you top 
prices. 


DANDELION 
Butter Color 
All stores sell 35- 
cent bottles, each 
sufficient to keep 
that rich, “Gold- 
en Shade” in your 
butter all the year 
round. Standard 

or for 50 years. Purely 

Meets all food laws, State 

Used by all large 

Will not color the but- 


termilk. Tasteless. 
WELLS & RICHARDSON CO., 


Burlington, Vt 











Send In your renowal promptly. 
get a reward. 


Get up a elub and 








THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 

























































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































rt q u ui Texas oO s belt—in southe Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, and Texas, 
HE following Dlat ating chart was prepared by FB. J. Crider. The no given approximately fit a belt + : atiset ten ie ny sow ere be ia, laba: aa, Mississippi. 1 istana aa, a d Te: i, 
xtending east and west through the Central South, including tho southern half of North Carolina, th hart; while to the north of this belt ! v rginia, northern North Carolina, Tennessee, northern 
Tennessee, and Arkansas, all of South Carolina and the northern halves of Georgia, Alabama, Mississippt, Arkansas, and central and northern Oklahoma, plantings should be made some two weeks later 
PLANTING DATES PLANTING Good Fer SEASON OF USE 
_— > > 7 Sp zy and Summer Fall and Winter DISTANCES 100 Feet [Spring and Sum-| Fall and Win- 
eee VARIE TIES =~ arden Garden mer Garden | ter Garden SPECIAL POINTS 
. ri Hot | Open |Garden | Hot | Open {Garden [Betw'n |] In |Dpth of Row When | E atble When Edibie 
Bed ed | Bed | Bed | R | Row _ fof sd. Ready | Pe 1 | Ready | Period 
| | |Mar. 1 | | eS ve ; Perennial- plant every 
Artichoke-Globe IGreen Globe | |Apr 30 1'¢ in \2 pkes Sum’er vears 
[Reb l Ti ! ! 7 rennial- -lasting 10 to 
| . i ft lt ath 1 15 ye: n good condition 
P ae ee Palmett i \Apr 15 15 ft hin 2 ft!1'¢ in!1 oz to Jun i Sin goo nc 
- — ; : a Oct l | | Requ res abundant mois- 
\Pal | fAprl | | 5 ft 2 ft lei in [50 roots [2nd to Jun s ture and plz ant food 
Asparagus—Roots Palmetto ‘ ] f zn 
|Wa rdwellNkidney Marl | j | 6-7 2-4 | lant every 2 weeks for 
- ~— | i= . 2 | s ‘ 2 all tu boss cs 
Bean-Bush Wax |Pencil Pod Black ISept | ' 3 ft |Drill Zin {1 pt vk: wk su — ion . --- 
jpounts ful | | | - 6-8 |J-D Always plant stringless 
: } | | 3 ' ril : k = \ s e 
Bean- Bush Green {Burt Stringless 3 ft Drill 2in {1 pt wk k irieties 
| jé Apr 1 | | } 10-12 Re -move gwd at maturity 
i 3ft {3 2 ks ) fros to kee bearing 
Bean—Pole Wax lc rolden Cluster jJul 15} 3 ft 3 ft 2in |i pt wks _ito frost oop earing . 
tia | | | | | 10-12 | Aliow the crop to mature 
G | | | | 3 ft 3 ft |2in {1 pt wks to frost for winter and fall beans 
n-Pole, Gree n y Wonder | 3 = 
Bean—Pole, Green | Kentucky e — 10-13 ' ‘Allow late crop to mature 
Bush Li oor If. +f 5 | 3 ft 1i2in |2in {1 pt wks {to frost for winter and fall beans 
a | _ voli Sie Ar 15 | | | 12-16 | Allow late crop to mature 
ing Li " a. | Jun 15 3 ft 3 ft j2in jl pt wks ito frost for winter and fall beans 
a te Ez rl 1 Bassano Feb 15 | jAug 1 Drill | | 7-8 }4-6 1-8 All Sow in hot bed in Jan. and 
Beet—Early lex Early Egyptian | |Mar 30 | Sept 1 {3 ft thin 4 in|% in /1 oz wks Iwks dl Fall transplant for earliest beets 
_ |Crimson Globe Mar 1 | Jul 15 Drill | ] es | 10-12 6-10 10-16 All P ‘rotect, Guring winter 
Ject—Late iCrosby Egyptian | Jul 1 Aug 15 43 ft thin 4 in|3¢ in {1 oz wks w ks wks W inter [with soi , 
Feb 1 May 1 |jJul 15 | 12-16 |6-8 Oct 15 |Fall- Does best in falt-Protect 
lls S S | merfecth n Pee 1 ; lane : | Jun 15 {Aug 15 13 ft \, &* 4 in |2 pkgs wks wks Nov 15 |Winter [during winter 
ee J = Wakeneld Sept 1 |Dec May 15 |Jul 15 10-14 (6-8 Oct 1 All Set winter plants deep 
Cabbage-Early pee Msg Wakefield Oct 1 IF e Si Jun 15 {Aug 30 [3 ft 2 ft 14 in |2 pkes wks wks Nov 1 _ {Fall to prevent frost injury 
—— eee : ice T May 15 |Jul 15 12-18 6-8 Nov 1. JAN wane 
Cabbage-Late ly Pec Fla it Dutch ed | [Apr 15 Jun 15 {Aug 30 {3 ft 3 ft % in |2 pkes wks wks Dec 15 {Winter }Protect during winter 
—<_ 1D: Half Long . Feb 15 un 15 Drill 8-10 Sum’er |Sept 15 |All Leave in ground during 
Carrot ee Lv sats ed 15 {ut 15 j3 ft thin 2 in|%4 in {1 oz wks Fall Oct 15 {Winter yet u a soil 
-a eb 15 5 jAugl 12-16 [4-6 Oct 15 | Fall- Requires fertile soi 
ie” eG is Ma 30 — . Sept 1 [3ft 2 ft 14 in |1 pkg wks wks Dec 11 {Winter Jand abundant moisture 
Cauliflower |Dwarf Erfurt Feb 15 Mar ¢ =, ns mK 2 4 Sar Ss 
Gia! seal | Mar u ye } all- Ser , equir 
Celery I we ee if- B slat nching j | Apr 30 |Aug 30 Is ft 6 in lf in |2 pkgs Dec 1 {Winter shade and moisture 
? | Apr l | as elec |, yrs a i mpc = used 
: ullus May 15 3 ft thin t/34 in oz ul 15 |Sum’er as asparagus 
So —_ = D 1-30 Jun 1 Drill |Nov 15 |All Bury roots in hot-bed or 
Chicory hs itloof (roots) Jul 15 _13 ft thin 3 3 stl in |l oz Dec 15 |Winter ]warm cellar to force 
an ‘ Feb 1 Sept 1 16-24 |All 16-24 All Perennial-Used for sea- 
Chive | Apr 15 | Oct 15 13 ft Drill lh in |1 oz wks year wks year soning—Onion flaver 
e May 1 jJull Oct 15 |All ; 
Collard | t Stem Jun 30 lAug 15 13 ft 3 ft lie j 2 pkgs Nov 15 |Winter {Protect with straw 
: | Sane ee AS 5 a Pree 1 ie 
; 5 | . Leaved | Sept 30 [3 ft thin t!114 in|1 p rks 
a \dams ; Miar 1 Jul l | 10-12 |2-4 10-12 |to Plant every 3 weeks for 
Corn Is rreen | pee 15 | Aug 15 1/4 ft |2 ft Zin {14 pt wks wks wks frost succession 
Keb 15 Aug 1k 6-8 5-8 Oct 1 Fall- 
‘ress ome Curled | 1At ; - | Sept 15 3 ft Drill 14 in _ |} oz whe wks Nov 1__|Winter_|Served raw or cooked 
— Ww ite Spine TM r15 l Jul 15 8-10 6-10 8-10 to Picking mature fruit 
jams beg [Apr 30 | | Aug 15 1]5 ft i ft Zin |'¢02_'_Iwks wks wks frost prolongs bearing 
a Bia \ Be t feb 1 TA or Ts | | | 12-15 |to Plants should not become 
icK eauty 7e AI L : i 
Fegg Plant {x Y. Impr ved Mar 15 (May 0 | | 3 ft 3 ft (14 in |2 pkgs wks frost | stunted 
| Peg Pla | | Apr 1 | | Drill — | ; eo ~~ rd eae 
Sndiv yreen Curled May l | | ! 3 ft thin 8 in }l oz wks wks e c 
— } — | | | Dec 1 Oct of |Fall- Perennial- oo be 
i ‘or 1 | |Apr 15 {3 ft lis in 6in {70 roots 2nd yr {Winter [confined to border 
> h- 3 ommor | < : - 
a — Feb 1 Aug 15 Drill 6-8 6-10 Oct 15. ty oy Splendid for winter 
Kale Curled Siberian | Apr 15 Sept 15 [3 ft thin 1 ft}14 in {1 oz wks wks Nov 15 ter Spr_|greens 
. Mar 1 Jul 1 |Drill | 10-12 |4-5 10-12 [4-5 2 : ; 
: i Early White Vienna | Apr 30 Aug 30 ]3 ft |thin 6 in| in |1 oz wks wks wks wks Used while tender a 
——— = . : | r Marl jjunl | Nov l |All Good substitute for 
; \ 5k 4i lg in |2 pkgs Dec 1 _|Winter [green onions—Hardy 
ek Large Flag | Apri15 {Jul 15 [3 ft tin $ in Pp ) : 
—- . Feb 15 Aug 15 {Drill : , 6-10 = ng «ll a — plantings 
: hi (i 4 | | yks wks every 3 week 
Lettuce-Garden Hanson | Apr 15 Oct 1 13 ft thin 1 ft|4 in _|}4 oz wks wks w z oe 
Sept 1 | | Drill 6-8 6-8 Make 3 oe at interval 
i Fe it (in |2 pk rks yk of 2 months 
Lettuce-Frame |Big Boston | | Feb 1 10 in \thin 9in]}4 in 7 pkgs a wks wks « c 
Te |Apr 1 : 7, «aL 
Martyniz —_ idea and 15 | id Ma y 30 | 3 ft | ft lin |2 pkgs wks wks Used for pickles 
a E len Gem oon ar 2 | | | 10-12 |4-6 Early plantings less 
Muskmelon |Montre al | Pass 2 5 | | 4 ft 1 ft 2 in |2 pkgs wks wks affected by worms 
' b i: l Sept 1 57 JAN [>-4 Fal- 
" ithern Curled | i lf 5 lOct 15 3 ft Drill F $ in F oz wks Spring |wks Winter |Very easily grown 
Mustard iSouthern Curlec Apr ' | i é 
|Kleckley's lavorite |Apr l | | |, 10-12 jto lieep mature pods 
Ok \Per kin's Mam. Pod \May 15 | | 3 ft 2 in \, oz wks frost removed 
= Yellow Danvers Jan Ib | | |sept 1 6-8 Spring- |6-8 Winter- |Use in green and 
Oni Sets Siva rer Skin j Apr | | INov 1_]18 in 4 in Zin {1% at wks Summer|wks [Spring dried stage 
— Y taker Keb 1 |Sept 1 Drill | Jul l_— |Fall- \Jull Fall Onions from seed keep best 
Oni Seed se cmooe Globe | | Apr l | | lOct 15 _|18 in thin 4 in|14 in j1 oz Aug 15 |Winter Aug 15 {Winter [require cool, dry storage 
a I | May 1 tay fy | No 1 Wint r onad van Shae 
i y Crow May 1513 ft thin 6 in oz Nov er |gro Vv > 
2 rile Cro | j : — 
a —— Feb 15 | | Drill 12-14 | Fall Used largely for garnishing 
, Ite ss Curled | lApr 30 | | 18 in thin 8 in}|!4 in |1 oz wks |Sum’er Winter |good border plant 
mn Ala k . |INov 1b | 10-12 \2- 1 Poorer quality than wrinkled 
Peas-R 1 \eatrarE arly lFeb 15 | | 3 ft Drill fin |1 M4pt wks iwks but more hardy 
—— ¥ : Done Mar 1 Aug 1 { 8-10 |4-8 8-10 to Make succession plantings 
{| inhos. Laxton | Ie ra | hee aa . las 14 “Arg Pox jin ” in 8 ix , 
Peas-Wrinkled {Champion of England |Apr 15 | Sept 1 13 ft Drill tin {114 pt wks |wks wks frost - ae ~ — 
Ruby King Feb 1 Aprl | | | 2-14 jAll Pull stalks just before 
> pit 1 oe \ ae 15 Mt. ay 15 | | | 3 ft \3 ft lis in |2 pkgs wks |Sum’er frost and keep for winter 
mn =r Bie — \J 15 | 10-12 All Store in coel, dark, well- 
\irish Cob | [Apr 15 | | < \6 i |4 ozs ks {Sum ventilated place 
Potato-—Irish, Early l{rish Cobbler ee jApr 15 | — 3 ft 1 ft 6 in t oz wk Sumer —- he = 
u Ic é R 
| i i | Aug : lei ZS | ii tect from freezing 
Potato—Irish, Late Lookout Mountain e | \Aug 10 3 ft 1 ft 6in [4 02z a Nov 1 IW nter Pro a from! = _ 
Porto Ri Mar 1 {Apr 15 |Mar 1 Apr 15 | plants 12-16 |to |Fall alr Use vine cuttings to 
orto Rico Mar 1 5 {Mar 1 | ‘ 3 _ «fie to all-wit 
if Potato—Sweet |Nancy Hall Apr 15 | Aug 1 |Apr 15 Aug 1_]3 ft 18 in 6in_ |70 plants_|wks frost iter-Spri |prevent rot — 
S r ) May 1 }Oct 1 Fall- Requires cool (not freezing) 
Pumpkin Wir ~ a Mammoth | | \Jul 1 10 ft lio ft 2 in 1 oz Nov 1 {Winter |dry storage 
Searlet Turnip } | Keb 1 |Sept 1 |Drill PK 4-5 |2-3 4-5 2-3 Plant every 5 weeks for 
Radish—Early Long Scarlet Apr l Dec 1 [3 ft lthin Lin|'4 in {1 oz wks |wks wks wks succession 
Celestial | | {Aug 1 Drill | Novl |All Let stand in greund o1 
i I Chi |Sept 1 [Zin Ithin 3in|% in {1 oz Dec 1 Winter {store in moist sand 
Radish—Late Rose China | | : 1 . —— 
} Scarlet Globe | |Nov 15 | | Drill | | +5 [3-4 May be planted between 
adish-Frame Wood's Ea: ly ame lFeb 1 | 3 ft thin 1 in| in lwks wks rows of lettuce call 
—— —eV— Feb 15 Sept 1 i 6-8 All Nov 1 |JAll Rivals kale as winter 
i [Essex | IM é 30 | Oct 1 |Drill hy in | wks Spring |Dec1 {Winter |greens 
Rape Dwart Esse Mar 3 ! - - — 
| Oct l | | | Apr of [8-12 | Require cool, moist shaded 
Rhubarb-Roots Linneau | |Aprl | 6 ft 3 ft {in (35 roots 2nd yr lwks { | location = 
q bis | Mar 1 Drill | | Sept 15 ee May remain in ground 
| i 5 13f in 2 in| i |Nov Winter Jover winter 
salsify am. Sandwich Island \pr 15_43 ft |thin 2in|'%4 in |1 oz Nov 1 
—_ 7 we andin £ e = Feb 15 Sept 1 Drill | 6-8 |All I ct 15 | Fall Protect with straw during 
Spinach Ni folk Savoy tall ra | Apr 1 Oct 1__]3 ft jthin 1 ft}lin  /|1loz wks (Spring _|Nov 1_ {Winter [winter —_ 
- , lar | | ro 8-12 JAN | | re Oe summer 
Spinach-Summer New Zealand \Apr 15 3 ft 2 ft lin /loz od aun er! | greens a 
Wood's Early Prolific | Mar 15 | \ : P —- | ’ ah 6 | | 
Squash—Summer Surnmer Crookneck | Apr 30 6 ft \4 ft 2in |l oz wks lwks * | : . _ < 
| May 1 | | jOct 1 |All Stored the same as 
Squash-Winter Cushaw | | | Jul 1 6 ft \4 ft Zin jl oz | [Nov lL {Winter }pumpkins 
- Spark's Earliana Jan 15 [Mar 15 | |May 1 |jull i ; a 10-12 har oh |to ae ee plant: 
Tomato-Early Bonnie Best Mar 1 |Apr 15 | Jun 15 ‘Aug 1 [3 ft |2 ft 4 in |2 pkgs wks wks w s frost or transpla 
t “|Feb 1 l|Aprl | l[Apr 15 |Jun 15 | | 12-14 8-12 12-14 jto Pick green fruit before 
Stone ‘eb |Ap d : 4 To a ee tren ks ost s 1 
Tomato-—Late Livingston's Globe Mar 15 | iJun 1 {Jun 1 \Jul 15 1 ft 13 ft 1g in |2 pkgs wks wk wk: fr ) frost-—Will ripen 
Purple 1 |Mar 1] | Jul 1 Drill | | 6-8 4-8 6-8 Fall May remain in greund 
Turnip Yellow ( ihe | Apr 15 } [Sept 1 13 ft thin 6 in}!4 in |'%4 oz wks wks wks Winter Jover winter—Protected 
z = > 7 vs 
| Aug 5-7 6-8 5-7 Winter- 
tal or; ks ml in 116 rks sks k Spring 
H ip-Greens j|Sev | 1 Oct 1 3 ft Drill 6 in 6 0Zz wks wks wks Spring , 
——_“ Fane F Yellow - jJul l Drill | Oct 1 All May remain in ground 
je Urpre sop ooaad . : : “vast 7: _ S : ei 
Turnip—Rutabaga |Large W hite | | | jAug 15 J3 ft thin 1 ft} loin j'2 oz Nov 1__|Winter [protected with soil 
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FE ield Crop and Legume Information 


Corn: Production and Exports, 1910-1920 


Crop Rotations Recommended for 


North Carolina Farmers 
I—EASTERN SECTION 
Crop Rotation for Corn and Cotton Farmers 


Fis ST year—Cotton 
clover, 


followed by crimson 





Second year—Corn with cowpeas or soy- 
, 
Third "year—Oats, oats and vetch, or oats 
and crimson clover, followed by soy beans 
cowpeas, rye. 


aii Rotation for Tobacco and Cotton 
armers 


First year—Tobacco followed by oats and 


Se 1 year—Oats and vetch for hay, fol- 
lowed by soy beans or cowpeas turned 
ur nder. , : 

y | |! year—Cotton with crimson clover 


sowed in c n after first picking and 
clover chewed vader. 


Fourth year—Corn, 


Crop Rotation for Tobacco Farmers Desiring 
Pasturage 

First year—Tobacco followed by rye _and 
crimson clover, or rye and vetch in fall. 

Second year—Corn w ith cowpeas or soy beans 

urned under, oats and vetch. 

ird year—Oats and vetch followed by soy 
beans or cowpeas turned under, grass mix- 
ture in early fall. 

Fourtlt year—Grasses, 

Fifth year—Grasses. 





Crop Rotation for Farmers Growing Peanuts 
as Important Crop 

Fir year—Peanuts followed by 

clover and rye. 

Second year—Corn with cowpeas or soy beans 
sowed in the corn. 

Third year—Corn, followed by crimson clover, 
or rye and vetch. 


I1.—FOR LOWER PIEDMONT SECTION 
For Cctton and Corn Farmers 


crimson 






For farmers of this section who are grow- 
ig cotton, the same rotation recommend led 
above for Eastern farmers will give good re- 


ir 





found to work 
Iredell County 


other one that we have 

well at the Piedmont farm in 

is as follows: 

first year—Cotton, with rye sowed in cotton 
during early fall. 

Second year—Corn, 
wheat. 

Third year—Wheat, with red clover sowed on 
wheat during February. 

re year—Red clover, first crop cut for 

lay and last crop turned under. 





followed by fall-sowed 


For Small Grain Farmers 


First year—Corn, followed by fall-sowed 
wheat. 

Second year—Wheat with red clover sowed 
during February. 


Third year—Red clover. 
For Livestock and Dairy Farmers 


First year—Corn with soy beans or cowpeas, 
fall-sowed wheat or oats. 

Second year—Whieat or oats, followed by cow- 
peas or soy beans for hay, fall-sowed crim- 
son clover. 

Third year—Crimson clover, followed by en- 
silage and other corn; followed by fall- 
sowed oats and vetch, 

Fourth year—Oats and vetch, slightly grazed, 
and later cut for hay; sweet potatoes, fol- 
lowed by crimson clover, rye or a combi- 
nation of the two. 


For Tobacco Farmers 


For tobacco growers in this section a good 
rotation would be the one, or a modification 
of it, recommended for Eastern farmers de- 
siring pasturage. Another one that may be 
used in many sections to good advantage is 
as follows: 

First year—Tobacco, followed by fall-sowed 
oats or rye. 

Second year—Oats or rye, followed by soy 
beans or cowpeas and crimson clover in the 
fall. 

Third year—Corn, with soy beans and cow- 
peas, followed by fall-sowed rye. 


IlIl—FOR UPPER PIEDMONT AND MOUN- 
TAIN SECTION 


For Corn and Small Grain Farmers Raising 
Livestock or not 


First year—Corn, followed by fall-sowed 

wheat. 

Second year—Wheat, with red clover sowed 

in wheat during February. 

Tl hoy year—Red clover, with first crop cut 
or hay and last crop turned under for soil 
nprovement. 

Tn growing legumes mentioned in the rota- 
ons given above, lime in some form must 
usually be used in fairly liberal amounts, for 
without the use of this mater al, the legumes 
cannot ordinarily be expected to succeed 
on most of the soils of the state which have 

Kotten in a sour or acid condition.—C. B. 

Williams, Chief of Agronomy, North Carolina 

Extension Service. 


Acre Yields by States—1919 
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a =1 08 

3 bs 

° : Ss 590 

OO Toi tae 

United States........ }28.6/29.4/ 12.8) 1.62!26.6| 100.7 
GE OA | 28.0) 22.0/11.8]1.50/38.0/ 125.0 
North Carolina....... 19.0111.7} 8.5/1.30/41.0] 93.0 
South Carolina........ 16.0!23.0! 9.0)1.30'45.0' 90.0 
Georgia coccsccscscccece| 114.5/20.0/10.511.10]25.0] 92.0 
NOTIGR. cccvescvssescece 115.0]19.0!....1....127.0/100.0 
Te TNOSSECE wecceeesees+[23.0/23.0! 9 of. 40135 0'110.0 


Alabama ..eccee 14.5/18.0! 9.0}1,00!18.0! 94.0 


ee Saree 15.0!19.0/14.0!1.60!32.0]105.0 
Louisiana eccsseceee+{17.5!22.0)....11.80131.0} 90.0 
SURAR. ‘ccassshaens Kunis 130.0!42.0}16.511.90125.01110.0 
ORIRROMR co .cccscesese 124.0133.0114.012.20132.01120.0 
Arkansas . -}18.0}22.0] 9.511.40}35.0]100.0 





























Yield 
Area Per {Production tExports 
r Acre 
Acres Bhels Bushels ee 
ME idan dcwebtets ssaeseesaeearseeend 104,035,000 | 27.7 7,886,260,000 
11 105,825,000 } 23.9 } 2,531,488,000 
1912 107,083,000 29.2 3, 124,746,000 
1933 1f 20,000 23.1 2'446. 988,000 
1914 103,435,000 25.8 2,672,804,000 
1910-1914 ‘ 105.240.000 | 26.0 i 
1915 106,197,000 2.2 2; 
1916 105,296,000 |} 24.4 2,56 
1917 or ‘ ‘ : paces cee 116,730,000 | 26.3 3, 
3918 evnceceee as §4 W089 2006 eeuseeeaneenges 104,467,000 | 24.0 2, 
1919 uae haeeaee 102,075,000 28.6 2, 
191 15 19 19° BVETARS ceccccccevsss ° 106,953,000 26.3 2, 809, 41 13,000 
TEE senkssoveene 648,000 | 208 3,199,126,000 | ...ceeeeee 








tYears beginning July 1. 


Peanuts: Production, Imports, 


and Exports, 1910-1920 










































































Yield Imports 
Area Per | Production} for Con- Exports 
Acre sumption 
Acres Bhels Bushels Bushels Bushels 
0000 1,036,000 248,000 
<anee 789,000 269,000 
00488082 1,085,000 332,000 
ounnt ° 2,274,000 366,000 
ee ese 1,437,000 267 ,000 
ee eove 1,324,000 296,000 
einevdine coos end tupaes’ 1,783,000 394,000 
1,043,000 33.0 34,434,000 1,938,000 1,019,000 
1,842,000 28.5 52,505,000 4,978,000 568,000 
1,865,000 24.7 46,010,000 1,140,000 623,000 
1,251,000 26.6 33,263,000 ns heeeer jecsekane 
comand ona 37,499,000 eneceence Geavbies 
. 
Potatoes: Production, Imports, and Exports, 1910-1920 
Yield 
Year Area Per Production} Imports | fExports 
Acre 
Acres B’hels Bushels Bushels Bushels 
3,720,000 93.8 349,032,000 219,000 2,384,000 
3,619,000 80.9 292°737, 000 13,735,000 1,237,000 
3,711,000 113.4 420,647,000 337,000 2,028,000 
3,668 ,000 90.4 331,525,000 3,646,000 1,794,000 
3,711,000 110.5 409,921,000 271,000 3,135,000 
| 3,686.0" 10 97.9 360,772,000 3,642,000 2,116,000 
| 3,734,000 96.3 359,721,000 210,000 4,018,000 
| 3,565,000 80.5 | 285,953,000 3,079,000 | 2,489,000 
| 4,384,000 100.8 | 442,108,000 1,180,000 | 3,453,000 
4,295,000 95.9 411,860,000 3,534,000 
MN he So cas sfad gexawe. sh Coad ioe | 4,013,000 89.2 { 357,901,000 { ..... aeaue 
THEEtISID SUSTERCS: ooc0cseccsieeedstes 3,998,000 92.5 371,708,600 ecccccccecs 
eer Sd icasheleal Vaausaickciva 3,849,000 109.0 | 421,252,000 | .cccccee | 








7Years beginning July 1. 


Sweet Potatoes: Production, Yield 


Per Acre, and Imports, 1910-1920 























Yield Tlmports 

Year *Area Per Production for Con- 

Acre sumption 

Acres B’hels Bushels Bushels 
DE <i. ckoue wat beyae kanetess 404504 reeicness boas 641,000 93.5 59,938,000 | = wwneee 
DEE. gteccevasnnaaness OE A aye eee eee 605,000 90.1 54,538,000 11,469 
| SP reer Ti reat tect Cet 583,000 95.2 55,479,000 6,350 
= smsita ie beiede ebeusikhen du angeseers Ses reessecks 625,000 94.5 59,057,000 8,832 
aH TR AP NIRS i RRRED EERE, 603,000 93.8 56,574,000 9,509 
1910- 1914 AVETABE .occccccccesscveccccesecsccvecs 611,000 93.5 57,117,000 9,040 
TED <6eh.b605600045.60:600565 456000 00d en Rceses emcees 731,000 103.5 75,639,000 4,117 
RPC TTT err ee ei ree 774,000 91.7 70,955,000 6,434 
SE. <sddsdahestGsdavesdeszer ernest ss ecEswesseshaes 919,000 91.2 83,822,000 5,354 
SEE, phceecdie nse yy s.b6a0 000 1s0nsoer se teunekess unin 940,000 93.5 87, 924,000 90 
1919 auinciinbeldes ) ou abe sds tchhsanetecbertesaniese 1,029,000 100.7 103,579,000 ecccece 
1915-1919 av BOOMS in ccc rusancscecccnsesctacecoeal 878,600 96.1 84,383,800 “anes 
PRC Tee rT TTT er Trt 1,022,000 103.0 105,676,000 aseeee 








tYears beginning July 1. 


Tobacco: Production, Imports, and Exports, 1910-1920 





























Yield 
Year Area Per Production jImports tExports 

Acre 

Acres Pounds Pounds Pounds 

Pe Pererrreerereeryirire ee ee | 1,366,000 807.7 1,103,415,000 48,203,000 355,327,000 
SPER 60.0000 ¥0.05basseesPescegesteseee | 1,013,000 893.7 905,109,000 54,740,000 379,845,000 
PEED  Kenisdeerceeviecusecctnacaen shies j} 1,225, 000 785.5 962,850,000 67,977,000 418,797,000 
WIS .rercesvccvscecseccccessensoess | 1,216,000 784.3 953,734,000 | 61,175,000 | 449,750,000 
SE. cavidenacasus ss eetentesauenseens | 1,224,000 845.7 1,034,679,000 45 348,346,000 
1910-1914 average ...scceeeeseeses | 1,209,000 820.5 991,958,000 390,413,000 
GEE @s0deccksrcunvensssavcekess .++} 1,370,000 775.4 1,062,237,000 48, 078, 000 443,293,000 
PR cc nutecaecackereuseretbessant | 1,413,000 816.0 | 1,153,278,000 | 49,105,000 | 411,599,000 
BUEE 6 n0'nce cesses tatdadetdevesiavace 1,518,000 823.1 1,249, 276, 000 86,991,000 289,171,000 
SOUE doneedh-ccnwahes icacerksGhes sane 1,647,000 873.7 1,439,071,000 83,951,000 629,520,000 
SE - n.dcnGdenekacaneGacksdanaves ees 1,901,000 730.8 1,389,458,000 ecccccccce | ceccvcccess 
1915-1919 average ....cccccscecees 1,569,000 805.8 1,258,664,000 Naee eau, ‘Maeeeyeean 
HUMP cendauiasakins cavicsecaeecness | 1,859,700 793.0 TATE AAO Fo cccccvccee | meccsees . 








TYears beginning July 1. 





Saving Crimson Clover Seed 
Ce clover cannot be saved satisfac- 


torily and clean seed obtained without 
Pe na expense for machinery and a 
huller. A common eeuned where such ma- 
chinery is not available is to allow the clover 
to become ripe, cut it with a mower when it 
is a little bit damp, or in the early morning, 
and cure it with as little handling as possi- 
ble. Then the heads are shattered with flails 
or by running them through an ordinary 
threshing machine, and the coarsest of the 
chaff removed by fanning. United States 
Department of Agriculture Farmers’ Bulle- 
tin 646 describes the methods and gives il- 
lustrations of harvesting crimson clover 
seed. The above mentioned bulletin also 
contains a diagram of a seed stripper that 
can easily be made at home. This bulletin 
can be obtained by writing to the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 
Order bulletins by numbers. 


To Inoculate Seed 


COATING the seed of legumes with inocu- 
lated soil before planting is a simple 
method of insuring soil inoculation at slight 
cost. County agents have found ordinary 
furniture glue effective in holding particles 
of inoculated soil to the seeds. This method 





gives each individual seed some of the par- 
ticles of inoculated soil which it carries with 
it when it is planted. 

‘he scheme requires but a small amount 
of inoculated soil and costs but a few cents 
an acre. The method is described in Farm- 
ers’ Bulletin 704 of the wanes States De- 
partment of Agriculture as follows: 

Dissolve two handfuls of ‘clean glue for 
every gallon of boiling water and allow the 
solution to cool. Put the seed in a washtub 
and then sprinkle enough of the solution on 
the seed to moisten but not to wet it (one 
quart per bushel is sufficient) and stir the 
mixture thoroughly wntil all the seed are 
moistened. 

Secure the inoculated soil from a place 
where the same kind of plants as the seed 
are growing, making sure that the roots 
have a vigorous development of nodules. 
Dry the soil in the shade, preferably in the 
barn or basement, and pulverize it thor- 
oughly into a dust. Scatter this dust over 
the moistened seed, using from one-half to 
one gallon of dirt for each bushel of seed, 
mixing thoroughly until the seed no longer 
stick together. The seed are then ready to 
sow. 


Don’t throw, away last year’s “Reference 
Special” just because you have this year’s. 

uch valuable information in our 1920 issue 
is not repeated this time. 





How to Save Clover Seed 


N° MATTER whether the clover is to be cut 
for hay or to be turned under for soil im- 
provement, there are several devices that 
may be used for harvesting the seed. One 
of these is the clover stripper machine, 
which may be made by almost any farmer, 
and instructions about which can be obtained 
from the United States Department of Agri- 
culture. 

Another method is to attach a sheet of 
some kind to the cutter-bar, letting a person 
walk behind the back part ‘of it so that the 
seed will not work off. Every few minutes 
the collected clover can be removed and the 
seed recovered on the sheet. 

Another way is to cut the ripe clover when 
it is a little dai np, put in a barn, and when 
thoroughly dry, fork over the hay, allowing 
the seed to sift’ down to the floor, where they 
may be recovered. Other methods are used, 
and will suggest themselves to the farmer 
who is interested in the matter. No farmer 
should let any seed whatever be wasted.— 
Extension Service. 


Best Yielding Varieties of Farm 
Crops in North Carolina 


THE following table Chief C. B. Williams, 
of the Division of Agronomy, has listed 
the best yielding varieties of farm_crops for 
each section of North Carolina, This table 
is based on tests at the various North Caro- 
lina test farms. In each case the best_yield- 
ing variety is named first, the second best, 
is named second, and so on down the list: 
IN MOUNTAIN SECTION 

Corn.—Southern Beauty, Parker’s Prolific, 
Biggs’ Seven-ear, Cross No. 182, Latham’s 
Double. 

Wheat.—Leap’s Prolific and Bearded Ful- 
caster, 

Oats.—Red Rust Proof and Burt. 

Rye—Abruzzi. 

Sorghum.—Early Amber, Early Orange, Su- 
gar Drip (in lower valleys). 

Grasses.—Orchard, Red Top, Kentucky 
Blue, Timothy, and Meadow Fescue. 

Soy Beans.—For see: d, Mammoth Yellow, 
Haberlandt, Tar-heel Black. For hay, Tar- 
heel Black, Mammoth Yellow, Chiquita. 
_Cowpeas.—For_ seed, Groit, Early Red, New 
Era. For hay, Monetta, Iron, Brabham. 

Legumes (Winter).—Red, Crimson and 
White clovers. 

IN PIEDMONT SECTION 

Corn.—Deaton’s Two-ear, Biggs’ Seven-ear, 
Williamson, Cross No. 182, Weekley’s Im- 
proved, Latham’s Double. 

_Cotton.—King No. 29, Mexican Big Boll, 
Cleveland Big Boll, Edgecombe-Coek. 

(Cotton not grown in upper portion of 
Piedmont region) 

Wheat.—Leap’s 
Bearded Fulcaster. 

Oats.—Fulghum, Appler, Red Rust Proof. 

Sorghum.—Honey or Japanese Seeded Rib- 
i, Red Amber, Sugar Drip, and Goose- 
Nec 

Grasses.—Qrchard, Red top, Timothy, Tall 
Oat, Kentucky Blue, Meadow Fescue. 

Soy Beans.—For seed, Mammoth Yellow, 
Tar-heel Black, Mammoth Brown. For hay, 
Tar-heel Black, Chiquita, Mammoth Yellow. 

Cowpeas.—For_ seed, Groit, Early Red, 
Whippoorwill. For hay, Wonderful, Monet- 
ta. 

Legumes( Winter).—Red, White, and Crim- 
son clovers, and Hairy vetch. 

Tobacco.—For lighter soils, about same as 
for Coastal Plain. 

For heavier soils, 
Slanagan. 

FOR COASTAL PLAIN SECTION 

Corn.—Latham’s Double, Biggs’ Seven-ear, 
Weekley’s Improved, Tom Green. 


Prolific, Purple Straw, 


Narrow-leaf Oronoce 


_Cotton.—Mexican Boll, Lone Star, 
Cleveland Big Boll, a Edgecombe-Cook. 


Oats.—Appler, Fulghum, Burt. 
Rye.—Abruzzi. 

Peanuts.—Spanish, Virginia, North Carolina 
Bunch, and Wilmington or North Carolina. 
Tobacco.—Adcock, Warne, Yellow Pryor, 
White Stem Oronoco, Big Oroneco, Willow 
Leaf, Gooch, Tillery, Hester. 
Sorghum.—Honey or Japanese Seeded Rib- 
bon, Red Amber, and Goose-Neck. 
_Grasses.—Orchard, Red top, Bermuda, Rye, 
Tall Oat, and Meadow Fescue. 

Soy Beans.—For seed, Mammoth Yellow, 
Virginia, Wilson Black. For hay, Mammoth 
Yellow, Tar-heel Black, Virginia. 
Cowpeas.—For seed, Groit, Whippoorwill, 
Brabham. For hay, Brabham, Iron, Black 
Unknown. 

Legumes (Winter).—Crimson 
clovers, and Hairy vetch, 


Wheat and Oats Variety Tests in 
South Carolina 


BE "LOW are given the yield results of 

variety tests of five varieties each of 
wheat and oats conducted on the Clem- 
son College farm of the South Carolina 
Experiment Station. 


and White 


Wheat. 
Variety. Bus. Per Acre. 
ES Ee eee ee 14.7 
S| ee 12.8 
Alabama Blue Stem-----. a, 
Dietz Mediterranean_____.-..._...11.7 
PREY Graltadittin aden ceticsnmeusaan 10.6 
TEE. .cncccumanbentincemeanes _ 
OS) OO —E—ee 
(een 


Hastings 100-1... 
Bancroft -.. 


(Concluded on page 27, celumn 3) 




















Reliable and Full of Life 
SPECIAL OFFER 


Made to build New Business. A tris! 
will make you our permapent customer. 


GUARANTEED TO PLEASE 
Write today; mention this paper, 


SEND 10 CENTS 








Our stock of Brand New, Heavy Galvanized Wire 
Fencing is now being sold at about Half Usual 
Prices. Write TODAY for Free Catalog, Samples 
and CUT PRICES. We have he kind you need. 
SAVANNAH FENCE & ROOFING CO, 
Devt. P.F, Savannah, Ga, 








Trustworthy and Experienced Fruit 


Tree Salesmen Wanted 
“If your pres- 
ent connection 
is not just 
what you 
want, write us 
now, stating 
experience and 
The management of this Com- 
pany has had over 20 years’ expe- 
rience and is familiar with the 
needs of fruit tree salesmen and 
can give first-class service. 





giving references. 


We have a modern packing hou bet 
ter in the South—in which to handle y 
orders; two railroads to ship over. We have 
a complete line of ornamentals and fruits 


Write us today. 


The Howard-Hickory Co., 


. Joe Howard, Sec’'y and Treasurer. 
fi. E. Throneburg, Superintendtn. 


Peachtree Street, Hickory, N. C, 











—~ 
| WANTED — Wool, Hides, Furs 
We want 
Hides and Furs, 
prices for same. 
licited. 

J. E. HARRIS, 


a 


you to ship us your Wool, 
and get top-notch 
Correspondence so- 


Morristown, Tenn. 




















T.B. MORROW 


And the Purebred, Registered 
Pig He Earned Procuring 
Subscriptions for The 
Progressive Farmer 


The picture was made several months after 
we sent M )rrOW his pig. It shows one 
thing very clearly, that we send to our club 
workers the very best pigs to be had in the 
South. 

WRITE TODAY for a complete line of sup 
plies and be one of the first in your com- 
munity to earn a Progressive Farmer pig. 


Pig Club Department, 
THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 
Raleigh, N. C. 
Please send me a complete line of supplies 
and full particulars of your Pig Club Offer. 
1 am going to earn a purebred pig this month. 


MAME cocccccccvvccssccvccecess sheesanneees 


Postoffice.......... 


Route. ....s.e0e- . State 











WE PAY FOR ALL ARTICLES WE PRINT 


W* HEARTILY solicit articles for publication from 
scribers 


and pay for as m such let 








forced to condense articles in most cases, and we also hold letters for publication 


until they are most timely. For exampl-, 
fruit, or in August about fetrilizing 
able. Or a really excellent article may be 


corn, h 


of other pressing matter on hand, or because the 





been as fully covered as 


mediate publicatigh. And kindly remember 
that we print entitles us to select the mos 


our space will permit. 


In any case subscribers should write briefly and to the point, and not expect im- 


our Progressive Farmer sub- 
ters as we can find space for. But we arc 


if a man writes in October about spraying 
is article is saved until it is most season- 
omitted from publication entirely because 
subject of the article has already 


that the fact that we pay for all articles 
t timely and striking of those we receive 




















farming community iu the South, an 


Right in your community are hundre 


as many new subscriptions to be had, if you will just go after them. 


people would much rather give you 
write a-letter and send it in themselve 
are The Progressive Farmer agent. 


Experience i$ not necessary, as we w 
and cooperate with you to make your 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, .- 
Please send me a complete line 

tions for local agents, as I am going 

| Aa ere ee EEE oe Tee 


LT! Se eer eer ren rr 


Route.. 





NOW IS THE TIME | 


To Turn Your Spare Time Into 
Cash Money 


The Progressive Farmer has an opening for a live wire local agent in 





every 
d will pay well for your spare time. 


as well 
These 
their subscription than to have to 
s, if you will just let them know you 


ds of subscriptions expiring, 


ill give you many helpful suggestions 
agency a moncy- -maker. 


Agency Dept., Raleigh, N. C. 


of supplies, as well as full instruce- 
to represent you here. 


PIN i skbcakssvseuesane 




















THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


Useful Facts on Farm Build- 
ings and Machinery 


Ten Rules for Care of Implements 
and Machinery 


Kot the bolts tight. The machine will 


Fae run long wit! ose holts, 
. Oil holes should ese be kept open and 
o > ae or grit should be allowed to get into 


any bearings. Someone has well said “Eter- 
nal vigilance and oil are * price of smooth- 
seen a efficient farm tools.” 

All wearing parts of all machines should 
be ‘well lubricated when in use. M any farm- 
ers seem to realize that automobiles and 
line engines should be lubricated often, 

rg che value of the best lubricating 
every-day field imple- 








oil on the common, 
ments and mach inery. 
she principal lubricants are fluid oils and 
semi-solids, such as gr aphite., Light oils 
should be used on surfaces moving over each 
other at high speed; heavy oils and greases 
used where the pressure is great and the 
motion slow, as on wagon axles. 
5. When through using an implement or 
ichine in the field, it should be cleaned 
at once, Dirt and rust may be removed by 
the use of a scrape, kerosene, and old rags. 
Iron parts should be greased to prevent rust. 
This applies especially to plows, harrows, 
cultivators, and drills. 

6. For the iron parts, kerosene and tallow or 
cheap axle grease are preferable to paint be- 
cause it is rather difficult to remove paint 
from iron, 

7. Keep the wooden parts painted. As a 
rule, it is advisable for the average farmer 











Fifteen Winter Jobs: How Many 
Have You Completed? 
EMOVE all stu 
from your field 
2. Terrace all hil 
5. Drain all bottoms and swampy lands 


mps, logs and large rocks 
Ss. 
ls 


ides and stop all gullie 


4. Repair all farm buildings and build any 
needed new ones. 
Overhaul all farm machinery, putting up 

a ‘al shed if you haven't one already. 

6. Install waterworks, or a heating plant, 
or a lighting system. 
_7. Paint or whitewash all buildings and 
fences. 

8 Repair fences and if necessary cularge 
gig ee 

Rearrange fields and clean out any “cor 

ners” if so doing would make cultivatior 
easier. 

10. Arrange for raising more hogs and other 
ag 

12. Build a woodshed and have it well filled 
with stove wood when the season of rush 
farm work begius. 

13. Read five books relating to soils, crops, 
fertilizers, livestock, farm management, ete 

14. Read five books relating to coéperation 
and marketing, rural sociology, rural recrea 
tion, etc. 

15. Help establish 
farm woman’s club. 


a local farmer’s club and 
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CONVENIENT IMPLEMENT SHED 


to use ready-mixed paints. However, if a 
farmer prefers to mix colors with oil, red 
lead and linseed oil make a mixture that ad- 
heres well to clean surfaces of wood and is 
aftected about as little by the weather as 
more expensive mixtures. 


. Rust is more destructive than wear, and 
sunshine and rain are more destructive to 
the wooden parts than rust is to the iron 

rts. For these reasons, it is necessary to 
machinery under sheiter when not in 





] 
' 
t 


9, Many implements and machines should 
be taken to pieces at least once a year for 
the purpose of thoroughly cleaning every 
part and especially all wearing parts and oil 
cups. This insures the discovery of badly 
worn and broken parts, makes it possible 
to thoroughly clean and oil every part, and 

most important of all—makes a machine ex- 
pert out of the farmer. 


When a mac > finishes its work of the 
oR. and is re vt for the implement shed, 
or house, a record of the repairs needed 
should be made on a card and the card at- 
tached to it. All necessary repair parts 
should be ordered and the machines put in 
watt class condition in a farm shop furnished 
with the necessary tools jor repair work dur- 


; dull seasons. 
ALFORD. 






G. Hi. 


Reniing Farm Machinery: How to 
Estimate Costs 


‘HE following items should be considered 
when figuring the proper charges for im- 
plements and machines hired out to neigh- 


inal cost. 





1. Interes 
2. Depre 
storage. 


+. Insurance and taxes. 


on orig 
tion, 





Suppose a disk harrow costs $100. The in- 

rest at 8 per cent is $8; depreciation (figur- 
ing life of harrow at five years) is $20: stor- 
age, insurance, taxes will probably amount 
to about $5 a year. The total cost is $33 a 
year. If the harrow is used on an average of 
33 d a year, the rent charge should be at 
least $1 a day, plus a slight margin, 


In a binder interest on a $200 investment is 
316; depreciation, estimating life at ten years 
320, and storage, insurance and taxes $10 
making a total of $46 a year. If the — 
is used on an average of eight days eac 
year, the rent charge should be at least $5. 
a day, plus a slight margin. 


“Will a Tractor, Shredder, or 
Binder Pay Me?” 


HAT acreage of land should a farmer 
be cultivating in order to justify the 
purehase of a tractor?” 

Conditions vary so widely and the 
sort of work to be done enters so much 
into it that, no definite answer can be 
given to the question. Many &s0-acre 
furmers who use the tractor for belt as 
well as for draw bar work, claim thit 
the tractor is a splendid invesiment. 
Many other tractor owners claim that a 
farmer should cultivate 200 acres of con.- 
paratively level land to justify the pur- 
chase of a tractor, 

“How many acres s of row stuff, such as 
corn, cane, s shum, Kafir, ete should 
aman have to justify _ the purchase of a 
row binder, a shredder? 

Any farmer who has from 15 to 20 
acres in row crops ought to have a row 
binder or harvester. It is very often 
better for two or three neighbors to joint- 
ly own and use the machine. 

“How many acres of grain justify the 
purchase of a grain binder?” 

Any farmer who has from 25 acres up- 
wards of oats, wheat, rye, barley, etc., 
should have a binder. G. H. ALFORD, 


Silos: 10 Dairy Cows or 25 Beef 
Cattle to Make Silo Pay 


F TWO or three, or possibly as many as 

four or five, neighbors combine to buy a 
silage ¢ ‘ and an engine; or if there is 
already on the farm an engine which is eco- 
nomically used for other purposes, which 
can also be used to drive the silage cutter, 
a silo will probably pay any successful 
farmer or dairyman who expects to feed 10 





or more dairy cows or 25 head of other 
cattle for at least the next eight or ten 
years. 
As many as dairy cows and the young 
2 lly "bent with that many milk 
: head of fattening beef cattle, 
or breeding stock may justify the building 
of a silo and provide the machinery to 
fill it. But, of course, when the engine 
necessary to drive the silage cutter can be 
used for other purposes, such as a tractor 
engine, for instance, then the number of 
cattle jus tifying a silo ane silo- filling equip- 


ment is reduced acc ene 
DI Ty: AIT BUTLER. 


stock 





cows, 





proved methods of cultivation. 





TELL YOUR NEIGHBOR HOW YOU USE MACHINERY 


Send Your Experience Leiter for Our Implements and Machinery Special, 
of February 5. 


MPROVED implements and machinery 

modern farm; yet there are many farmers who have not purchased any modern 
implements or machinery for the simple reason that they cannot operate them or 
see where they will prove practicable. If you want to be of help to your neighbor, 
tell him of your experiences through the columns of The Progressive Farmer. 

The labor situation is such that the farmer will necessarily have to use im- 
If you are one of many farmers who 
cessfully used improved implements and machinery, tell us your experiences, make 
your letter not over 300 words, and get it to us not later than January 20. 

Cash prizes of $7.50 for the best letter, 
will be given. All other letters used will be paid for at space rates. 


are rapidly becoming essentials of the 


ave suce- 


$5 for the second, and $3 for the third, 


























Saturday, January 1, 1921 
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How to Control Insect Pests 
and Fungous Diseases 


Worms and Grubs 


Cutworms 
IESE hatch from eggs of moths, usually 
mm grassy or weedy lands. Becoming 
partly grown by fall, they grow slowly 
through winter, become more active and de- 
structive in early spring, become grown and 
damage by the end of May. 


plow 





cease 
Remedies. —Clean culture, 


under grass 
if 








and weeds in late summer or fall. not 
desirable to leave the ground bare through 
the winter, sow a cover crop after the plow- 
ing Late planting or setting will avoid 
such cutworm damage. 
Wire Worms 

Hatch from eggs of “jack-snappers”, laid 
1 grassy fields. Worms live two or three 
years before becoming beetles. 
Remedies.—Fall plowing (cover crop if de- 
sired); long rotations by which susceptible 
crops shall be at least two years removed 
from grass. 


White Grubs 
Hatch from eggs laid by brown May bee- 
tles, also green “June bugs” in grassy lands, 
especially manured lands. 
Control much the same as for 
Jicgs will root for them, or poultry 
low the plow will destroy many. 
Root Lice 
Often destructive to cotton and somet 
corn, in restricted areas. Attended by 
which help them through winter. 
Remedies.—Rapid shallow cultivation; ni- 
trate of soda to. stimulate rapid early 
growth; deep fall plowing of infested spots 


wire wor 
to 





imes 
ants 





to scatter the ants. Avoid cotton an d corn 
in continuous rotation, 
Weevil 
Important with all grains, beans, peas, ete. 
Remedies.—Prompt “threshing and _ tight 


shucking of corn in 


orage and small grains; 
field and separation of infested ears; clean 
bins. Beans and peas can be mixed with 
equal quantity dry dust lime tor storing. To 
treat stored grain, place in air-tight bins, 


boxes, barrels or other containers and sprin- 
le carbon disulphide on top at the rate of 5 
pounds to 1,000 cubic feet of space in the 
container, close tightly and leave closed for 
24 hours. The material is highly inflammable 
and explosive, and no fire, lighted match, 
pipe, etc., should be brought near. If bin is 
not air-tight, use more of the disulphide 


Corn Insects 





Bud Worm 

THs is the worm stage of the spotted 

melon beetle, worse on low grounds in 
cool, belated seasons. 

Reniedies.— Time of planting is important. 
ate planting will avoid some injury by this, 
as well as by cutworms and_stalk-borers. 
Some farmers claim to avoid it by very early 


planting. Practice rotations. High lands are 


Jess infested. A liberal amount of seed may 
give stand in spite of bud-worm. Ample 
cultivation and liberal fertilization helps. 
Stalk-borer 
Two generations, both attacking early 
planted corn, only one attacking late-planted 
corn, Winters in base of corn stubble. 
Remedies.—Planting after about May 25 


will avoid large part of the damage in the 
latitude of the Upper South. Plowing out 
stubble so as to expose to changes of weather 


during winter will reduce the number to 
appear in spring. Practice rotations. 
Ear-worm 
Destructive everywhere, infesting ears, ¢s- 


at the top. The same insect is 
called by other names when iniesting other 
crops,—cotton boll-worm, tobacco bud-worm, 
tomato fruit-worm. It winters in the ground. 

Remedies.—Fall and winter plowing, where 
badly infested crops have grown; pinching 
or cutting off tips in small garden pa itches; 
dusting young silks with mixture of equal 
parts of powdered arsenate _of lead and dry 
lime in corn for table use. There is no really 
effective treatment in the field (other than 
plowing) for general crop corn. 1€ meas- 
ures mentioned are not as good as could be 


ishe 
wished, 


pecially 


Cotton Insects 

Leaf Louse 
Moke destructive in cool seasons, causing 
distorted leaves, usually disappearing 

with hot weather in June. 

Remedies.—Could be controlled by spraying 
with tobacco preparation known as “Black- 
ea ll » one part to 800 parts water, or by 
laundr soap in water at the rate of 1 
pound * 4 gallon s, but generally such treat- 
ments are impracticable. They are usually 
atacked by large numbers of lady beetles 
and parasites which control them before 

damage becomes wide-spread. 

Red Spider 


followed by 





Causes a form of “rust”, shed- 
ting of leaves orse in long dry spells. 
Foote on many plants, often starting from 
pokeweed. 

Remedies.—Pluck the first affected leaves 
into an oil-soaked sack,-take out of field and 


burn. Isolate infested section by taking out 
a few stalks ahead of infestation to check 
spread along row. Spray with ready-made 
hme-sulphur, 1 gallon to 60 gallons water. 
But the most important point in preventing 
red spider is to keep down all growth of 
pokeweed near cotton fields. 
Boll-worm 
Same insect as ear-worm 
the total damage by it to 
yet the damage per acre is 
to justify spraying or dusting. 
Plowing as mentioned for ear-worm 


will help. 
Boll Weevil 
Remedies consist of early rity 6 of 
Varieties, haste ned to matur DY 


use of quick acting fertilizers 


in corn. Although 
cotton is large, 

seldom enough 
Winter 
in corn 


early 
ample 
ndanet 












Meth 


descri 


is of 
bed in 





poisoning recently 
a Farmers’ Bulle- 


cultivation. 
developed are 





tin of the United States Department of Agri- 
culture. 
Tobacco Insects 
Flea Beetle 
NOWN to all tobacco growers. 
Remedies.—Careful burning of all trash, 
leaves, etc., around seedbeds; tight screen- 


Spray plants in bed with pow- 
lead, 1 pound to 50 gallons 


ing of beds. 
dered arsenate of 
of water. 
Horn-worm 

Known to all tobacco growers. 

Remedies.—Hand-picking. Dust with 1 
pound powdered arsenate of lead to 6 pounds 
dust lime, or spray, I pound to 30 gallons 
of water. 


To Prevent Weevils in Grain 


GAINST weevils infesting stored grain and 

corn, carbon disulphide is effective at 
the rate of 5 pounds for each 1,000 cubic feet, 
provided the application is made while the 
temperature is not below 65 degrees Fahren- 
heit. Make the bins as tight as possible, and 
after sprinkling the liquid over the grain, 
cover tightly with gas-proof tarpaulin. Let 
the fumigation continue for at least 24 hours. 
~Farm and Garden Rule Book. 


Dry Formaldehyde Method for 
Treating Oats 


HE dry formaldehyde method has been 

used for several years in treating oats. In 
most cases the smut has been almost com- 
pletely eliminated and in no case has there 
been reported any injury to the germination 
when the directions were followed. This 
method is much easier than the old sprink- 
ling methods, 


For treating 50 bushels of oats, one pint 
of for maldehyde is mixed with a pint. of 
water in a quart hand-sprayer. The grain is 
cleaned and piled on a clean barn floor. One 
man shovels the oats over into a new _ 
while a second man handles the spray 
giving about two strokes of the handle oe 
each shovelful of grain and throwing the 


mist beneath the falling grain. When all the 
grain has been treated in this way, the pile 
1s covered over with clean canvas or blankets 
for four or five hours. When this time is up, 
the oats should be uncovered and spread out 
in order to allow the formaldehyde fumes to 
escape. 

Oats may be sowed at once or, 
oughly aired, may be sacked and 
several weeks before being sowed, 


How to Make Self-boiled Lime- 
Sulphur 


LPHUR 8 pounds, 


if thor 
kept fox 


lime 8 pounds, water SO 


Se 


gallons. Add enough water to start slak- 
ing; next add the sulphur, having no lumps, 
and add enough water to continue slaking. 


Stir constantly and as soon as the vigorous 


boiling is over (2 to 15 minutes) add cold 
water and stop the process Dilute with 
water, strain and add up to 50 gallons of 

vater. It is then ready to apply. Hydrated 


limie may be substituted for fresh stone lime. 
In such case, cook by using 8 gallons of 
boiling water. 


How to Make Bordeaux Mixture 


FOLLOWIN YG is the method of making Bor- 

deaux mixture at home: Take four pounds 
of bluestone and put it in a sack, and sus 
pend the sack in a tub or other conyenient 
vessel, which vessel should contain as many 
ga llons of water as there are pounds of blue- 

tone. In other words, if you are dissolving 
four pounds of bluestone put it in a vessel 
containing four gallons of water; if you are 
dissolving three pounds, put it in three gal- 


lons. Use a wooden vessel, as when it is 
put into a tin or other metal vessel, some 
chemical action takes place between the 


tal and the bluestone. 
Suspend Bluestone in Water.—Suspend this 
sack containing the bluestone in such way 
that the bluestone is barely covered by water. 


me 


Put it in late some afternoon and allow it to 
remain in water during the night, and it 
should all be dissolved by morning. If the 


bluestone is thrown down in the bottom of 
the water, it will dissolve very slowly, but 
by suspending it, it will dissolve much more 
rapidly. his gives a stock solution that 
can be kept and used as needed. However, 
it should be kept in a wooden vessel and 
carefully covered. 


To Make 50 Gallons of Bordeaux Mixture.— 
When ready to make up 50 gallons of ae 
Bordeaux mixture, take 5 pounds of rock 
lime and slake it by adding enough water to 
¢ omplete the slaking, and make a thin paste 
Then pour into the barrel or other containe 
where the spray mixture is being made, 2 
or WX gallons of water; then pour in the solu- 
tion obtained by slaking the 5 pounds of rock 
lime. Then add 4 gallons from stock solu- 
tion of bluestone. Stir thoroughly and you 
are ready for spraying 


Mixtures for Small Sprayings 


ARSENATE of lead, (for eating insects), us- 


ing the usual strength of the solution: 
For 10 gallons of water use 1 teaspoonful, if 
in the paste form, if in powder form, use 


1'4 teaspoonfuls. 
Paris green. 
teaspoontul. 
Nicotine Sulphate, 
(for sucking insects). 
use 154 teaspoonfuls. 
Fish Oil Soap. For 10 gallons 
ounces. 
Lime Sulphur: (1% 
use 1% quarts. 


For 10 gallons water use % 


Black Leaf No. 40, 
For 10 gallons water 


or 


water use 4 


-50). For 10 gallons water 


ordeaux. (Its usual strength, 5-5-50). For 
10 gallons water use ane pound bluestone 
and 1 pound stone lime. This should be dis- 
solved separately in the usual way. 
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“At eight forty-five, I struck the 
match tolight the fire. At nine-one— 
16 minutes later, my wife took the per- 
fect-brown biscuits from the oven.” 
—so a delighted user writes us. 


That’s the way the ALLEN RANGE 
hurries. 
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Does Your Range Hurry 
When You're Rushed? 
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Triple asbestos lined walls retain all the 
heat and throw it around the oven. It 
bakes quickly and thoroughly without 
even requiring the pans to be turned. 


Superior construction radiates heat 
evenly throughout oven--you know how 
things will look before opening the door. 


cAsk your dealer to show you the ALLEN RANGE—and explain the patented 
improvements in construction. Illustrated catalog on request. 


cALLEN MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Nashville, Tennessee 
PP 
on 


(7 RANGE 
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uch a little 
\ more to pay for 
such greater 
satisfaction |) 
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3%) arranged that 
sanitary, odorless 


sewer contamination. 


Dept. A, 
















Consists of VITRIFIED, 
waste 
manner. 

ADDS TO THE COMFORT AND CONVENIENCE OF YOUR FAMILY. 
Makes possible an inside toilet one bath 
typhoid fever and other diseases 





—— 


SALT GLAZED, CLAY SECTIONAL TANKS, 
matter from inside toilets is disposed of in a 


tub. Lessens the danger from 
protecting your water supply from 
KLET, 


by 
WRITE FOR DESCRIPTIVE BOO 


CHATTANOOGA SEWER PIPE WORKS, 


ee a Tenn. 
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Sead in your renewal prompily. 





Get up a clab and get a reward. 














Our new trade mark! 






Announcement 


WITH the purchase by The Stanley Works of The 

Stanley Rule and Level Company a new trade mark, 
as above shown, has been established. In the future it 
will be stamped upon dependable 


Wrought Steel Hardware 


| and 


Carpenters’ Tools 

































‘ which will be manufactured under the name 
| ALE TAT S(iUlas «S 
The STANLEY WORKS 
Main offices and plants: NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 
Branch offices: New York Chicago San Francisco Los Angeles Seattle 
Use Old Trusty and in 
i Six Months’ Time 
You segs 
With or without 
metal cover—four 
sizes. Quick ship- 
ment from Clay 
Center, Neb.; St. 
Joseph, Mo., or 
Ottumwa, la. We 
pay freight. 
Flood Your Farm 
With Well-Hatched Poultry 
Do you know that the proms ou 4 or 5 good hens could 
equal the vaiue of a load of hay? Think of what a few dozen ora 
, i few hundred could give you. Remember it doesn’t take an extra 


acre of land on your farm to yield a profitable return ona big flock of 
chickens. T’urn more poultry into profits this yearwith 


Old Trusty Incubators and Brooders / 
850,000 customers say you ican’t beat Old Trusty for 

big hatches in any weather and years of service. 
Handy, reliable, and sells at a low price because 
it’s made in the world’s largest exclusive incubator 
and brooder factory. 


Send for My AB C of 
Poultry Profits 


—a 112-page book. About one-fifth cataiog and 
four-fifths a helpful book for anyone wanting to 
make money with poultry. Let me send you a 
copy free. Yours truly, * 
H. H. JOHNSON, “The Incubator Man. 


M. M. Johnson Co. 
Clay Center, Neb. 













-for ‘Feather F: 
ains’’--our big 
bedding offers. 

ou never im 


Write © 
ma do 
book, shagt-foll oh ~ 
ee ry 
“ofl, Any offer. delivered C'G.D. Noth. 
lal . 


Here is the famous Oliver Typewriter of- 
fering you a saving of $43. The $57 Oliver 
is our identical $160 model, brand new, never 
used. Not second-hand nor rebuilt. The 
same a 3 used by gen A of the biggest con- 
ortes cerns, ver 700,000 sold. We send an Oliver 
Dent. 313, Neshvite, Tents for Free Trial. Not one cent down. If you 

Want to kecp it, pay us at the rate of $3 
—-— - per month until the $57 is paid. This is the 
. Sreatest typewriter bar- 
gain in the world. 

Write today for our new 
book, “The Typewriter on 
the Farm.” 


The Oliver Typewriter Co. 
3288 Oliver Typewriter Bldg. 
Chicago, tll, (11.07) 

















lor two hours pleasant work is 
what The Progressive Farmer’s 
Special Offer means to you. Write 
today for our Special Offer and 
earn a fine purebred registered pig 


this month. 
es 


; —WELL Drilling Pays WELL— 
, LOCAL SUBSCRIPTION AGENTS Own a mathine of your own. Cash 


’ or easy terms. Many styles and sizes 
WANTED! for all purposes. 


Write for Circular. 
1 WILLIAMS BROS., 452 W. State St., 


































Write at once. 








ithaca,N.Y. 











The Progressive Farmer Company. 

















Poultry Raisers’ 


Preservation of Eggs in Water 


Glass 


DIRE! rIONS.—If con 


o be used, mif 





nercia water glass 


] quarts with 


water; water that has been 




















18 quarts of pure 
boiled is pre able Stir the mixture until 
the ngrediet ire thoroughly mixed A 
ne jar is the st i vessel for the 
xture [wo eig $s are sufficient 
or a l s u munt of solu- 
tio bed water glass 
is thoroughly mixed, pour it into the vessels 
to be used, being sure that t! vessels are 
absolutely clean Place the eggs in the water 
glass, see that. those at the top are 
merged under at least tw ir s the 
liquid, and cover the jars in order to pre- 
vent evaporation. Put the jars in a cool 
place where will be undisturbed during 
the year 

Suggestions. — l’reserve only absolutely 
fresh eggs; stale eggs will not keep in any 
preservative Have your preservative ready 
to receive the fresh eggs as you get them 
If there is any doubt as to the freshness of 
the eggs, candle them, or see whether they 
sink when placed in a dish of fresh water. 
If an egg sinks, it is reasonably fresh. 

Do not preserve dirty eggs or eggs that 
have been washed Washed eggs will not 
heep because the protective gelatinous coat- 
ng has been removed by the washing; and 
dirty eggs will become tainted in flavor 

Do not use the same liquid preservative 
more than one year. 

Use spring eggs; they will keep better 
than summe: or fall eggs. 

Use infertile eggs rather than fertile eggs 
ior preserviliy. 

Do not leave eggs in the preservative 


longer than one year. 


Rinse the egys with water, after removing 
them from the preservative, 

Eggs that are in good condition when re- 
moved from the water glass solution will us- 
ually remain good for at least two weeks. 

Ii it is desired to boil eggs preserved in 
the water glass, pick a small hole through 
the large end of the shell before placing 
them in the water rhe pores of the shell 
have been sealed by the water glass solu- 
tion, and without the pinhole the expanding 
air within the would burst it.—Cornell 





College of Agriculture 


Insect Pests of Poultry 


ICK.—About seven kinds are more or less 

common on poultry. Two of the most 
common are; 

1. Head Lice, principally on chicks. For 
these apply a small quantity of lard or vas- 
celine on head and throat. 

2. Body and Feather Lice.—These are usu- 
ally on any size of fowl after feathers are 
vrown. For normal fowls, any age, sodium 
flouride is best. Use dip method in warm 


weather or where fowls can dry off in warm 


room. In cold weather or for ailing fowls 
use the pinch method. 

Blue ointment is advocated by some, a 
small portion rubbed om skin in parts most 
affected. Under wings, inside thighs, around 
vent. Use with caution, Insect powders, if 
thoroughly applied, will destroy lice, but not 
eggs Application must be renewed every 
ten days to two wecks 


help. 
sand—well 


Dust baths 
dry dust, not 
dust improves it much. 

Mites.— These 


Should be thoroughly 
ll powdered tobacco 
pests breed and live mostly 
in cracks and crannies in woodwork, many on 
lower side of roosts, dropping boards and 
nests. hey sally out at night to prey on 
poultry on roosts, and at any time on laying 
or setting hens. Main remedies: Spraying 
with carbolineum, kerosene oil or cresol. 
Hlot whitewash containing kerosene, carbo- 
lineum or cresol, thoroughly applied is very 
effective. When a spray pump is available 
it will force the wash into cracks a brush 
would miss. Fumigating with sulphur can- 
dles, in case of a building with tight walls 
and roof will be very effective. 

Fleas, or Stick-tights, are found mostly on 









the head of fowls but breed in woodwork. 
They are not troublesome in the northern 
part of Southern states, but near the coasts, 
are bad. Greasing head and other parts of 
body attacked is the best remedy. They dis- 
like moisture and scattering fit salt, or 
spraying with a strong salt sodium will 
drive them off. 

Fowl Tick or Blue-bug.—These are found 
only in the extreme South, and are nearly as 
large as bed-bugs. ‘They are a serious trou- 
ble. To control, fumigate, after removing and 


burning all litter, Remove poultry to 
new quarters for six to eight days. Give the 
most thorough spraying and whitewashing 
possible: Brood coops, brooders, and houses 
best treated with boiling water. 

Red-bug or Chigger.—These breed on grass 
and weeds, and attack fowls allowed to range 
at will in » and uncultivated ground. 
Close cutting of all grasses and weeds helps 


etc. 


oods 


control them. When found on poultry, treat 
the sore places with lard or vaseline con- 
taining sulphur. Dust with flowers of sul- 


phur as preventive. Real safety lies in keep 
ing fowls in cultivated runs. 

Examine all fowls regularly. Renew treat- 
ments every two weeks, on suspicion, but 
apply at once if there are indications of re- 
newed attacks. 


Poultry Diseases 


Att diseased birds should be isolated, 


Colds and Roup.—Disinfect the drinking 
water as follows: To each gallon of water 
add the amount of potassium permanganate 
that will remain on the surface of a dime. 

Canker.—Sprinkle a little flowers of sul- 
phur in the mouth and throat of the bird. 
ind put some chlorate of potash in the 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


Pointers 


water Also carefully remove the exudate 
with the aid of warm water and apply 
2 per cent solution of creolin to the di 
eased tissue 

Chicken Pox.—Apply a touch of iod 
ind carbolated vaseline to each sore. 


Gapes.—New ground or vi 


orous cult 









tion of the runs with lime ill often 
edy this trouble 
Scaly Legs.—Apply vascline containir 
per cent of creolin to the ted and 
after 24 hours soak in irm soa wat 
Repeat treatment until cured. . 
Diarrhea in Hens.--Low grade wheat flour 
or middlings is good for this troubl ) 
give teaspoonful of castor oil contain 
five drops of oil of turpentine to each fow] 
Bowel Trouble in Chicks.—Well boiled ric« 
mixed with a little charcoal will often check 
this complaint. Dissolve 15 grains of 


crude 
each gallon of drinking water 


Bulletin No. 528. 


Feeds for Young Chicks 


catechu in 
Farmers’ 








OR the first 48 hours give no feed at all 

Buttermilk should be supplied from the 
first. t is generally believed to act as a 
preventive of \y te diarrhea. Sour milk is, 
by some, thought equally effective. Give in 
tfounts or small pans so protected that the 
chicks cannot get into it or soil it. 

For first feed: Dried bread crumbs and 
hard boiled eggs ground fine, shells and all, 
moistened with milk. Pin-head oatmeal can 
be used instead. of bread crumbs. Then 


moistened with milk squeeze out most of it, 
let feed be crumbly. Never mix more at 
one time than can be used at one feed. 

“ Give this mash fe ed for two or three days. 
Then begin scratch feed. Fine cracked corn, 
cracked wheat, and hulled oats with rape, 


milled or broken rice, in very small quantity 
Say 


one-twentieth. 





wing are rations used at diifferer 
ent Stations: 
I. 
Scratch Feed Lhs Mash L.ius 
Cracked corn... 10 Wheat bi 


Cracked wheat 10 
Hulled or chipped 


sats 


an.. 10 
Wheat middlings 10 
Corn meal ‘ 5 
10 Meat 






SEPED iis 5 
Charcoal . _“- 
With buttermilk or sour milk 
Il. 
Sera Lis. Mash Lbs 
Wheat 20 Wheat bran 3 
Steel cut oats.. 15 Middlings 4 
Kafir éceenre 7 Oatmeal ..... 1 
Cracked cort 6 Corn meal...... i 
Grit svcrececes 10 Bone and meat 
Charcoal ... ‘ 5 me aia ty 
Bone meal...... $ reoal 14 
Ill 

Scratch Lbs. Mas Lbs 
Wheat .... jane a Bran 3 
Cracked corn... 2 Middlings ; ; 
Hulled oats..... 1 Corn eal } 
best beet scrap 3 

Bone meal..... l 
it, oyster shell, fine cut bone and charcoa 


st 
with all mashes. 


Balanced Feeds for Poultry 


A BALANCED ration for poultry should ap 
" proximate one part of protein to five part 
of carbohydrates. Proteins (nitrogen) mainly 


build the fowl’s frame and muscles, and the 
white and a third of the yolk of egg. Carbo- 
hydrates supply fat and heat. 

Feeds for young, growing fowls, and for 


breeding fowls should be of a narrow ration, 
one of protein to four of carbohydrates, while 
a wide ration, (six to one) is better for 
fattening fowls. 

The rations adopted in different sections 
vary somewhat, according to the availability 













of different grains in different sections, Fol- 
lowing are some: 
I 
Grains Lbs. Mash Lbs. 
Corn cracked..... 300 Wheat bran...... 150 
Clipped oats...... 120 Wheat middlings 100 
Wheat, hard... 100 Ground oats..... 100) 
Kafir or buck- ‘ Gluten feed....... 100 
wheat..... vies 30 Corn meal........ 100 
Sunflower seed... 30 Beef or fish scrap 109 
Coarse beef scrap 2 Salt ..cccccscecess 4 
II 
Grains Lbs. Mash Lbs 
Cracked corn..... 10 Wheat bran....... 50 
WORE dsisciceiave BO Middlings ........ 50 
ORE cocceseee . 5 Meat scrap........ 35 
Salt, 1 per cent. 
III 
Grains Lbs. Mash Lbs 
Corn se00ees --- €& Wheat bran...... 200 
WRUGRS dadesicessecs 60 Corn meal.... 100 
Heavy oats....... 40 Gluten feed.. 100 
BATICY sccccesccses 20 Ground oats...... 100 
Kafir and buck- Wheat middlings 75 
© WPUEEE wusecessény 20 Red Dog flour... 25 
Fine beef scrap.. 60 
| rere oe 
s 
IV 
Grains Lhs. Mash Lbs. 
WOORE cccccecvces 100 Wheat bran....... 100 
Cracked corn..... 100 Wheat middlings 100 
COPR MOBhiescc.s. 100 
Ground oats...... 100 
Fish and beef 
SETED vecscccesss 


Salt 











Useful Orchard and Garden 


Facts 


Varieties of Fruit That Should 
Succeed in the South 


Varieties Rec ommended for the Upper South: 





Persimmons.—J «| 

















Pomegranate. —1 





Dewber ries.—Luc 





Magnolia is grown 


varicties—Brighton, 














‘tree should be | prune d just 














is properly set as to depth and the way the 


Scuppernong Grapes.—Scuppern 


rs, Ee den and Memory. Seenenbeaea Raspberries, Dewboerica, Bet 


berries, ae gd nr —All 





English walnut can be planted to a lim- 


Satsuma orange will do well in 
up per ‘Di irt of the Lower South. 
Sieg 4 around Mobile, 





Pomegranate.—The 
Fruit Recommended for 


Fertilizing Fruit wag 


SE conmenie Fertilizer. —It 


or me dium ——_ an application of manure 


same Besse as planted ir and build up “the 





Manure. Beyer oy 
aapboestan. — Senhatat 
Blackberries.—Early Harvest, Eldorado, 


Dewherries.—Lucretia. 
White Grapes.—Niagara, Diamom 
Red nna sent-0t, Agawam 


Black inne, —Concord, 

Early, Campbell’s Early and Werden. 
Persimmons.—J apanese. Grow Leguminous 
Varieties of Fruit Recommended for iti 


. 4 the Lower rae spples do not 


Terry and Fanny. 





fall, sow down to some kind of clover, 
either crimson (or in some sections red 
clover), and let these grow during the 
winter. Then turn under in early spring. 
By practicing this method a few years, 
the general fertility of the soil will be 
very greatly enhanced, especially in 
nitrogen, which is the most costly form 
of fertilizer 

Much Nitrogen Needed.—If tl orchard 
has been liberally fertilized with stable 
manure, then a commercial fertilizer with 
a comparatively small amount of nitrogen 
and with a comparatively large amount of 
phosphoric acid and potash should be 
used. In a case of this kind, we should 
say that a fertilizer analyzing around 
10-1-4 would be about right. However, if 
the ground is not rich in nitrogen, then 
considerably more nitrogen should be 
had in the commercial fertilizer, and one 
analyzing around 10-4-4, or 10-3-4, would be 

ut right. 

Top-dress in Spring.—In addition to 
giving a liberal application of the com- 
plete fertilizer early in the spring, an 
application of nitrate of soda or sulphate 
of ammonia given in late spring, just as 
growth is becoming rapid, will prove 
highly desirable and profitable as a rule. 

Time to Apply Fertilizer—The proper 
time to apply the complete eommercial 
fertilizer is very early in the spring when 





the first cultivation is given. This 
should be usually about the time the buds 
begin to swell in the spring. Use this 
commercial fertilizer by scattering it 


broadcast around the tree and cultivating 
it in. Don’t try to scatter it over the] 
whole ground, but merely in a circle 
about the tree, commenciig from two to 
six or eight feet from the base of the 
trunk of the tree and scattering it ouc- | 
ward to a distance of several fect beyond 
the spread of the branches, 

Where to Apply Fertilizer—Keep — in 
mind that the fee€ roots of the fruit trees 
are not right near the base of the trunk 
of the and it is only wasting the 
fertilizer to put it there, Scatter it in this 
circle, going out several feet beyond the 
spread of the branches and cultivate it in. 
Of course, the lurger the tree, the greater 
the distance beyond the spread of _ the 
branches the fertilizer should be applied. 

Amount of Fertilizer Needed Varies 
With Age of Trees—Usually a pound ar 
a half or two pounds of commercial ferti- 
lize r will be enough to apply to each tree 
annually during the first two years. It 
should be gradually increased until five, 
ix, or eight to ten pounds to the tree 
are given the older and larger trees. In 
addition to this, nitrate of soda or sul- 
phate of ammonia given later in the 
spring should be applied at about one- 
fourth or one-fifth the rate of the amount | 
of the complete commercial fertilizer. 
The fertilizer given to the young fruit 
trees before they reach the bearing age 
should contain a heavy proportion of 
nitrogen and a limited amount of phos- 
phorie acid and potash. Then the 
fruit trees commence bearing, as a rule 
it will pay well to decrease the propor- 
tion of nitrogen and increase the propor- 
tion of phosphoric acid and potash. 

Change Proportion as Trees Mature.— 
toughly speaking, while the trees are 
young, and before they reach the bearing 
age, the fertilizer containing only 5 to 6 
per cent of phosphoric acid and 1 or 2 
per cent of potash, and 6 or 7 per cent Of 











nitrogen should be used, because it is at 
this time that the principal thing de- 
sired is growth in the trees; and be- 
cause of the fact that nitrogen is the 


part of the fertilizer that producs the 
growth, this stance should naturally 
predominate. o, when the tree reaches 
the beaying < it is equally important 
to reduce the amount of nitrogen, in order 
to prevent too rapid growth and to in- 
crease the amount of phosphoric ac 
and potash, in order to produce the 
proper amount of fruit, give it the right 
color, etc. 









Suggestions for Setting Out Young 
Trees 


ET the young trees out in a perma- 
nent place just as soon as received to 
prevent their drying out. 

2. If you cannot find time to set them 
out immediately, then ‘“heeling in” will 
prevent their drying out. This is done by 
digging a ditch 2 feet wide and about 
1 1-2 feet deep and spreading the trees 
thinly in the trench. Then fill in with 
loose dirt to about 6 inches above the 
point where they stood in the nursery. 
Trees treated in this manner will keep 
for several weeks without injury. 

3. Young trees should be set out about 
two inches deeper than they stood in the 
nursery row. The holes should be dug 
deep and broad enough to allow the 
natural spread of the roots. 

4. The roots should be pruned to about 
8 or 10 inches in length. All broken 
and diseased roots should be removed. 

5. The tops of the young trees should 
be pruned when they are set out, If 
they are one year old and have no side 
limbs, simply cut the tops back to make 
them branch at the proper height. 
peach trees are cut back to 18 inches 
and apple trees to 24 inches when they 
are set out, 

6. It is a good idea to mix the top soil 
with 1-2 pound of an 8-4-2 commercial 
fertilizer, and put this around the roots 
of the trees. 

7. In planting the trees always put | 
some of the top soil in the hole before 
the tree is set. After the tree has been 
placed, throw the soil in, being sure to 
pack the soil firm about the roots. 


&. About 2 inches of manure as a mulch 
applied at the base of the young tree will 
help considerably. 

Trees handled in this manner should 


give good results.—Clemson College 
Bulletin. 





Lift Corns out 
with Fingers 


A few drops of Freezone loosen 
corns so they peel off 




















Apply a few drops of Freezone upon 
aching corn or a callus. 


corn or callus loosens and can be lifted 
off without a twinge of pain. 


corns, also corns between the toes and 
Freezone does not 
irritate the surrounding 
no pain when applying it or afterward. 
A small bottle of Freezone costs but 








The Edward Wesley Co., Cincinnati, O, 





Immediate Shipment 
Galvanized Roofing 


Noted for More than 
THIRTY YEARS SERVICE 
i at.once for Roofing Catalog 
i Also can make i 
diate shipment of prepared roofing of 
all kinds. Prices f. o. b. Birmi 


Red or Green Slate Surfaced 
Shingle—$9 per square 
Red or Green Slate Surfaced 
Roofing, 85 lbs.— 


Red or Green Slate Surfaced 
Roofing, 45 Ilbs.—$2.75 


Morewear Roofing, 1-Ply—$2.15 


Morewear Roofing, 2-Ply—$2.55 


Morewear Roofing, 3-Ply—$2.95 


’aints and Churns. 


EAST BIRMINGHAM 


IRON ROOFING CO. 
Birmingham, Ala. 

















SHOB sent to you ON AP- 
i _to outwear 3 pairs of 


$8.00 value to please you, “or ert money a, 








CANE BLACKSTRAP MOLASSES 


, 10 per cent Organic Carbohy- 
, 4 per cent Protein; 100 per cent Digestible. 
A great stock food. On roughage, 
i Weighs approximately 11.7 pounds per 


lots in barrels, special contract. 
MOBILE IMPORTING & TRADING Co., 
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OWLE 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF 


CULTIVATOR 







It Works Like a Hoe 


It cuts every weed, 
which 


‘he Fowler does as good work as 
keeps the surface in perfect condition to 
prevents the escape of soil moisture. By 
astride the he Fowler will also 
below the level without destroying the sl 
wide. 


row. T 


to the row whether narrow or 


you can do with a hoe. 


absorb rain and produces a mulch, 
removing the plow foot you can cultivate 
cultivate crops planted cither above or 


oping sides of the ridges. Only one tri 
ping g y 


Beat the Boll Weevil 


burying the boll weevil in a dust 
excels in developing a fine dust mulch. 
the singletree will shake 
through. 
where weevils might hide, but also burie 


the weevils off 


him also. 

The Fowler is the greatest time anc 
Cotton, Corn, Peanuts, Tobacco, 
It is the progressive farmer's 
mule and does not destroy the roots of t 


Write for free illustrated booklet de 


derful Cultivator. Many thousands of 
remarkable tool now carried in carload 1 


Peas, B 


3eans, 
cultivator. 


he can be killed. The Fowler Cultivator 


A bunch of twigs attached to the ends of 


of twe rows of cotton plants at one 


trip 


The Fowler, at one trip to the row, not only destroys all weeds and grass 


s the weevil in the hot dust and destroys 
1 labor saver ever made for cultivating 
and Truck Crops planted in rows. 
It covers eight acres a day with 
he growing crop. 


one 


scribing exclusive features of this 
satisfied farmers are already using 
ots at leading distributing points. 


wone- 


this 


THE HARRIMAN MANUFACTURING CO., 


P. O. BOX 501 


HARRIMAN, TENN. 
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pe eb wh: aS 


ra: 


HOLLO 


in economical building. 


be sent free. Address Dept 


MASIER[ILE 





Warm i in n Winter 
Cool in Summer 


the result of insulating air cells in 


The Most Economical Form of Permanent Construction 


Plans for this comfortable six-room farm house can be secured from 
your building material dealer for $10.00. They include working drawings, 
specifications, and a list of materials required. Ask for Design No. 1175. 

The large tile mae, and the fire resistive, everlasting nature of the material results 


A “Hollow Tile Farm ell book and a folder describing the above house will 


The Hollow Building Tile Association 
Conway Building, Chicago 


The trade mark of The Hollow Building Tile Association and your guar- 
antee of a product made in accordance with Association standards. 








W TILE 











CHANGE OF ADDRESS | 


If your Postoffice or Route number 
has been changed, or sf you have 
moved, don’t depend on the Post- 
master to notify us, Send us a card 
at once, giving both your old and new 
address, and we will get your new 
address on the list promptly. 








Buys 140-Egg Champion 
tn belle City Incubator 


Hot-W. Tank, Double Wall 
a earns, Rowe Wale 


Sree 14a-ahten Hot: $9 395 
Freight Prepaid 


15° 








“1 
now. Share in 
Prizes, or write for 
Facts.” It 

. Pres. 


rything: 
Belle City Incubator Co., Box101 Racine, Wis. 





When writing to an advertiser, say: “I am writing 
you as an advortiser in The Progressive Farmer, which 











Quarantees the reliability of all advertising it carries.” 





IHE PRUGKESSIVE FAKMEK 


Veterinary Problems 


Milk Fever 


(Parturient Paresis or Parturient Apoplexy) 
ILK iever or a form of paralysis following 
calving (parturient paresis or parturient 


apoplexy) is not uncommon in heavy milk- 
ing cows, with their third to sixth calf. It 
usually occurs within a few hours to one or 
two days after c alving. The more quickly it 
makes its appearance after calving usually 
the more severe the attack. 

_The symptoms develop quickly, perhaps the 





first one noticed may be marked lessening ol 
the milk flow or a wobbling of the hind parts 

1is loss of control may increase until the 
intimal goes down unable to stand If the 


cow lies on her breast, which she will usually 
do at first, the head is thrown around on her 
shoulder in a characteristic positior As the 
symp coms develop the cow may throw herselt 
flat on her side and generally more or less 
ao he Pl unconsciousness to surroundings 
occurs. Heavy breathing, or a snoring like 
noise in breathing is not uncommon. With- 
out tre atme nt the severe cases gener ally die 
in from a few hours up to 24 or 3% hours. 

_ Treatment.—The milk fever 
is not known, but a very effective treatment 
has been discovered. If the udder can be 
thoroughly distended by pumping air into it 
and this done rather early in the disease 
recovery is almost always certain. “he air 
may be pumped into the udder with an ordi- 
nary milk cake and a bicycle pump, or per- 
haps by holding the opening of the teat 
against the pump tube without the use of a 
tube, but care must be taken to have the end 
of the teat and milk tube thoroughly clean 
and that the air drawn into the bicycle pump 
is far enough from the floor of the stable to 
prevent sucking up dust. These ends may be 
obtained by thoroughly washing the teat, 
especially the opening at the end, with some 
disinfectant solution, like some of the coal 
tar disinfectants mixed with water that has 
been boiled and allowed to cool. is also 
best to milk a few streams while the washing 
of the teat is being done, The udder should 
be pumped full of air so that it is well dis- 
tended, having the appearance of the udder 
of the fresh cow before milking. It im- 
portant that no attempt be made to give a 
cow medicine while suffering from this trou- 
ble, or at least no medicine should be given 
after she gets down or shows symptoms oi 


exact Cause ol 


is 


1s 


paralysis. The cow should be kept lying on 
her breast when down, instead of flat on her 
side. This can often be done by packing 
sacks stuffed with straw against the shoulder 
on the opposite side to which the head is 
resting. These precautions are to avoid any- 

thing passing into the lungs and causing 


death immed.ately or later 7 nl se, Mi pneu- 
monia. To prevent this trouble many dairy- 
men now avoid milking the udder out more 
than just enough to prevent too great full- 





ness and inflammation, for the first two or 
three days after calving. 
. 
Ringworm 

FOR treatment of ringworm use a _ scrub- 

bing brush, warm water and tar soap 
freely. Then apply to the affected surfaces 
equal parts of tincture of iodine and tine 
ture of iron. For two or three days the ap- 
plication may be made once a day, but after 
that one application every two or three days 
is suiticient. 

Fairly good ‘results may also be had from 
using the coal-tar disinfectants such as 
Kreso or Zenoleum, full strength, on these 
scaly patches, applying once a day for sev- 
eral days. A solution of these disinfectants 
—one part of the disinfectant to 50 parts of 
water—should also be applied to all parts ot 
the inside of the stables. 


Hogs “Down in the Back” 


ANIM ALS which are fed on 
tions, seem to be less liable 
ease. Hogs having good pasture, where they 
get plenty of exercise and are fed enough 
to keep them strong and growing seldom 
suffer. No medicine will be found entirely 
satisfactory after the paralysis occurs. 

The animal should be kept in a pen by 
itself, where it cannot be disturbed by other 
animals, and fed on green feeds, skim milk 
and a mixture of corn, shorts and other 
suitable fee 


balanced ra- 
to the dis- 


thought we 
benefit by giving about five grains oi 
of potassium and 10 drops of tinc- 
of nux vomica to every 100 pounds of 
the hog’s weight, two or three times a day 
in the feed. Since present day knowledge 
seems to indicate that a lack of mineral mat- 
ter may play an important part in causing 
the trouble, charcoal and hardwood ashes or 
pee phosphate should be kept before the 
108s. 


Sometimes we have obtained 
some 


iodide 


ture 


(Abbots), a 


iodine, is 


combination of cal- 
highly recommended. 
For hogs a 5-grain tablet is advised. Six of 
these tablets or one 30-grain tablet may be 
made up into a solution by odtan an ounce 
. water, giving two tablespoonfuls twice a 
day. 


Calciden 
cium and 


To Free Hogs From Lice 


T? FREE hogs from lice they should be 
dipped two or more times at intervals of 
about two wee Several dippings may be 
required before complete eradication is ac- 
complished. Do not fail at the same time to 
clean and disinfect thoroughly the sleeping 
quarters. Creosol compound may be used 
for dipping and disinfecting. For dipping, 
mix in the proportion of 2 gallons to 100 gal- 
lons of water. For disinfecting, in the pro- 
portion of 3 gallons to 100 gallons of water. 
Although not always as effective as might 
be desired, coal-tar products of the kind 
ordinarily sold as stock dips are commonly 
used to treat hogs for lice. For use they 
are diluted with water in accordance with 
directions supplied by the manufacturer. 
dipping vat is very useful wherever a large 
number of hogs are kept.—Florida Agricul- 





tural College. 


Inoculating Hogs: Single and 
Double Treatment 


N INOCULATING hogs against cholera, tlic 
term “double treatment” means that tl 
hogs are injected with anti-cholera seru 
and at the same time, preferably on the op 
posite side of the body, they are also in 
jected with infected aeeee, or the bloo 
from an infected or cholera hog. bole is dou 
ble treatment is sometimes conan the “simu! 
taneous inoculation.” The ‘“‘sins le treat 
ment” or “serum alone inoculation,” mean 
that only the anti-cholera serum is injected 
When the single treatment is used the hog 
are protected only for from two to_ thre 
weeks up to six or eight weeks, while th 
double treatment generally give immunit 


or protection for life, as does a case of cho!l- 
era from which the hog recovers. 


Remedy for Pig-eating Sow 


THRE remedy is easy: Sce that the sow get 
plenty of exercise, keep the bowels ope: 


preferably with green feed and a balance 
ration, in order that the sow may get a 
the materials which her own body and tl 


bodies of her unborn pigs need to maintai 
healthy and proper growth. Possibly prote 


irom animal matter is better for this pu: 
pose but any protein that the hogs like wil 
do about as well. At any rate, tankage fil! 
this need exactly. If one part of tankag 
by weight is mi ixed with 6 to 8 parts of cor 
or any grain for two weeks before the pi: 

are born there is very little danger of t! 


sow’s eating them. Skim milk will serve tl 

same purpose and is probably just as goo:! 

as the tankage. In fact we believe a goo: 

clover pasture will serve the purpose equal! 
; 


as we 


Scours in Calves 


RS in calves is almost always due to 


S ‘0U 


faulty feeding. Too much milk, mil' 
wl hich. is sour, or fed in unclean pails, o 
milk fed cold when a calf is accustomed t 


warm milk are the common causes. Tl 
only way to effect a cure is to cut down th 


feed to much less than you think the cali 
ought to have, feeding this small quantit 
for a week or ten days and then slow! 


and gradually increasing the quantity. Thi 
milk should be fed at the same temperatu 
each time and should be fed in clean buckets. 
Some benefits may be derived from givin 
the calf one tablespoonful of lime water in 
its milk twice a day Lime water may b« 
made by putting a lump of stone lime in 
water and after it is settled using the clea 
top liquid. Thirty grains of subnitrate o 
bismuth given once or twice a day for a fe, 


days might also be beneficial. This can be 
put on the tongue with a large spoon and thx 
animal's head held up for a tew seconds, 
until it is swallowed. 


Warbles or Grubs in the Back of 
Cattle 


introduction of any ma- 
back, or the cavity oc 
the grub, that will kill it. Eve: 
when the hole is small any substance lik« 
kerosene can he introduced by means of 

small oil can; but we do not advise this mod 
of treatment. When the grubs are killed and 


» pee advise the 
il into the 
eu ied by 


left in the back we believe the results a: 
worse than whe the live grubs are allowe 
to remain there. 

A better plan is to slightly enlarge the 
small opening in the skin with a shar 
knife, squeeze out the grub and destroy it 
It is also a good plan to fill the cavity for 
merly occupied by the grub with powdered 
boracic acid. 

Scratches 

THE term “Scratches” is applied to quite 

wide range of conditions and the extent « 
the disease determines quite largely the na 
ture of the treatment. In a general way w 
may state that scratches is usually due to 
the animal's standing in a wet, muddy, filthy 
lot or stable. The first step in treatment 
therefore, is to remove the cause. The nex! 
it to clip the hair off the parts and thor 
oughly wash with tar soap and water once 


and then dry and apply once or twice a da) 
the following lotion: 1 ounce each of acetate 
of lead and sulphate of zinc, in a pint of wa- 
ter. The bottle must be well shaken each time 
before applying the medicine. If the cracks i: 
the heel have hard edges it may be necessary 
to soak these thoroughly in warm water to 
remove the outside scales —then rub them 
thoroughly once a week with lunar caustic. 


Horses and Mules Eating Dirt, Ete. 


DEPRAVED 
horse mule 
requires feed, 
tite. 
The remedy 


indicates that the 
getting what he 
disordered appe 


appetite 
not 
or a 


or 1s 


in his 
is a balanced ration with suf 
ficient variety. If the animal is doing hari 
work the amount of work should be lessened 
and if it could be discontinued entirely for a 
time and the animal fed hay and a_ small 
allowance of grain, it would probably be the 
best line of treatment. If this is not practi- 
cable we suggest reducing the work as much 
as menail le under the circumstances and feed 
ing lightly. 

internally one dram each of dry sul- 
phate of iron and powdered nux_ vomica a 
day for ten days or two weeks. If he will not 
take this in ground feed, place it on_ the 
tongue with a large spoon and hold the head 
up for a few seconds until it is swallowed. 


Give 


The Progressive Farmer explains to the 
farmer how he can producé more, save more, 
than any friend he has. Carr, Hills- 
boro, 




















Saturday, January 1, 1921 


Helps for the Farm a 


out for mules and horses, 
profit will come from 
sufficient work stock 


How a Manure Spreader Pays 


oN the old basis of prices charged for com- 
mercial fertilizer, it was estimated that 
the average value of manure produced by 
each horse or mule was $27 per year, by each 
head of cattle $19, by each hog $12, and by 
each sheep $2. These values did not include 
the humus, which is often worth as much as 

e fertilizing elements in the manure. 

The saving to the farmer in time and 
labor through the use of a manure spreader 
is very material but what is far more im- 
portant is the increased yield in crops which 
is shown in the following field test: 


Crop Acres Yield 


Spreade © MOG iceca: secs 6 420 bu. 
Hand spreading ......+++. 6 336 bu. 


Spreader used 10 35 tons 


SPOCCRGING: «0000600006 10 27 tons 


The following figures also cover a test 
showing the advantages of applying manure 
with a spreader, in comparison with throw- 
ing it from a wagon with a fork: 








Crop ‘ Acres Yield 
Corn 

Spreader used.......scccees 10 620 bu. 

Spread by fork.....ceesees 10 500 bu. 
Oats— 

Spreader used.........ee08. 10 560 bu. 

Spread by era 10 420 bu. 


Calculating Farm Income: How 
Much for Labor After Interest 
Is Allowed 


phony a farmer gets paid for his ser- 
vice whether physical or mental, or 
both, he has got to show a return of 6 per 
cent on his money that is tied up in work- 
ing capital and real estate. Or he may sub- 
stitute a figure representing a price for 
which the farm would rent, instead of in- 
terest on real estate. 

For example, a farmer's receipts are $6,000 
and his expenses are $4,500; this would leave 
him a net income of $1,500 for his services 
and the capital tied up in the business. 

Now to find out what he got for his ser- 
vices he should subtract the figures repre- 
senting interest on working capital and real 
estate or net rent of farm. His working 
capital was $7,500. He was a dairy farmer. 
Six per cent of $7,500 is $450. His farm was” 
valued at $20,000, and would be bought at 
that figure in less than 24 hours if offered 
for sale. So 6 per cent of $20,000 equals 
$1,200. Adding $1,200 to $450 you have $1,650. 


Now his net income was only $1,500, there- 
fore, he received nothing for his w ork and 
worry and only 5% per cent on his invest- 
ment.—E. R. Hodgson, Agriculturist Virginia 
Extension Service. 


How Much Stock to Justify a 
Manure Spreader? 


THE manure spreader will pay handsomely 

on any farm where there are from 50 to 
100 tons of manure to be spread in the 
course of a year. 

The following are approximately the 
amounts of manure produced per 1,000 
pounds of live weight of different farm ani- 
mals per year when well fed and given 
sufficient bedding to keep them ciean: 
Sheep, 6 tons; calves, 12 tons; hogs, 8 tons; 
cows, 13 tons, and horses, 9 tons. 

A large part of the manure produced is, 
of course, dropped in pastures and on cul- 
tivated land by the livestock. The farmer 
can allow for this, and with the foregoing 
table calculate whether he should have the 
50 to 100 tons suggested. 

Then if a farmer is not keeping enough 
livestock to justify him in buying a ma- 
nure spreader for his own use, it is almost 
certain that by joining with one or more 
of his nearby neighbors he can make a ma- 
nure spre ader pay, (1) in the time and la- 
x saved, and (2) in the increased crop 
yields which the spreader brings about by 
even distribution of manure. 


G. H. ALFORD. 


° 
Public Roads: How to Get Federal 
eye * Ie 
Aid in Building 

Cn NTIES wishing Federal aid must first of 

all make application to their state highway 
commission, If the state highway commis- 
Sion approves the expenditure, the work is 
surveyed and estimates of cost, plan, and 
survey are submitted to the United States 
Secre tary of Agriculture. If finally approved 
by him, the Secretary of the Treasury is 
notified to set aside the government’s part 
of the expenditures (not over 50 per cent in 
any case) to be available when the work of 


conetraction is actually begun. 


Farm Management in a Nutshell 


Ww" may not know just what is meant by 

the subject of “farm management,” but 
we all know the meaning of the statements, 
“It’s all in the management,” and “He is no 
manager.” 

Every farmer must work out a safe and 
Profitable system of farming. This system 
must provide: 

1, Practically all the food and feed neces- 
sary for home use. 

2. Crops in the rotation to transfer nitro- 

gen from the air to the soil to be used by 
succeeding crops. 
3. At least enough good livestock to con- 
sume the roughage that usually goes to 
waste, provide a full year’s work for men 
and horses, and furnish an abundance of 
milk, butter, pork, pork products, poultry, 
and poultry products for home use. 

4. Mares engaged in farm work and colt 
Production. This will save the money paid 


production, 


5. The most proli fic seed f 


poses. 
6. Acid phosphate 
phosphorus and lime 


7. Labor-saving farm 
machinery for the most economical produc- 


tion of crops. 


How to Make Out Income Tax 
Reports 


HE farmer whe is liable to the 
tax must have his report 


15 There is but 


farmer's correct income, 
figure it, on the inventory 
The inventory value of all 
grain, feed, and supplies on hand at the 
beginning of the yes | 
to the total farm 
value subtracted from 
farm receipts and inventory 


of year. 


The difference is 
However, from this 
deductions should be made: 

. 2 to 5 per cent depreciation on 


building 


2. 5 to 6 per cent depreciation on 


fences. 


3. 10 per cent depreciation 


machinery. 
4. 15 to 20 per 
tractors and farm 


5. The allowable deductions on 
of being married, caring 
etc., and in addition 
paid to church, charitable, 
and scientific institutions, 
amount does not exceed 


the net income. 


Every farmer expecting 
port for 1920 should 
January 1, and also keep a record of 
farm receipts and expenses. “his i 
as hard a task as many 
ten minutes a day i 
record if you have a simple book for the 


purpose,—Missouri 


Suggestions for Silo Filling 


I" is important to fill the silo when the 
corn is exactly at 
maturity, that is, when 
the dent and glazed, 
broken with the thumb nail. 
age conditions, the two bottom leaves will 
be turning brown and i 
turning yellow at the 
There is more danger 
Silage in too dry than 
a stave silo the hoops should be 
up so as to exclude 
loosened a little after 


the staves. 
The corn should 


be well tramped in 
air. It should be 


walls than in the center. 
men in the silo are 
distributor is not used. 
to use concrete tampers 
silage. This prevents 
veloping. The silage 
pieces 1-2 to 38-4 inch 
pack well and save waste i 
takes more power but 
The silage should feel 
If 


put into the silo. 
ture when cut and is therefore dry 
should be added. A 


be run into the blower 
tank. The blower should 
minutes each morning to clear 
before any one enters the silo. 

Shock corn may be 
water is added at the 
of water for each pound of 
It may be advisable, 
ditions, of high priced corn 


the corn and put 
silo. There is no 


ning to feed as soon 
This prevents waste through spoilage 
top 


Periods of Gestation 





What Is the Best Breed of Hogs? 


HIS is the question 
nearly every place we go, and is one that 
cannot be answered by 
man who is going to 


hogs. 


Any of the approved breeds of livestock are 
adapted to certain definite i 
the man who is going to lfandle 
must study these conditions, 


for himself just which 
to his own conditions. 


The fact that at the big 
is inter-breeds competitior 
one year, and another 
shows that the breeds 
many respects, and as we 
is the best breed is the 
swered by each individual 





Members of the 


American Association 
of Nurserymen 


(a National organization) are ready to help you solve 
your orchard problems, tell you what trees will be best 
on your home grounds, and offer suggestive plans for 
grouping flowering shrubs and evergreens. 


the right state 


MEMBERS 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION 
OF NURSERYMEN 





PLANTING TIME 
Is On Your Heels 


Almost before you know it tree-planting time (another 
name for spring-time) will be here. Luckily this comes 
before heavy spring work begins, and your orchard 
and home grounds can be fixed up on the first mild 


Write to the Nurseryman nearest you 
for a copy of his Catalog. 


Chase Nursery Co., Desk A, Chase, Alabama 
Harrisons’ Nurseries, Desk B, Berlin, Maryland 
Interstate Nursery Co., Desk C, Macclenny,Fla. 
J.Van. Lindley Nursery Co., Box 106, Pomona,N.C. 
Southern Nursery Co., Desk D, Winchester, Tenn. 
Smith Bros. Co., Desk E, Concord, Ga. 
U.S. Nursery Co., Desk F, Roseacres, Miss. 
Waxahachie Nursery Co., DeskG, Waxahachie, Tex. 


























Beekeeping 


Makes sure and quick money for _ your 
Greatly benefits your fruit crops. i 
cared for by women and older childzen, 
Smail cost to start. 


The Root Way Pays 


We've supplied Beekeepers’ 
needs for 3% years—bought their » 
extra honey—taught them how 

bees make them money. 
us for handsome free booklet, 
**Bees for Pleasure and Protit."’ 
Tell us your occupation 
We can help you, 


THE A. I. ROOT COMPANY 


not be 
far ahead or it will 
take at least six teams to keep the aver- 
age silo-cutter busy. ’ 














Make better gardens. All 
are tested for pany and 
vitality. Have been 


giving satisfaction for 
over 50 years. Be sure 
and try our 


FINE VEGETABLES 10c 3 


One large packet each of 
> Bean, Beet, Lettuce, Rad- 
ish and 


Tomato— postpaid. 


are heavy yielding and ex- 


A 
ceptionally fine in quaiity. a them. 


Large CATALOG FR 


Gives helpful cultural Ader moo 


and offers strictly high-grade 
seeds at fair prices. Writeforit, 


Livingston Seed Co. 


Box 242 Columbus, Ohio 





way below competition, Valens 
bigger than ever. Get it today. 


i Pay ALL Freight 
Brown Fence lasts longest be- 
cause built strongest, stiffest. 
} All wires same size, heavily 


ates, Lawn Fence and Barb 
Wire at bargain prices. 
Sample and book free, postpaid. 
Brown Fence & Wire Co., Dept. 287 Cleveland, 0. 
eh Dat ED 





























(Retail value $2 


35-lb. bed $17.95; 


alone 25-lb. €10.95; 
40-16, 613.95. Two 2 


Mail order today or write for new Catalog. 


SANITARY BEDDING COMPANY, 
Department 102, 


125-lb. bed, 1 pair 
6-lb. pillows, 1 pair, 
blankets, fall size, 
1 counterpane large 
size, all for $15.95 
7.00) 
Same as above with 
30-1b. bed 616.95; with 
with 40-Ib. bed $18.05. Beds 


2 1-2 lb. pillows 61.95, New 
feathers, best ticking, €1.000.00 cash deposit in 
benk to guarantee satisfaction or money back. 











30-1b. 611.95; 35-Ilb. $12.95; 


Charlotte, N. C. 














Making Crop. $1200. .00from 


"we — oe to introduce to 





s 
CONDON BROS., SEEDSMEN 


r Valiey Seed Farm 
ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS 





your stock—hest and cheapest =a of 


Kescitcation for Hogs, Sheep and Cattle. 
Name, address and number r stamped on tags. 
Catalog mailed free on request. 


F.S.Burch &Co.161W.HuronSt.Chicag 

















days 
if not O.K. ew iite for FREE catalog. 
80x73 Racine, Wis. 








A Purebred Registered Pig 


For a few hours’ pleasant work, is 
what The Progressive Farmer's 
Special Offer means to you. 

Write Today for our Special Offer 
and earn a fine, purebred, regis- 
tered pig this month. 





_— 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


WHERE THE FARMERS BUY 


CLASSIFIED LIST OF OUR IMPLEMENT AND MACHINERY ADVERTISERS FOR 1920 


BARN EQUIPMENT 
Ti Louden M inery Co., 2503 Court St., 
Fait 1, Iowa 


Cowmiat Corpora Dept. E, Lynchburg, 


BEEKEEPERS’ SUPPLIES 


The A. I. Root Co., 283 Main St., Mediana, 
Olio 
Texas i i 5 \ ociat Box 
\ = i 
M. 7 ii g N. ¢ 


F, M. Thompson, 

J. J. Wilder, Waycross, ¢ 

J. Tom White, Dublin, Ga 
CANE MILLS 

Chattanooga Plow Co., Chattanooga, Tent 

International Harvester Co., Chica 





mi nd, Va 
CREAM SEPARATORS 


Automotive Electric Co., Richmond, Va. __ 
D. T. Bohon Co., Dept. 10, Harrodsburg, Ky 
Dairyman’s Supply Co., Dept. A, Richmor 
Vi . 
Empire Cream Separator Co., 150 Nassau St., 


New York City : 
Supply Co., Atianta, Ga 
sry Co., Dept. A-1, Columbia, 
0-28 Hur Block, Indianapolis, 


»., Dept. 





Equipment Co., Rock 





The Farm Equipment Co., Baltimore, Md 

The Del.aval Separator Co., 165 Broadway, 
New York City. 

The Domo Co., Inc., 907 Broadway, New York 
City. 

The Sharples Separator Co., 19047 Euclid Ave., 
Cleveland, Ohio. : 

The Melotte Separator, Dept. 5803, 2843 W. 
19th St., Chicago, Ll. 

The Spotless Co., llth 
mond, Va. 

J. D. Weed & Co., Savannah, Ga 

CULTIVATORS 


(One-horse, two-horse, one-row, two-row, 
disk, gang, riding, walking, etc.) 
American Machinery Co., 97 S. Forsyth St 

Atlanta, Ga. 
. F. Avery & Sons, Louisville, Ky. 
S. L. Allen & Co., Inc., Box 1107 B. Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 
Avery Co., 2502 Iowa St., 
Bateman Mfg. Co., Box 89 L, 
Lyman R. Brothers Co., Suffolk, Va 
Bateman & Co., Inc., 347 Madison Ave., New 
York City. 
J. I. Case Plow Works, Dept. T-26, Racine, 
Wis 
John Deere, WB 137, Moline, Ill. 
Eclipse Harrow Co., Hope, Ark. 
Emerson-Brantingham Imp. Co., Rockford, II. 
Frank Beasley, 697 Bacon Road, Richmond, 


and Canal Sts., Rich- 


Peoria, Ill 
Grenloch, N. J. 


a. 

Harriman Mig. Co., Box 501, Harriman, Tenn, 

International Harvester Co., Chicago, III. 

Implement Co. of Virginia, Richmond, Va. 

Moline Plow Co., Moline, II! 

Duane H, Nash, Inc., 954 Elm St., 
N 


ms De 

Oliver Chilled Plow Works, South Bend, Ind. 

Southern Plow Co., 62 Elm St., Dallas, Texas. 

Texas Implement Co., McGregor, Texas. _ 

The Cutaway Harrow Co., 769 Main St., Hig- 
pee. Conn. : 

1e Cole Mfg. Co., Box 149, Charlotte, N. C 

e Spotless Co., 11th and Canal Sts., Rich- 
mond, Va. 

DITCHING AND TERRACING MACHINERY 

Avery Co., 2502 Iowa St., Peoria, Ill. 

D. T. Bohon & Co., Dept. 10, Harrodsburg, 
Ky. 

Burson, Dial & Co., Carroliton, Ga 

Gibbes Machinery Co., Dept. A-1, Columbia, 
a 


Millington, 


Owensboro, Ditcher & Grader Co., Box 1231 
Owensboro, y 
Simples Farm Ditcher Co.,. Inc., 
ensboro, y 
Southern Plow Co., £02 Elm St., Dallas, Texas. 
J. D. Weed & Co., Savannah, Ga 
DUSTING AND SPRAYING MACHINERY 
Jateman Mfg. Co., Box 89 L, Grenloch, N. J 
Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Chicago 1. 
International Harvester “poe Chic: ago, Ill 
Niag ara Sprayer Co., 300 Main St., Middle- 
= 


Box 52, Ow- 


pe t 
H. G "Warrit 1g, Pinehurst, N. C 
ENGINES—GASOLINE AND Br eer 


American Machinery Co 7s th St., 
Atlanta, Ga 


Appleton Mfg. Co., 637 Fargo St., 
Bateman Mfg. Co., Box 98 L, Grer Me 3 
| 3ohon & Co., Dept. 10, Harrodsburg, 





Ky. 

Relle City Mfg. Co., Racine, Wisconsin 
Bateman & Companies, 347 Madison Ave., 
New York City. 

Cushman Motor Works, 846 21st St., Lincoln, 
web 

Carolina Farm Light & Power Co, Box &6, 
Cl ar lotte, N 

Car na M achinery Co., Dept. 1, Sumter, 

Cc 





Emerson-Brantingham Imp. Co., Rockford, 
lil. 

Empire Cream Separator Co., 150 Nassau St., 
New York City. 

Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Chicago, Ill 

Flint & W: ailing Mfg. Co., Dept. G, Kendall- 
ville, Ind. 

A. B. Farquahar Co., Ltd., Box 319 York, Pa. 

Fuller & Johnson Mfg. Co., 30 Palm St., Mad- 
ison, Wis. 

Fulton Supply Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Gibbes Machinery Co., Dept. A-1, 
a es 

a Haypress Co., Dept. 43, Kansas City, 
f ». 

International Harvester Co., Chicago, Tl. 

Implement Co., of Virginia, Richmond, Va 

John Lauson Mfg. Co., 41 onroe St., New 
Holstein, Wis. 

Midwe st Engine Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

a Mfg. Co., 1099 Ki ing St., Ottawa, Kan. 
Palmer Mi fg. Co., North Wilkesboro, 


Colum- 





mut 
Stover Mfg. & Engine Co., 2710 Ideal Ave., 
Freeport, I 





o1 ngtor Pum] M; yrporatior 
302 Holthoff Place, Cudahy, Wis 
ENGINES— STEAM— PORTABLE 


rican Machinery Co., 97 S. Forsyth St., 
eton Mfg. Co., 637 Fargo St., Batavia, 
n-Brantingham Imp. Co., Inc., Rock- 
(ll, 


ks, M & Co. Chicago, M. _ 
Farquahas Co., Ltd., Box 319, York, 





Mig. Co., Dept. G, Kendall- 
v Mle ‘* iy 

Fulton Supply Co., 47 S. Broad St., 
Ga. 

International Ia vester Co., Chicago, Il. 

Virginia Machinery & Well Co., Box 1122 
Richmond, Va 

J. D. Weed & Co., Savannah, Ga. 

ENSILAGE CUTTERS 

American Machinery Co., 97 S. Forsyth St., 
Atlanta, Ga. 

Appleton Mfg. Co., 637 Fargo St., Batavia, IIL 

Belle City Mtg. Co., Racine, Wisconsin. 

J. L. Case Plow Works, Racine, Wisconsin. 

Gehl Bros. Mfg. Co., 123 South Water St., 
West Bend, Wis. : 

International Harvester Co., Chicago, Tl. 

Papec Machine Co., 121 Main St., Shortsville, 
N. ¥ 


Atlanta, 


Stover Mfg. Co., 2710 Ideal Ave., Freeport, 
Til. 

Walraven Company, 38 West 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Alabama St., 


FARM LEVELS 
Bostrom-Brady Mig. Co., 58 Stonewall St., 
Atlanta, Ga. 
FARM LIGHTING PLANTS—ELECTRIC 
Alamo Farm Light Co., 724 Tower Bldg., Chi- 
cago, Ill 
Carolina 
Charlotte, N. . : 
Cushman Motor Works, 846 N. 21st St., Lin- 
coln, Ne ene 
Delco Light Co., Dayton, Ohio 


Farm Light & Power Co., Box 846, 


Electric Auto-Lite Corporation, “Willys Light 
Division, Toledo, Ohio. 

Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Fult mn Supply Co., 47 S. Broad St. . Atlanta, 
Ga. 


Glohe Electric C Milwaukee, Wis. 
Implement Co. of Virginia, Richmond, Va 

Lalley Light Corporation, 765 Bellevue Ave., 
Detroit, Mich 

Samson Power Co., 511 Virginia Ave., Rich- 
mond, Va 

The Motor Co., Winston-Salem, N. C. 

The Farm Equipment Co., Baltimore, Md. 

The Southern Farm Equipment Co., Rock 
Hill, S.C 

The Spotless Co., 11th and Canal Sts., Rich- 
mond, a. 

The Universal Motor Ce 

Western Electric Co., 
Ga. 


; Atlanta, Ga 
Box PX-2, Atlanta, 


FARM LIGHTING PLANTS—GAS 
J. B. Colt Co., 288 4th Ave., New York City. 
FEED GRINDERS 


American Corn Mill Co., Winston-Salem, 


is Sa 
American Machinery Co., 7 Nelson St., At- 
lanta, Ga 
Bateman Mig. Cc 30x 89-L, Grenloch, N. J. 
D. T. Bohon & Co., Dept 10, Haz -rodsburg, 


Ky 
Belle City Mi Oo. Racine, Wis. 
John Deere W ‘B "3 37, Moline, I 


Duplex Mill & Mtg. Co., Box 313, Springfield, 


Ohio. 

Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Chicago, IIL. 

Gibbes Machinery Co., Dept. A-1, Columbia, 
<< 


Gruendler Pat. Crush. & Pulv. Co., 974 Main 


Gehl Bros. Mfg. Co., 123 South Water St., 
Co., Chicago, II. 


Road, Crown Point, 
, 2002 Kentucky Ave., 
Ww. se Palmer Miz. Co., North Wilkesboro, 
2710 Ideal Ave., 


Il. 

J. D. Weed & Co., Savannah, Ga. 

Worthington Pump Mach. Corporation, 302 
Holthoff Place, Cudahy, Wis 

Williams Pat. Crush. & Pulverizer Co., 601 
st Ave., Montgomery, Ala 

Waleaven Co., 38 West Ala. St., Atlanta, Ga. 

FERTILIZER DISTRIBUTORS 

B. F. Avery & Sons, Louisville, 

S. L. Allen & Co., Box 1107- B, 
Pa. 

Bateman Mfg. Co., Box 89-L, Grenloch, N. J. 

Bateman & Companies, 347 Madison Ave., 
New York City. 

Lyman R. Brothers Co., Suffolk, Va. 

Cole Mfg. Co., Box 149, Charlotte, N. C. 

Eureka Mower Co., Box 786, Utica, N. Y. 

Gantt Mig. Co., Macon, Ga. 

Leavitt Mfg. Co., 353 Griggs St., Urbana, DL 

Lindsey & Son, Dept. 22, 75 Elmira Place, 
Atlanta, Ga. 

B. W. Middlebrooks Co., 62 Main St., Barnes- 
ville, Ga. 





Engine Co., 


‘be 
Philadelphia, 


GARDEN PLOWS 


B. F. Avery & Sons, Louisville, Ky. 
ot L. Allen & Co., Box 1107 B, Philadelphia, 
%. 


Bateman Mig. Co., Box 89-L, Grenloch, N. J. 
Harriman Mfg. Co., Box 501, Harriman, Tenn. 


Hurst & Co., 20-28 Hurst Block, Indianapolis, 
nd, 

Texas Implement Mig. Co., McGregor, Texas. 

GRAIN DRILLS 

American Machinery Co., 97 S. Forsyth St., 
Atlanta, Ga. 

Bateman 1d Co., 
York Ci 

ih acca & Co., Dept. 10, Harrodsburg, 


Inc., 347 Madison Ave., New 


i. Case Plow Works, Dept. T-26, Racine, 


The Cole Mfg. Co., Box 149, Charlotte, N. C. 
John Deere, WB 137, Moline, Il 
Emerson-Brantingham Imp. Co., Inc., Rock- 


B. Farquahar Co., Ltd., Box 319, York, Pa. 
bes Machinery Co., Dept. A-1, Columbia, 


Intern ‘ation al Harvester Co., Chicago, Ill 
Implement Co. of Virginia, Richmond, Va. 


Me iI ne Plow, Co., Moline, Ill 

Roderic . Lean Mfg. Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 

The Southern Farm Equipment Co., Rock 
Hill, S. cS 

The yar , pa rent Co., Baltimore, Md. 

Souther l 602 Elm St., Dallas, Tex. 


as Em Weed & Co. "Navannah, Ga. 
GRIST MILLS 


American Corn Mill Co., Winston-Salem, 
N. C. 
American Machinery Co., 7 Nelson St., At- 


lanta, Ga. : s 
Belle City Mfg. Co., Racine, Wis. 
John Deere, WB 137, Moline, Ill. 
Duplex Mill & Mfg., Box 313, 

Ohi 
In horn ational Harvester Co., aise, Ill. 

Letz Mfg. Co., 304 East Road, Crown Point, 

“se & 
WwW. J. 


Springfield, 


Palmer Mfg. Co., North Wilkesboro, 


The Anglo-American Mill Co., 733-39 Trust 
Bldg., Owensboro, Ky. 
FLOUR MILLS 
The Anglo-American Mill Co., 733-39 Trust 
Bldg., Owensboro, Ky. : 
Twentieth Century Mill & Elevator Co., 
Owensboro, Ky. 
HARROWS 
(Tooth, disk, cutaway, etc.) 
B. F. Avery & Sons, haievie Ky 
S. L. Allen Co., Box 1107 B. Philade iphia, Pa. 
Avery Co., 2502 lowa St., Peoria, Ill. 
Atlantic M< achine & Mig. Co., 442 W. Pros- 
pect Ave., Clevland, Ohio. ; 
Sateman & Companies, Inc., 347 Madison 
Ave., New York City. 
Bateman Mig. Co., Box 89 L, Grenloch, N. J. 
Lyman R. Brothers Co., Suffolk, Va. 
Frank Beasley, 607 Bacon Road, Richmond, 
Ja. 
J. I. Case Plow Works, Dept. T 26, Racine, 
Wis 
Jo hn Deere, Moline, Ill., WB 137. 
‘he Dunham Co., Bere a, Ohio. 
Emerson- Bran tingham Imp. Co., 
Ill 





Rockford, 


Eclipse Harrow Co., Hope, Ark. 

Harriman Mig. Co., Box 501, Harriman, Tenn. 
International Harvester Co., Chicago, III 
Implement Co. of Virginia, Richmond, Va. 
Moline Plow Co., Moline, IL 

Duane H. Nash Inc., 954 Elm St., Millington, 


A 
Texas Imp. & Mfg. Co., McCregor, Texas. 
HARVESTING MACHINERY 
(Binders, mowers, rakes, seed harvesters, etc.) 
American Machinery Co., 7 Nelson St., At- 
lanta, Ga. ? 
. F. Avery & Sons, Louisville, Ky. ‘ 
J. I. Case Plow Works, Dept. T-26, Racine, 
Wis. 
John Decre, WB 137, Moline, Til. 
Emerson-Brantingham Imp. Co., Rockford, 
lil. 
Eureka Mower Co., Box 786, Utica, N. Y. P 
Cates Machinery Co., Dept. A-1, Columbia, 
ce 


Gord m Soy Bean Harvester Co., Elizabeth 
City, N 

Hardy & Newsom, L agrange, N. C. 
Implement Co. of Virginia, Ric hmond, Va. 
International Harvester Co., Chicago, Ill 

Moline Plow Co., Moline, Ill. 

Perfection Mig. Co., Dept. 101 Mommouth, 
lil. 


Scott Sales Co., Elizabeth City, N. C 


Southern Plow Co., 602 Elm’ St., Dallas, 


exXas. 
The Farm Equipment Co., Baltimore, Md. 
The S ee rn Farm Equipment Co., Rock 
Hill, 


HAY BALERS 


Press Co., Box 107, Kansas 


Appleiton Mfg. Co., 637 Fargo St., Batavia, 
Til. 


Chattanooga Implement & Mfg. Co., Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn. : 

Collins Plow Co., 2045 Hampshire St., Quincy, 
il 


Rockford, 


Emerson-Brantingham Imp. Co., 
J 
Gibbes Machinery Co., Dept. A-1, Columbia, 
a. 
K. C. Haypress Co., Dept. 43, Kansas City, 
Mo. 
Inte rnational Harvester Co., Chicago, Il. 
Implement Co., of Virginia, Richmond, Va. 
Southern Plow Co., 603 Elm St., Dallas, Tex. 
The Williams Mfg. Co. of Arkansas, 14 East 
Broad St., Texarkana, Ark. 
Jt, Weed & Co., Savannah, Ga. 
Williams Mfg. Co., Macon, Ga. 
LIME DISTRIBUTORS 
BF. Avery & Sons, Louisville, Ky. 
Bateman Mfg. Co., Box 89 I, Grenloch, N. 3. 
D. Bohon & Co., Dept. 10, Harrodsburg, 


John Deere, WB 137, Moline, Ill. 
Emerson-Brantingham Iinp. Co., 
Ii! 


Rockford, 
Guarantee Mfg. Co., Dept. 
The: Holden Co., Inc., 104 Olive St., 
5. ational Harvester Co., Chicago, Il. 
uthern Plow Co., 603 Elm St., Dallas, Tex. 


Stockdell-Myers Hardware Co., Petersburg, 
Va. 


F-19%6, Woodsboro, 


Peoria, 


MANURE SPREADERS 
Agotet on Mig. Co., 637 Fargo St., Batas 


Emerson-Brantingham Imp. Co., Rockf 
Il 


Guarantee Mig. Co., Dept. F-196, Woodsb 
d. 

International Harvester Co., Chicago, Ill 

Moline Plow Co., Moline, Ill. 

Oliver Chilled Plow Works, South Bend, h 

PEANUT DIGGERS AND PICKERS 


Relle City Mig. Co., Racine, Wis 

Benthall Machine Co., Box 19, Suffolk \ 
International Harvester Co., Chicago, Ill 
Koger Pea & Bean Thresher Co., 1002 | 


Main St., Morristown, Tenn 
National Machine Corporation 
Southern Implement Mfg. Co., ylum 
Star Pea Huller Co., Dept. A, Chattanoog 

Tenn. 





PLANTERS—ALL KINDS 

Avery Co., 2502 Iowa St., Peoria, Il. 

B. F. Avery & Sons, Louisville, Ky. 

S. L. Allen & Co., Inc., Box 07 B, Philade 
phia, Pa. 

Bateman Mfg. °Co., Box 89-L, Gr enl N. J 

Bateman & Companies, Ine., 347 “M idiso 
Ave., New York City 

D. T. Bohon & Co., Dept. 10, Harrodsbur 
Ky. 

The Cole Mfg. Co., Box 149, Charlotte, N. C 

jJ._I. Case Plow Works, Dept. T-26, Racine 
Wi 1s. 

John Deere, WB 137, Moline, Ill. 

Lyman R. Brothers Co., Suffolk, Va. 

SRST HOR SrenSNENNN Imp. Co., Rockford 
i] 

Eureka Mower Co., Box 786, Utica, N. Y. 

Fulton Supply Co., Atlanta, Ga 

Gibbes Machinery Co., Dept. A-1, Columbia 
aR 

Harriman Mfg. Co. 

Implement Co. of Virginia. 

International Harvester Co., 

Moline Plow Co., Moline, Ill. 

StockdeH-Myers Hardware Co., 








Box 501, Harriman, Tenu 
Richmond, Va. 
Chicago, 111. 


Petersburg 


- 

Southern Plow Co., 602 Elm St., Dallas, Tex 
The Spotless Co., 11th and Canal Sts., Rich 
mond, Va. 

The Farm Equipment Co., Baltimore, Md. 

The Southern Farm Equipment Co., Roc! 
Hit, S.C. 

Texas Imp o Mety: Co., McGregor, 

Ill. 


Freeport, 


Texas. 


PLOWS 
(All sizes, disk, turning, etc.) 
B. F. Avery & Sons, Louisville, 
S. L. AHen & Co., 
phia, Pa. 
American Machinery Co., 7 
lanta, Ga. 
Bateman & Companies, Ine., 347 
Ave., New York City 


Ky. 
Lymae R. Brothers Co., Suffolk, Va. 


I. Case Plow Works, Dept. T-26, Racine, 


"Wis. 

Chattanooga Plow Co., Chattanooga, Tenn 

John Deere, WB 137, Moline, Il. 

Emerson-Brantingham Imp. Co., 
Til. 


Obes Machinery Co., Dept. A-1, 


> 


Hs arriman Mfg. Co., Box 501, Harriman, ig nn 
International Harvester Co., Chicago, II! 
Implement Co. of Virginia, Richmond, Vi 2. 
Lynchburg Plow Works, Lynchburg, Va. 
B. W. Middlebrooks Co., 62 Main St., 


ville, Ga. 
Moline Plow Co., Moline, TI. 
954 Elm St., 


Duane H. Nash, Inc., 

i, a 
Oliver Chilled Plow Works, South Bend, Ind 
Southern Plow Co., 602 Elm St., Dallas, Tex 
The Cole Mfg. Be. Box 159, Charlotte, nw. C 
potless Co., 11th and ‘Canal Sts., Rich- 
mond, Va. 
: Dunham Co., Berea, Ohio. 
Farr hes quipment Co., Baltimore, Md 

) rn Farm Equipment Co.,. Rock 








i 
Texas Imy plement & Mfg. Co., 
a. Oi Weed & Co., Sava 
POTATO DIGGERS 
B. F. Avery & Sons, Louisville, Ky. 
S. L. Allen & Co., Inc., Box 1107 B. Philadel 


McGregor, Tex 


nnah, Ga. 


Bateman Mfg. Co., Box 89-L, Grenloch, N. ] 

John Deere, WB 137, Moline, 111 : 

Eureka Mower Co., Box 786, Utica, N. Y 

A. B. Farquahar C bed, ‘ 9, Yor} 

International Harv ees Co., 

Moline Plow Co., Moline, TIL 

ROCK CRUSHERS 

The Day Pulverizer Co., Knoxville, Tenn 

Williains Pat. Crusher & Pulverizer Co., 6)! 
“irst Ave., Montgomer Ala 

Fulton Supply Co., 47 *%, 
lanta, Ga. 





Broad St., At 


SILOS 


American Machinery Co., 97 S, Forsyth St., 


Atlanta, Ga. 

am Hollow Tile Co., Dept. F-840-41 
Br -Marx Bldg., Birmingham, Ala 

Chatt: sunken Sewer Pipe Co., Dept. A, Chat- 
tanooga, 7 

™~. &. 
Tenn. 

spemnwey Silo & Mfg. Co., Dept. M, Freder- 





Gibbes Machinery Co., Dept. A-1, Columbia, 


Ger hl Bros. Mfg. Co., 
Bend, Ind. 
Implement Co. of Virginia, Richmond, Va 


123 S. Water St., West 


The Indiana Silo & Tractor Co., 36 Silo Bldg., 


Kansas City, Mo. 
J. D. Weed & Co., Savannah, Ga. 
STALK CUTTERS 
The Avery Co., 2502 Towa St., 
B. F. Avery & Sons, L ouisville, Ky. 
, Case Plow Works Co., Dept. T-26, 
Racine, Wis. 
Meggroen-Eeantinghom Imp. Co., Rockford, 
Chicago, III. 


Dallas, Tex. 


Peoria, Ill. 


I. 
International Harvester Co., 
Moline Plow Co., Moline, IL. 
Southern Plow Co., 602 Elm St., 














Ky 
Inc., Box 1107 B, Philadel- 
Nelson St., At- 
Madison 
D._T.’Bohon & Co., Dept. 10, Harrodsburg, 


Rockford, 


Columbia, 


Barnes- 


Millington, 


ent 
Dickey ‘Clay Mfg. Co., Chattanooga, 





eek fe hohe 


at 


= te se |. ae, a | 

















1 & Co, VD H nls g 
AS 
k Produc ( Box , 
| New York Ci 
K Co., Dey Ka s ( , 
M C 908 : Centerv " 
Co, of Vir ia, Ricl 
= stin Co Lud St., a. 
Choate Co., (¢ Rapids, Iowa 
Steel Co., 2829 2¢ ,» San Fra 
Power Co., 511 Virginia Ave., Rich- 
i, Va 
th Grubber Co., Dept. 14, LaCrescent, 
D Weed & Co., Savannah, Ga. 
s Steel Stump Puller Co., 218 Williams 
Ridg., Cordele, Ga. 
iH. Worden Co., Dept. E-126, Pine St 
1 Francisco, Calif. 
ww Mig. Co., Dept. 17 South Milwau- 
Wis. 
THRESHERS 
(Wheat, oats, pea, bean, etc.) 
\very Co., 2502 Iowa St., Peoria, IIL. 
elle City Mfg. Co., Racine, Wis. 
1. Case Threshing Machine Co., Racine, 
Wi 


Co., 
Box 319, York, Pa. 


Emerson-Brantingham Imp. Rockford, 
i! . 
A. B. Farquahar Co., Ltd., 





International arvester . Chicago, Ill. 

Koger Pea & Bean Thresher Co., 1002 E. 
Nain St., Morristown, Tenn. 

Midwest Engine Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Ster Pea Huller Co., Dept. A, Chattanooga, 


enn, 





TRANSPLANTERS 
Rateman Mfg. Co., Box &9-L, Grenloch, N. J. 
j. I. Case_ Plow Vorks Co., Jept. T-26, 
Racine, Wi 


is. 
Masters Planter Co., Dept. K-Chicago, Il 


Rawlings Implement Co., 11: W. Pratt St., 
Raltimore, Md. 
Cc. M. Wales, Booneville, Miss 
TRACTORS 
RB. F. Avery & Sons, Louisville, Ky 
Avery Co., 2502 Iowa St., Peo 





Atlantic Machine & Mig. Co., 





Ave Cleveland, Ohio. 
Adimson Motor Co., Birmingham, Ala 
Allis Chalmers Mig. Co., Dept. 2-W, Milwau- 
kee, Wis 
Rates Machine & Tractor Co., 1019 Benton 
St., Joliet, Ill. 





Madison 


T-26, 


man & Companies, Inc., 347 
Ave., New York 

J. I. Case Plow 
Racine, Wis. 
The Cleveland Tractor Co., 19047 Euclid Ave., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

J mM. Case Threshing Machine Co., Racine, 

is. 

Crawford & Co., Birmingham, Ala. 

Fnsley Motor Co., Ensley, Ala. 

Electric Wheel Co., Bov 59 A, Quincy, IIl. 

» Frick Co., Waynesboro, Pa. 

Henry Ford & Son, Detroit, Mich. 


City. 
Works Co., Dept. 


‘rick Co., Columbia, S. C. 

A. B. Farquahar Co., Ltd., Box 319, York, Pa. 

General Tractors, Inc., 234 Old Colony Bldg., 
(Chicago, Ill. 

Holt Mfg. Co., Peoria, TIl. 


Hect-Fere Co., 581 Lawler St., Charles City, 

owa. 

International Harvester Co., Chicago, III. 
Long-Lewis Hardware Co., Bessemer, Ala. 

John Lauson Mfg. Co., 41 Monroe St., New 
Holstein, Wis. 

Moline Plow Co., Moline, TI. 

Midwest Engine Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

New Britian Machine Co., New Britian, Conn, 

Samson Tractor Co., 116 Samson Ave., Jones- 
ville, Wis. 

Stockdell-Myers Hardware Co., Petersburg, 


Va. 
Worthington Pump Mach. Corp., 302 Holthoff 
Place, Cudahy, Wis. 


TRUCKS 
The F. A. Ames Co., 3rd St. Plant, Owens- 
oro, Ky. 
it Machine & Tractor Co., 1019 Benton 






St., Joliet, Dl. 
Corbitt Moter Truck Co., Henderson, N. C. 
Dearborne Truck Co., Chieago, IIL 
John Deere, WB 137, Moline, II. 
Fulton Supply Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
International Harvester Co., Chicago, Tl. 


Maxwell Motor Co., Detroit, Mich. 

Moline Plow Co., Moline, Il. 

Nelson Motor Truck Co., Saginaw, Mich. 

Reo Motor Car Co., Lansing, Mich. 

Selden Truck Corporation, Rochester, N. Y. 
Tr Motor Truck Corporation, St. Louis, 


Mo. 

WAGONS 
An erican_ Machinery Co., 7 Nelson St., At- 
lanta, sa. 
Ap lton Mfg. Co., 637 Fargo St., Batavia, 
i 
Rr ey Bonded Warehouse Co., Dept. Y, 
Creenville, S. C. 
D. T. Bohon & Co., Dept. 10, 


Co., 


Harrodsburg, 


] ~ rson-Brantingham Imp. Rockford, 
J re Mfg. Co., Box 373, Quincy, Til. 
Florence Wagon Co., Florente, Ala. 
Fulton Supply Co., Atlanta, Ga, 
Gibhes Machinery Co., Dept. A-1, Columbia, 
> & 

lement Co., of Virginia, Richmond, Va. 

rnational Harvester Co., Chicago, IIl 

ne Plow Co., Moline, Ill. 

1] Wagon Coa. insville, Ky. 
Southern Plow Co., , Dallas, Tex 









The Farm Equipment Baltimore, Md 
I Southern Farm Equipment Co., Rock 
}! Il, Ss. °f 

The Motor Co., Winston-Salem, N.C 

ihe Spotless Co., 11th and Canal Sts., Rich- 
mond, Va. 

J oD. Weed & Co., Savannah, Ga. 

WATER PUMPS 
Ar can Machinery Co., 7 Nelson St., At- 
nta, Ga. 

Ri ran Mfg. Co., Box 89 L, Grenloch, N. J. 
1. D. Weed & Co., Savannah, Ga. 

Fa thanks, Morse & Co., Chicago, Il. 

Flint & Walling Mig. Co., Dept. G, Kendall- 
ville, Ind. 

Fuller & + Johnson Mfg. Co., 30 Palm St., 
M lison, Wis. 

Fulton Supply Co., 47 South Broad St., At- 
i a, Ga. 

International Harvester Co.. Cl go, Ill 

Implement Co. of Virginia, Rich 1 Va 











§ pay cg | Quantity Seed Required Per Acre 


Farm | t & ] Co., Box 6, 1—FIELD CROPS 


WATER SYSTEMS 
I tric Co., R nd, Va 


P-22 
WU, 
2a ltin . 
»altimore 


ment Co., Rock 











, Atlanta, 
WIND MILLS 
Applelton Mig. Co., 637 Fargo St atavia, TA, 
Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Ch go, IM. 
Stover Mfg. & Engine Co., 2710 Ideal Ave., 
Freeport, Ill. 
WOOD SAWS 
Applelton Mfg. Co., 637 Fargo St., Batavia, IL 
D. T. Bohon & Co., Dept. 10, Harrodsburg, 
y. 
Bateman & Companies, Inc., 347 Madison 
€ rew ity 


» York ( 


. Racine, Wis. 
dey Dept. 252, 


eC Kansas 
Box 59A, Quincy, IIl 
Co., ¢ ago, Ill 

( Dept. 10, Harrods 


fg. Co., Dept. G, Kendal 











Co., 161 West H 
123 S. Water St., West 
R. M. V & Co., 386 Hawthorne Ave., Port- 
De 43, Kansas City, land, Oregon. 
J. D. Weed & Co., Savannah, Ga. 
Box UG, Peteen. Pa. WELL DRILLS 
rg 1, Rich Va. Walling Mfg. Co., Dept. G, Kendall- 
» King St., Ot a, Kan. Ind 
e Co., 2710 Ideal Ave., i nus Bros., 452 State St., Ithaca, N. Y. 
“Mention The Progressive F ier when- 









» & Mig. Co., 7022 Kem- ever you write to a Progressi Farmer 

per 38 ‘ity, Mo. advertiser. Our respor ility under our guar- 

The ch Co., Dept. 11, Cleveland, antee of reliability holds good only when 
Ohio. : you do this.” 


FIELD CROPS AND LEGUME INFORMATION 
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Wa " cccccccsecel to 4 pounds 
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3 pounds 
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FOR SOWING IN BEDS TO BE TRANS- 
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ounces 
to 6 ounces 
4 ounces 

3 ounces 
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Inoculation for Legumes 








| THE grouping | legume in 
a group 1 it has 1 1 its roots, 
woculate ar other legum n the same 
eg: so s we o legume 
oi g 
Red « S lover, Alsike 
Cc. t blog lover 
Group 2—Alialia, Bur clover, eet clover, 


and Melilotus 


Top-dressing Sma!l Grains 


TRATE of soda and hate of ammonia 






rials we would re- 

g mal grains. 

é per acre will be about 
righ tld be scattered broadcast 
ver about eight to ten weeks be- 
fore grain is ready to harvest. The ap- 
plics 1 should be made when the foliage is 
d it will be advantageous to make it 
when the top soil is m« It is not neces- 
w the 1 in, though a harrow 





be 1 1 1 to the 





to har y 
will proba grain 


Nitrate of Soda: When to Apply 












|‘ APPLYING nitrate of soda and sul 
phate of ammonia to the corn and cotton, 
xt care s us t : ¢ m on at 
} : < i, the maximum re- 
sults Vv y when the 


rh. Much 
irtly lost because 
hey can be taken 














Buy a 70 pound 
fine, flaky salt, all } 
Colonial Special Farmer’s Salt is as 
jt is all salt and no moisture. 





ee" 
Pure Salt — and ALL Salt 


No Grit—No Moisture—No Lumps—No Adulteration 


bag of Colonial Special Farmer’s Salt and you get 70 pounds of pure, 
ready for use without breaking up or sifting and a 70 pound bag of 
big as a 100 pound bag of ordinary salt because 


COLONIAL 








SPECIAL FARMER'S 





completely and brings out all the fine, rich flavor. 


splendid toweling when empty. 








Be sure you get it and no other. 
MANUFACTURED ON 


Chicago, Illinois Buffalo, N. ¥. 


SALT 


Here’s What It Will Do 


IMPROVES COOKING AND BAKING—Gives just the right salt flavor and goes farther 
in the kitchen because it is all salt—and all dissolves. 

MAKES SWEETER BUTTER—highly refined salt like this never gives a gritty taste. The 
butter has lonzer keeping qualities and a finer, richer flavor. 

CURES MEAT MORE QUICKLY—Preserves the natural color and appearance, penetrates 


DISSOLVES QUICKLY—NEVER LUMPS—That means saving in time. 
the salt means economy in amount used. Never any waste 
cannot leak out of the strong 70 pound bags in which it is packed. These bags make 


LOOK FOR THE NAME ON THE BAG—There is only one Colonial Special Farmer’s Salt. 
If your dealer does not have it, send us his name. 


THE COLONIAL SALT CO., Akron, Ohio 


The strength of 
because it does not lump and 


LY BY 


Boston, Mass. 








Atlanta, Ga. 
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The Standard Limestone 


American Limestone Co. 


Knoxville, Tennessee 
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gy we - * ated 
Pee eS Cine 





4 Built for 8000 Miles Service 


Bgeeny tires are actually guaranteed bs grt miles. If 
n your tire, you ? t > an 


$17.85 

18.50 

18.85 

vauiicce BRD 

Examine irfirst--then pay C. O. D. and express 
ng over your present tire expense 


322 4% 
3” 4% 
34" 4%. 
14.50 35x 4% 
f your iWepection. 
presents @ gream sav 


2814G Wabash Ave. Chicago 


SEXD YOUR ORDER a. Sect 


charges and the 


Durable Tire & Rubber Co. 


| 
| 
' 


Wood and lumber are in big demand at 
top prices. You can easily make big profits 
with an S-C Portabio Saw Rig. No better outlit made, 
Simple, powerful, easy Pare Runson either 
gasoline, cr kerosene; 2 to12 h. p. Costs little to 
operate. Shipped dir ct, at low prices; cash orensy 
payment terms, Write today for free Saw Rig Cir- 
cular and Catalog of S-C Gasoline and Kerosene Engines. 
SMITH-COURTNEY CO. , 9th & Cary Sts., Richmond, Va. 
South’s Oldest & 

rgest Mchy. and 
Supply House. 


Sold on 

















ein. 


“YOU WILL WANT THEM! 


Our 1921 Handsome Four Color Calendar 
And 


New and Enlarged Farmers’ Account Book 


ARE NOW READY 


A year’s subscription, to The Progressive Farm- 
er, new or renewal, and one of our handsome 


ALL THREE 
1921 Calendars and a copy of our enlarged 


A Book $1.25 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER COMPANY 














anc i 
and Jot ma 
s in the row with a 


LINDSEY COMPOST 
DRILL 


reduce your gua! 
mt i for catak 


LINDSEY & SON, 
Dept. 22, 


75 Elmira Place, 
Atlanta, Georgia. 


MOLASSES 


STOCK FEED 
FOR Best and Greatest Stock Feed ever dis- 


$103 50 GALS covered. Equal to corn and eg 
Big feeders usin 
Barrels weigh 625 pounds, pver 50 gallons. E 
60-barrel car lots cheaper. Can be mixed with roughage to 
replace grains. Will ship sight draft to bill of lading payable 
on arrival at your station’ Sample and book free. 
wee J. J. GARVEY COMPANY, Dept. 12, New Orleans, la. 














‘DALY FOOD 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
What the Farmer Wants to Know 


(Continued f uwe 15, colur 
Station Chiefs: 


ind Dis 


Experiment 
Bart Botan 
man, Hl 

ologi 


erTriniat 


Chem \nin 
iin 
Southern Car 


sociation: ['resicde 


o Growers’ As- 
Millan Mout 
Williamse 


olina Tobac« 
nt, N \ N1« 


Association: 
\iken; 


Clem 


South Carolina Livestock 
tings re dent _. It Woolses 
tary-T W. J. Sheal 
Coll 
State Agricultural and Mechanical So- 
ciety: T’re ent, . N Kirven Darlin 
ton Vice- ‘ dent \ It Langley, Co 
lumbias: See trury, I’, Mfird, Columbia 
Treasurer, i Wison, Columbia, CThis 
organization he te oir promoter, 


nd meets during the air) 


S. C. Duroc- 
sociation: «res 


Jersey Swine Breeders’ As 
ident, FL. J. Parham, Un- 


ion, S. ¢ 


Ss ©. Association: 
» Wisacky 
Association: 
Bennettsville; 
Collere 
each year), 


Poultry Breeders’ 
dent, R. M. Cooper, Jr 
S. C. Poultry Breeders’ 
a tn reeden, 
iry, F. C. Hare, 
s during State Fair 
_S. r4 Cotton Association: 
KMastover: ice-President, J 
Orangeburg; Executive Com 
KF. Mefeod, Charleston; G. 1, 
\iken; J. PF. Stribling, Richland: 
Cannon, Spartanburg: bL. T.. Guion, 
off; T I, Manning, Dillon _ 2 
Sumter, Rt. 5 
S. G. Dairy Association: 
imden; Vice 
Cooper, Jr., Wisacky; Sec 
Master, Clemson College 
Agricultural Society of South Carolina: 
Secretary, W. M. Frampton, Charleston 
South Carolina Landowners’ Associa- 
tion: President, Niels Christensen, Beau- 
fort; Secretary, George R Wheeler, Co 
lumbia 
South Carolina 
Secretary, T. LL. 
South 
tary, 


ecre Clemson 


President, R 


President, J A. 
President, R. M 
retary, J. TT. Tue. 


Poultry 
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Caretina State Fair Association: 
Db. I. Efird, 

State Superintendent of Education 
Swearingen, Columbin 


Association: 
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Your County Agent: His Name and 
Address 


FOLLOWING names 
farm demonstration agents in et 
ounty in North Caroli », South Carolina 
and Virginian having gents at work 
we prepure this reps 
Following is the list—t 
eounty being given first 
order, followed by the name of 
In every Where no po 
is given, the adk of the 
the county seat, and a letter 
him there will reach him 


of the official 


are 


ich 


rt 

me of the 
alphabetical 
the aren 
addres 
gent at 
nddressed 


Case toffice 
Ire is 


promptly: 





LBERMARLE, 
A es ; 


| Ma 


Virginia County Agents. 

S. S. Teel; Amelia, Cha 
herst, O. B. Ross: Ape 
Byrne; Augusta, P. 
Nick Jones; Le 
H. S. Peyt ly 
Brunswick, J i 
Gordon \ Elean, 
oline, R K, Holberto 
Omar C. Cox; Charlotte, 7T. i 
Chesterfield, TT. 2) Burfoot, 
Rt. ; Craig, W. O. Martin; 
BR. P. Williams, Winston; Dicl 
tude S. Leffel; Dinwiddie, M. Oo 
iirfax, Hi B. Derr; Faugquiet, 
W. FP. Sadler; Fluvanna, W. I 
n, R. L. Wiley; Greensville, C. IP 
CGrizzard, Drewrysville; Hanover, J. C 
Ashland: Henrico, W. L, Kirby; 
ier J. C. Holmes; James City, FE. M 
3 King George, L. M. Walker, Jr.: 
BE. S. Suttle; Loudoun, J. R, Lint 
Louisa, J. S. Wills: Lunenburg, F 
G. Sto Kenbridge; Mecklenburg, N 
H. Williams, Jr., Chase City; Nansemon 
I. S. Blandford, Drivers; Norfolk, F. 1. 
Portlock, Berkley Station, Norfolk; Not 
toway, Geo, A. Forsyt Orange, i. \ 
Rreeden, Gordonsville; », lL. V. Am- 
burgey; Patrick, S. Iu. Pittsylvania, 
W. M. Perry, Denville; Powhatan, Fra 
Michaux, Jordan’s Store; Prince \nne, 
A. W. Ozlin, Lynnha Prince 
W. L. Browning: 
Richmond, John 
M. Gish; Rockin: ] 
ington Rockingham, ; r Wa bees 
Shenandoah, B . Warriner, Woodstock; 
Smythe, Lee M. Cole, Jr.: Spotsylvania, 
W. P. Linthicum; Staffor« B. Perry; 
Surry, O. M. Cockes, H ron: Sussex, 
W. T. Parker, Homeville; Ta: well, R. R. 
Wall: Washington, FE. W. Grubbs; Wise, 
wv. s Goss: Wythe, J. FE Delp; York, 
D. S. Harris, Williimsburg. 


Hillips; 
WW 


\mh 
mz. | 


pomiatte 
nleyv; 
W 
) woh 


Bath, J. 
Collins; Tland, 
D. V. Wiley; 

Buckingh 
ards; Car 
} Carroll, 
McSwain; 
Richmond, 
Culpeper, 
enson, Cl 
Roache; F: 


dford 
me) Liote- 
{ 
Ley im, 
Ss 


epp 


Smith 


Cr Vs 
poms 

auson;: 
Lee, 


ner: 


kes, 





he: 


nk 
ven; William, 
Pulaski, FE. C Orig by; 
F. Monroe: Te ke, J 
: wi L 
\V 


Negro Agents. 

AUBERMARLE, Cc. G. Greer, Charlottes- 

ville, Rt. 2; Amelia, C c Archer, Chula, 
Rt. 1; Brunswick, Hl. C. Green; Bucking- 
ham, &. J. Ellis, Dillwyn; Caroline, W. G. 
Young, Upper Zion: Charlotte, J. ie Wil- 
son, Keysville; Charles City, R. FE : 
| Washington, Roxburg, R. F. D.: Dinwid 





| 
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1, 
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y 1, 1921 


] Perkineville 
rdan, Smithfield 
Meckl« 


vemon, Saassiufra 


burg 


Nottoway, R 
l » George, Dis 
| . : ri! ; vard, J. W 
L er; Powhatan W. H W: 
S 





South Carolina County Agents. 
LI DALE, Z. D. R: 
r 4 


Rowell; Aiken, FE. D. Ky- 
zer ‘ on, S. M. Byars; Bamberg J 
Dp. ! on; Barnwell, H. G Boyleton, 
Plu le; Beaufort, C. L Xter; Berks 
ley, L. L. MeLendon; Calhoun, 8. F 
Reid: Chester, H. K. Sanders; 


Charles- 
ton, C. E. Littlejohn; Cherokee, S. C 
Stribling; Chesterfield, W. J. Tiller Col 
leton, F. W. Risher; Colleton, J. H. Hay- 
den; Darlington, A. H. Ward; 
W. Epps, Latta; Dorchester, T. B. Bran- 
do Edgefield, A. B. 
R. Hf. Lemmon; Florence, J. W. 
a Greenville, A. H. Chapman; 
Vv “ R. Gray: Greenwood I B 
A n; Hampton, L. C. Bruce; Hor 


Ww T Jasper, O. P. Lightsey 
Ker *, J. W. Sanders; I caster, W 
F 1; Lau J. EB. Tre 

Lee es Quinerl Lexir n J. W 
She Ballentine; Marian, Colin Me 
 # Mull ; Marlt » S&S. EF. Evans 
Mf k, FE. H. Garrison, Jr.:; New 
be T. M. Mills, Prosperity; Ocones 
( R. Briggs; Orangeburg, W. T. K 
Z Or geburg, Martin G. Smitl - 
r T. A. Powen;: Richland, J. R. Clark: 
Richland, W. T. J. Lever Bivthewoor 
&; . J. M. Fleager: Spartan rg, E 

€ rnes; Union, W. D. Wood: ¥ 

f BB! 


North Carolina County Agents. 





Al AMANCE, J. P. Kerr, Haw River; 
ander, TU. A, Miller; Anson, J. W. 

( vwron, Polktor ‘ Ww 1000 
Ir.; Tez tz ad- 

‘ K, Craven, Cl ? 

E. D. Weaver, We 

R. D. Goocdmar 1a 

€ wt J. W. Her 

3 nsev: Chow N 





ea Zar: Currit a 
, Blum; D 
urham, O, H. Stanard: Fdg 
Whitakers; Foreyt} 


R. W. Pou; Gaston, C. T.. Gowa G 

} R. W. Gray; Granville, J. tl. D 
Greene, A. M. Dickers Guilt yr. 
RP ‘ Hartford, H. L. Mill Wi ! 
I . ¢ 


E. I. Fletcher; Lenoir, CG. M Brick- 
h e; Lincoln, W. L. Smarr: Madison, FE 
D Rowditch; Martin, J L Hol 1 
Mecklenburg, 
JI. W.° Lindley: r , ‘ar 
t; Moore, M. W. Wall; Nash, G. Dp 
Rurroughs; New Hanover, J. P. Herring 
Onslow, D. L. Latham; Orange gE. S 
Vanatta; Pasquotank, G. W. Falls: Pe 
*, L. W. Anderson; Person, T.. C 
ng Pitt, W. B. Pace: Polk. J. R 
Sams; Richmond, J. G. Lawton: Rot 
Dukes; Rockingham, F. S. Walker 
erford, L. D. Thrash: Sampson, R 
T. Melvin; Stanly, O. H. Philliy Swain 
Frank Fleming; Transylvania, R. E. Lau 
rence: Union, J. W \ 
J. c@. Anthony; Wake, Jno. GC. Andersor 
Warren, J. E. Trevathan: 
T Ww Johnston: Way ne, yo 
1; Wilkes, A. G. Hendpren, St: 
ki M. W. Mackie: Yancey 


Negro Agents. 
. A. Colgon, Ansonville; Colum- 
len, J. W. Mitchell, Vine- 














a Johnson, Warsaw: 
Fo Yadkin, E. ¢ Lacke 

Wir ates County, Cc. §& 
Mitchell Rockingham, Ala- 
mance, H » b, Greenshoro; Tlert- 
ford, W. D. Brown; New Hanover, Pend- 


Brunswick, D. TI. Dupree, Wilming- 
te Pitt, Edgecomhe, Mart Oliver 
, Parmele: T . 


Carter towan, T B. Patter- 
: Sampson, G. W. Herring: Vance 
Warren, Granville, F. D. Wharte n, Hen- 


m:’ Wake, J “H. 


Roberts. 


State Agents in Charge of Home 
Demonstration Work 


Miss Venia M. Kellar, State Home Den 
‘tration Agent, College Park, Md 
Mrs. Jane S. McKin n, State Home Dem- 
onstration Agent, Ra a, 2. € 
Miss Christine N. South, State Hi 
n Agent, Rock Hill, S. C 
Mre. M. M. Davis, State Tome Demonstra- 
t Agent, Blacksburg, V 
Miss Marion 








me Dem- 


‘ trati 





Hepworth 


M F a. 


State Highway Officials 


FOLLOWING 


engineers 


state highway Zz 
imilar officials to whom communications 


are 

tay be addressed: 

Virginia.—Geo. P Coleman. Stat 
Ce u, Richmond, Va. 

North Carolina.—Frank Page, State 
Commission, Raleigh, N. C 

South Carolina—Chas. H. Moorefield, State 
‘tighway Dept., Columbia, S. C 


Neel, State 


Highway 
nmiss« 


Highway 





Georgia. Warren R. 
Jept., Atlanta, Ga. 

Alabama.—W S. Keller, State Highway Den: 
ontgomery, Ala. 

A. Browne, State Road Dept 

b 


Ilighway 





Flerida.—Chas. 


Dinwiddie, Rt. 2; 


rville; Nansemond, | 


Abbe- 


Carwile: Fairfield, 












The Southern Fertilizer & Chemical Co., 
manufacturers of FAMOUS SOUTHERN 
FISH FERTILIZERS, maintain an extensive 


organization. 


Owning and operating their fishing fleet and other 
sources of supply, they are able to maintain a high 
standard of quality for the manufacture of the 


FAMOUS SOUTHERN FISH FERTILIZERS. 







From .the Sea to’ 
your Land ~—~ 












HERE IS nothing 

that surpasses fish 
as a source of nitrogen 
(ammonia). 















Comparative field tests made 
at Southern Experiment 
Stations prove this point. 
Write your State College of 
Agriculwre for its opinion. 


FISH is the base of the 
FAMOUS SOUTHERN 
FISH FERTILIZERS. 





















Fertilizers 


Southern Brands 





enrmcn your 





ds 


{ THE BEST 


FERTILIZERS 


MANUFACTUREO BY 





















CHEMICAL CO. 


SAVANNAH, GA. 




















Southern fertilizer & Chemical Co. 


Ga. 


Savannah, 

































TOM HUSTON ER 





vention all power of the Fordson Tractor, multiplied many tim 
d pulling aps or skidding logs. Pulls 3 or 
r power machine. Ask your nearest Fordson rs 








COLUMBUS, GA. 


ALL SIZES AND STYLES 





2, 3, 4, 6, 8, 12, 16, 22 and 30 H-P. 





LOW PRICES 











ON TOUR LAND AND YOU WILL RAKE IN DOLLARS TO 


FARMERS’ PHOSPHATE 


Roem 825 Empire Building 


& LIMESTONE CO., 


SIRMINGHAM,. AL 


—USE PHOSPHATE ROCK AND LIMESTONE— 


The “FARMERS* BEST’’ Raw Phosphate Bock is shipped direct to sow from 
r nes in Tennessce 

Taik this c with your County Agent and write us for Farm 

Pact garc mops by ing Phosphate Rock and Limestone. 


Don’t wait if you need anr size or 

strleengina. NOW is the time to buy, 

Life Guarantce Against Defccts. 
Big surplus horse-power. Above pri 

A cludes engine qemgnte cn ekids, ready te. 
pect it. Safe deli 2 





i f ngine Catalog FREE. 


a TI Wrrre ENGINE Works 








KANSAS CITY, MeO. 





When writing to advertisers say: “I am writing you as an advertiser in 
| The Progressive Farmer, which guarantees the reliability of all the adver- 


| tising it carries.” 





PITTSBURGH, PA. | 














your renewal promptly 


et a reware 


Get up a 
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SLATE'S. 


GARDEN 
BOXES 





The $1.00 Box Supplies 
Vegetables For the 
Average Family 


In my dollar garden box are 21 package $ 
of purebred, tested seed—enough to sup- 
ply the average family with vegetables. 
Each variety is B soca n for its fitness for 
home use—the kind I use in my own gar- 
den. Bought separately, the seed would 
cost $1.40, but I sell the box for $1 to 
introduce my purebred seed. 

For families of six or seven, I recom- 


mend my $2.50 box (more complete). 
For very large families, my $5 box will 
answer every requirement. Boxes sent 


postpaid on receipt of price. Money back 
and return postage if not satisfied. 


Order a garden box today or write for 
my 1921 catalog containing much of in- 
terest to the home gardener and facts 
about purebred seed from the “seed 
house on the farm. 


ww. C. SLATE 


The Farmer Seedsman 
Box 149 
VA. 
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i} 
COLLAR | 
-HAMES 
Made of 
Gum Wood | 
$5.50 
Per Pair 
og *. DELIVERED 
i} Undoubtedly the best and most 
i} economical article the farmer has 
ij ever used. Takes the place ot 
i] both collar and hames; last sev- jf{ 
|] eral times as long as ordinary col- jf} 
li} lar, at only half the cost; much |] 
j cooler in hot weather. No more |] 
HT sore shoulders. Money refunded 
iI) if not satisfied. State size collar 
i} anted. 
| DEALERS interested in county or 
il} state agencies should communicate 
i} with us at once for attractive 
proposition. 
YOUNG-TUCKER MANF. cO., 
Office and Factory DARLINGTON, S, C. | 
' ———— 























a ING 


Cm ae we weather-resgister. Used and 
ded by th de of South- 
ern farmers. Strictly A-1 quality —no 
seconds, No pulp, no tar — will not 
stick in rolls. Easy to lay. No short 
‘jlengths —strictly one-piece rolls of 108 
-square feet, with cement, nails and 
i] directions for laying 
: -| LOW PRICES —_ er direct 
—eee DY South’s oldest and 
«| largest Machinery phe Supply House. 


— today 
SLATE-SURFACE SHINGLES San free 


The most attractive, 
durable and economical samples and 
roofing for residences. 














lowest direct 
Prices. 


SMITH-COURTNEY CO., Situiono’ Vat 


















° ° Modern 
Gibbes Corn Mill Rapid 

Simple, substantial, dependable, Guar- 
light running. Some exclusive anteed 
features insure greater capaci z 


ty at lessexpense. Ball bearing 
division anes stones from 
drifting together. All sizes. 
16 to 30 inch. finest quality 
native buhrs. yrite today for 
full details 

eisaes Oo ag te cee 

8s. ©. 
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A NO. 2 BROWNIE KODAK FREE 
Get up a club of (5 ° five yearly subscribers ~ ta | 
Progressive Farmer and we will send you a 
Brownie Kodek as . reward 
THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 





Miscellaneous Information 


Salting and Curing Hides 


My pext im 


pide s and s 


ostant operation alter tie 
ave heen correctly re 











ed is that r | m 
@ hewed ¢ i Te plished 
by tl igi s In cold 4 er ricle 
d ns ay be fely key r time 
I g, though care 
€ ) tre 
i W v« i 
y to be ‘ 
1 pa the w k of s 
Cattle and Horse Hi des.—B« fore salting see 
that the le is cleat Other factors being 
qual, > hes es bring the most mone he 
iste 1 e1 and the 
After he | i las been 
ym = the animal, clean 
ble all remaining dirt 
piece of flesh by 


Ly 
< of a butcher knife and 
Trim off any ragged 
ars twice nen allow 
animal heat, in a cool, 
hours is usually long 








igh overnight is pe! 





ssible l ithe 
For cu v se le n rlace pre hb 
i 4 a ba rec o a S and 
ou ( 2 x A ft I th a 
giit yr ladra i e best M ¢ 
: layer of clea 
a pea, or ot 
- salting meat 


ficiently spread 
salted floor, being 
ids and laps 


over the flesh 





this disturb 
ausing unsaited spots and spoil- 
Phe liquor from the piles of hides 








must rained away to prevent d to 
e b . ones 
In ring 
ece ‘ I 
own as 
equires so 
ter hich 
d ippir 





Bedding Sweet Potatoes: Rules to 
Observe 





BEFORE the pe are bedded they 
should be care ovei All w 
black-rot spots and mutilated pota- 
te should be out rhe soun 





ly ones be disiniected by 


ten minutes in a solu 





lissolving one ounce ot met 
rystals in eight gallons o 
york only w le recepta 
} 
} eating a large qua ty ¢ potatoes 
gallons of the solution may be made 





e time Aiter treating 
in this 30 ga ler 

the mercuric e cry 
d, and also enough water to bring tlhe 
mount of the solution once more ‘up to 
50) gallons. The mercuric chloride crystals 
will dissolve readily in hot water Phe np 
toes should be treated just before beddir 
Rinsing in water afier the treat 


necessary. 








If mercuric chloride cannot be obtained, 
the potatoes -may be disinfected by immers 
ing ior five minutes in a solution of formal 
lehyde (commercial, 40 per cent) made by 
diluting one quart of the formaldehyde with 
50 gallons of water. This solution can he 
used repeatedly without losing strength. The 
potatoes need not be rinsed, but should be 
bedded soon after treatment. 

Preparation of Hotbed.—If the old lothed 
is to be used, the dirt should be carted away 
and replaced by new soil or sand from the 

‘ elsewhere, where sweet potatoes 
never been grown. The framework 
ld be disinfected by spraying with a so- 
formaldehyde similar to that re- 
nended above All decayed sweet pota* 
toes and rubbish likely to harbor the disease 
germs should be raked up from around the 
bed and carted off or, preferably, burned 

Cover the potatoes with soil or and of 
the same sort as that used in making up the 
hotbed. lf manure is used for heating he 
sure that it has not heen infected with the 
disease germs by means of rotted sweet po 
tatoes thrown on it. If the bed is near thie 
harnyard, fence it in or cover it with chicke 
wire to keep chickens, dogs, or other ani 
mals from running over it, since they may 
carry the disease germs on their feet. 








ds or 








Incubator Will Pay if You Set 150 
Eggs or More Per Year 


At PRESENT prices of feed it costs about 

5 cents a week to feed a hen. It requires 
about 12 weeks for a hen to hatch and rear 
her brood to the age of “‘weaning.”” This 
means a cost of 60 cents per 15 eggs for the 
hen’s time in hatching and raising, to say 
nothing of the profit she might have made 
had she been left in the laying flock. 

It requires 10 hens to hatch 150 eggs which 
at 60 cents for. each hen means $6 for a 
1, 150-ege hatch.” That is the cost of hen- 
hate eset and managing. On the other hand, 
it requires about 14 gallons of oil at a cost 
of "$2.80 to “incubator hatch” and “brood 
rear’ the chicks from 150 eggs. This leaves 
$3.20 as interest on the inves tment for an 
incubator and brooder even if the incubator 
were set but once during the season, and it 
can be set three or possibly four times. 
when the hen is 
are ready 


A hen can he set only 
ready: an incubator, when the eggs 





cet ‘ 

I 1 seem that a neu 
ou i a profitabl it 
150 eggs or more eggs be 
during the seas Ohio Agt l 





Directions for Poisoning Rats With 
Barium Carbonate 
Re Vi their diet according to the 








ym ar < local conditions, and for 
trials ould made to find w 
bait hey ll eat at any particular time 
or ] " One/bait from each of the three 
follo classes should be treated with 





barium carbonate, thus making up tl 
kinds of poisoned bait 


Kinds of Baits 











Meat il steak, saus « fish, fish 
‘ resh liver, broken fresh 
aid. Fru Cantaloup ippl 
ber thin slices, g 
cut 1 col ] i boiled ¢ »t 
< ked swee 
a) r Foods: ‘1 n cl Ti ] 
s, cereals, } ut | 





With Barium Carbonate 





Mix rium carbonate thor hly throug! 
the so bait th 1! hat 1ixX Wl 
‘ poon in t®e proportion o barium 
carbonate to four parts of bait Add water 

hen nec ary to make them motst. Sift 
barium carbonate over the sliced baits and 
rub it into them with fingers or knit 


Distribution of Prepared Baits 









\ ul, small portion, of ea 

tl ec sep baits should be set in 
runways or other places frequented by rats 
Set roups of the three baits on. strip 
of paper or board at intervals of 10 to 2) 
eet. For any uneaten bait, substitute or 
the following night another from its clas 
If none are caten, substitute 1 entirely me 
series Continue to set poison at frequent 


intervals until rats disappear 


To Set Poison in Poultry Inclosure 








Over the poisoned a small bo 
vith holes of 2-ineh at each l 
and then over the place a 
box with holes of imeter at ¢ 
side. The bait should be very wet o 
such consistency that the ra cannot dr 
it from under the boxes 

General Rules 
so tar as practicahbl ill acee 
before poison is used 
i must b fresl d « j 
Premises should be inspected eacl d 


to remove dead rats and to 
déstroy uneaten baits 





Caution: Keep barium carbonate out 
‘ children and irresponsible persons 
and from domestic animals and fowls. 
Antidote for Barium Carbonate 
Give an emetic of salt, mustard, and 
water, followed by Epsom salts or Glauber's 
salts. Call a physician or veterinarian as 
the case may require.—Oklahoma Station 


Tanning of Furs, Peltries and Skins 


FIRST, <All skins, whether for furs, 

other peltries, or leather must be 
thoroughly freed from flesh and foreign 
material. To do this, beam with a knife 
or seraper, and then scour well in suds 
of fine soap and sal soda, before any 
tan stuff or coloring matter is applied. 
Care should be exercised to see that 
the pelt is perfectly free from suds by 
rinsing and wringing: also by beaming 
previous to tanning. 

Second, When the pelt is well cleaned 
and scoured, as above directed, make a 
brine of common salt at blood heat until 





no more will dissolve. Then prepare a 
like quantity of mucilage, by passing 


very warm water through a fine sack 
filled with clean wheat bran. Also dis- 
solve a small quantity of good starch in 
warm water. Let the brine, mucilage 
and starch water Settle till clear, then 
pour them carefully together into a wood 
en or earthen vessel, of sufficient dimen- 
sions to give free motion to the pelts 
when stirred Place the vessel where it 
will keep warm for two hours. 

Third. Dip the pelts in clean, strong 
alum water, at blood heat for two hours; 
rinse the pelts free from the alum wa- 
ter, and wring or beam them dry as 
possible. 

Fourth. When all is ready, put into a 
mixture of brine and mucilage (still keep 
warm) and add a quantity of sulphuric 
acid ‘oil of vitriol) two pounds of acid 
to 10 gallons of water or mixture and 
put the pelts in quickly, stirring them 
briskly as possible for a few minutes, 
Take out the pelts, and scrape the flesh 
clean and dry as possible, putting back 
in the same process” for one hour, Be 
careful to have the mixture touch every 
part of the pelt. 

Fifth. Let the 
airy place, until just dry 
white when pulled in any direction. Con- 
tinue the pulling and working of each 
pelt, changing the pelt around as it is 
pulled, to keep the fibre subject to an 
even effect. Much depends upon work- 
ing the pelts at the right time, that is, 
when just dry enough to turn white when 
pulled or stretched, and by continuing 
the process of working until fully dry. 

Sixth. When the pelts are quite dry 
they should be beamed over a beam, with 


pelts hang in a shady, 
enough to turn 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


dull beaming knife, and finished by 
= hing the flesh side with coarse sand- 


Farmers’ Bulletins 


THE following farmers’ bulletins have be 
published since our last year’s Referer 
Nr 














Special. 
You can get any « ! 

up to five or six at a time, free, by 

i 1 postal card to y Congress! 

to “The Secretary of icultur \\ 

ington, D. C., and stating t nu s 

wish, Order by number alway 

1082—Home Supplies Furnished by the F 

1083—The Hess Fly 

1084—Control of Amer Foully: ! 

1086—LHow Insects Af t the | ( 

1087—Beautifying tl Farmst I 

1088—Selecting a Farm 

1090— Rabbit Raisin 

1091—1 ling Cars P toes 

from Cold 

1094 r lar 

1096—F r Pre nt of Dar 

1097 

1098 Boll Weey Dus 
1100—Codéperat rketing o W oodland 
1101—The Ant a 1 Houschold 
1102 ] Rel to Ag I 


1105 Car of 

















1107 trood Coops an ces 
1108—Care of Baby Chicks 
1112—Culling for Eexs d Marl 
1113—Poultry Houses. 
1114-—-Common Poultry Diseases. 
1116 i¢ Selection and Care of Poul 
Breedi ng Stock. 
1117—-Forestry and Farm Income, 
1118—Dockage Under thi Federal Wheat 
Grades 
1119—Fall-sown O 
112 Control of Apple Yowdery Mild 
1121—-Factors 7T t Mak for Success 
Farming in the South 
22— Citrus Fruit Groy the Gul 
States 
1 Forage for the Cotton Belt. 
1126—Sudan Grass 
H27— Peanut Growing for Profit 
} Control of Aphids Injurious to Orchard 
Fruits. Currants, Gooseberries, and 
Grape 
Carpet Grass 
Pile Trenchis Machinery 
Play 1 the Farms 1 
} ling Garbage te ox 
1134—Castrating and Docking Lambs 
11 Phi Beet Calf; Its Growth and Devel 
137 rhit Ilow to Grow Them 
1 ‘ g F Busi s 
I ( trol i the Pic ‘ 
42 i n Cl 
is a Fora ( Dp 
ra Market 
n in Horses 
‘owpeas: Culture and Vari 
( il southea 1 
tates 
erproofing and Mildewproofing 
Cotton Duck 
1100 —-Diseases of are in Storage. 


1162--Proso or Hog 





What to Plant for Poultry Each 
Month 


EBRUARY—Sow (bro adcast) Canada licld 

peas or oats. Use 1 bushel peas, or 2 bush- 
ahr oats per acre. May graze in from 45 to 
60 days, if weather has been warm. If season 
backward grazing will be later. 

March—Sow rape broadcast iu well pre- 
pared ground, using 5 or 6 pounds seed per 
acre. When 8 to 10 inches high it can be 
grazed, or pulled, cut fine and fed to fowls 
It can be grazed till consumed or until warm 
weather. 





May— Be sure th 
for winter use; 
Plant seed 1 
apart. Sow 
apart, 





June—Soy beans 
bushel either per 
about 4 to 6 inches high. 





August—Sow turnips, 
to the acre on well pre 
can be 
roots later can be buried or gathered from 
the field and fed as winter succulent feed. 

September—Sow crimson clover, or sweet 
clover, using 15 pounds crimson clover seed 
to the acre on well prepared ground or 25 
pounds of sweet clover. Can graze as soon as 
it is 4 to 6 inches high. Can graze all winter 
and early spring. Rape for late spring and 
winter grazing should be sowed in Sep 
tember. 

October—Sow oats, using two bushel to the 
acre. Can graze till hard, freezing weather 


using 3 pounds seed 
ared ground. Turnip 
grazed till freezing weather or the 


November—Sow rye, using one bushel 
the acre. Can graze all winter. 


State Boys’ Club Agents 


FOLLOWING are state boys’ club asents 


in the Southern states. Write them 
for any information about boys’ club 
work: Alabama, Jas. L. Herron, Auburn; 


Little Rock: 
Gainesville; 
Kentucky, 
Louisiana 
Mississippi. 
College, 
Mask, 
Still- 


Arkansas, W. J. Jernigan, 
Florida, R. W. Blacklock, 
Georgia, J. K. Giles, Athens; 
Carl W. Buckler, Lexington; 
W. C. Abbott, Baton Rouge 

Jas. FE. Tanner, Agricultural 

North Carolina, Homer H. B. 
Raleigh; Oklahoma, FE. B. Shotwell, 
water; South Carolina, lL. L. Baker, 
jishopville; Tennessee, G. L. Herring 
ton, care University, Knoxville; Texas, 
R. W. Persons, College Station; Virginia 
Chas. G. Burr, Blacksburg. 























Saturday, January 1, 1YsI 


- Practical Weights and 


| Measures 


Coliection of Score Cards 





CORN (ear) Jrolitcacy, OU points, truc 
} s of ear to type ) points; la ri 
d 20 and w mit 
of ears, 15 poi and our rmit 
rnels, 15 points. 

2. Hay—Maturity (cut at prope time) 
{ * col tion, 25 poi s color r nt 
a May « I its; te tures, 10 po 

3. Peanuts.—Uniformity of exhibit, 30 

nts; color of hulls, 20 points; matu 

nts; truer 5s to type, 20 points 

4. Irish Potatoes.—Uniformit 
s! thness, 2U 1 nts: tre lom fro blen 
shes, 2 points; sha . of ewen 
points; mar etable size, )} points 

5. Sweet Potatoes.—\: ty, 40 . 
smoothness, 20 points; trueness to ft ) 
noints: freedot blemishes Th 
vv ’ . il 


narket ible size, 10 points 
6. Fruit.—Size, 15 points; color, 15 points; 
uni mity 20 points; freedor fror - 
ishes, 25 point 

7. Plowing. 


ts; unhlio 








mity 
: 4 c 

' } 

ple 

lands, 1 

10 points 
time, 10 points 


Estimating Corn in a Crib 









T° FIND the number of bushels of un- 
shucked corn in a_ crib, ultip! the 
lengt f the crib by the widtl nd tl} b 
the height, and divide uct by i 
' otient will rep t bushels 
ed corn LxWxH « r led 
) is bushels unshucked 
To find the number of bushels when the 
corn is shucked but not shelled, multiply tl 
length of the cri ry the idth and by t 
height. and divide th product by 4,300 
LxWxH of crib divid } 120) } — } 
shucked corn. 
rT f the numtl hu ] tf os Ved 
multiply the lens ( hy t 
} l by the heig ind d le t 
t by 2,150 LxWxt « cor cr 
1 by 2,150 is bushels of shelled cor 





each 
height, w 
not 


rule the dimensions of tl cril 
idth and length must be i 


in feet or feet and inches 





shes and 


Practical Measurements of Land 


T? 
angular piece ot land 
the leneth by the br Ith 


FIND the number of acres in any rect- 
; (See Fie. 1) multiply 


ods and divide by 160( the ] 
ml of square rods it | 
y ay ' ' 
I a triangular 1 | 
witl three id ), ley the | 
leng of one side and of tl (] 
perpendicular to that 1 t] ‘ sit 
angle is kno or can be measured, d 
one-half the product of t sid and p 
pendicular by 160 Hen the irea of a 
thre led field with one right angk ums 
one-half the product of the two short sides 
W ill three sides are know } 
the sum of their lengths subtract «¢ sid 
separately, multiply the remainder and halt 
the sum of the sides together; the square 
ot of the product divided by 160 will be 
the area in acres. 


When the field is in the of a trape- 








zoid (a four-sided figure oO ir of 

les parallel) divide one the product 
of the sum of the parallel ind t per 
pendicular between them by 

To find the area of a field wit y nut 
ber of straight sides, divide it traight 
lines into convenient parts—thr or four 
side and find the area of each of them b 
t! above methods and add these areas t 
Qether 

NOTE.—If the measureme: 


yards instead of rods as above 





sult in each case should he 

(the number of square 

to If t 

! 1 ‘ 
su should he vided |} 56! 
ar 1 a acre) to 





Weight of a Quart of Cream 


ILE weight of a quart of cream is not con- 
stant, because the percentage of fat in 


cream is very variable The following table 
gives the weight of cream of different per- 
centage of fat: 
Percentage Weight of one Weight of one 
ot tat quart of cream gallon of cream 
in pounds in pounds 
D  asecntae enaes f RED:  getavedneuds 8.460 
5 a Me eerrr er oy 8.40 
0 pens Aes: Wily 2.088 8.352 
Sn ae £200 
mats BE binvewies 3.112 


“Practical Dairy 
Cornell University 


From 


Lumber Measurements 


UMBER of Cubic Feet in the Trunk of a 
Standing Tree—Find the circumference in 
inches, divide by 3.1416, squate the quotient, 
multiply by length in feet, divide by 144, de- 


duct about one-tenth for thickness of bark, 
and the result will be, approximately, the 
number of cubic feet. 


To find the Quantity of Lumber in a Log— 
Multiply the diameter in tmches at the small 
end by one-half the number of inches, and 
this product by the length of the log in feet, 
which last product divide by 12. Example: 


Hlow many feet of lumber can be made from 
30 inches in diameter and 14 feet 
Thirty 


i log, 
long? Solution: times 15 equals 








Rules for Measuring Hay 


HAY in Square or Oblong Stacks.—Multiply 
tl h in feet hy the Ith in feet and 


e length 


this by one-hali t icht fect Divide 
the result by 30 I qu nt will repr 
nt ti 1 unt ¢ y wn tons. 

Hay in Round Stack.—S«juare t distance 
round tl st < in yards, multiy 

ir times the | t yards 

« ‘ s t lye nd d ‘ 

ry l { 


inoned Beek and R. F. D. 


Routes in Southern States 


YOUR state getting its share the R. 


Ic 





F. D. mail service money of United 
States and of the good roads money appro- 
ited by % United States gove nent? 
Following ‘ es stics for t Sout! 

< ites: 

Miles Surface 
R.V.D.Roads Roads, 1919 

Alabama 1,131 6,125 

676 ?,000 

263 3900 

1,611 3200 

"867 13.900 

2.700 

"700 

1a 6,850 

70K 

. 7.800 

8,880 

1,117 6,150 





Get a Copy of Your County Soil 
Map 














D° OU } ) hat t o 3 tarm 
And » you } Is « t j 
ri re most 1 led 1 best, o t tj 
t eo ] 
If you de t know t things, you may | 
1 wa 4 lot of money But |} can | 
you out Well, careful experimenting | 
will hely u a lot, but the first thing to | 
do is t ret a report of tl United States | 
Burcav Soils. if one has been made for | 
u vuunty. If it has been made, it cov-" | 
s very irm it s< i 
) ust what } j 
has. Ti bh 
rt! ( s 
I ] ing =) list « « 
Il maps have been made, 
wu of Soils. United States 
Agriculture, Washingtor } 
marked free. For those 
n nearly used up so th | 
ts is necessary, address “Superintendent | 
Documents, Government Print Office, 
Washington, D. C.” | 
NORTH CAROLINA 
Free Soil Maps.—Allegheny County, A: 


sol Ashe, Beaufort, Bladen, Cabarrus, Cald- | 
ell, C I, Chowan, Cleveland, Columbus, | 

Da lson Edgecombe, Forsyth, Gaston, 

( 1 Halifax Harnett, Henderson, 


Mattamuskeet 


area); 








lohnston, I col Madison (Greenvill 
rea); Meckler g, Pend Pitt, Randoly 
Richmond, Robeson, Rowan, Scotland, Stat 
ley, Transylvania, Union, Wake, y 


ns} Wa 

Soil Maps for Sale (15c each.)—Alamance 
County, Asheville, area of ! 
ywood, 


(parts 
l 


ombe, udise 
Take County): 





Carey 
Hickory 
Caldwell 
Counties); 
combe, McD 
Yancey 


mans 


Catawba, Tredell, and I 
Mt. Mitchell ar i 
well, Madison, 
Counties); Pasquotank an 
Counties; Raleigh to N 


Johnston, 














(parts of raven, Green, Jones, 
Lenior, Wake, and Wayne Counties). 
SOUTH CAROLINA 

Free Soil Maps-——Abbeville area (parts o 
Abb lle, nderson, Greenwood, and Lau 
rens Counties); Bamberg, Barnwell, Berke- 

V Campeobello area (parts of ree ille 
id Spartanburg Counties Charle : 
parts of Charl yn id Colleton 
Chester, Chest d, Clarendon; nway 
area (part of rry County) Darlington 
irea (Darlin County and part of Lec 
County); Dorchester, Fairfield, Florence, 
Georgetown, Hampton, Horry, Marlboro, 
Laneaster, Oconee, Orangeburg, Richland, 
Saluda, Sumt Union, 


Soil 
York. 


Maps for Sale (l5c ecach).—Cherokee, 


VIRGINIA 
Free Soil Maps.—Accomac and Northamp- 
ton Counti Alexandria and Fairfax, Camp- 
bell, Frederick, Henrico. 
Soil Maps for Sale (15ce each). 
tox, Chesterfield, Hanover, 


Appomat 


Spreading Lime—Rates Per Acre 


PILES of lime, two rods 
40) the 


apart, gives 


piles to acre, Approximate 


amount in pile will vary as follows: 
Amt. lime 
Lime at rate per acre of— in each pile 
% ton - —_ a fF UU 
1 COR ccaleioun . See 
EG S008 naecne — ..-..-- 75 pounds 
2 COTE. ccnccincan eisai 100 pounds 
BU SOE: ccaswcastectensssnacesiolee nen 
3 POE - cnanencndotennsneunedens 150 pounds 
Bee GE wenndccsendsesenseennes 175 pounds 
4 BIN pists eccrine ~— _..200 pounds 


—Louisiana Experiment Station. 





U. S. ARMY BARGAINS) 


Sold under our Guarantee of 
Satisfaction or Money Back! 


These are a few of hundreds! 
in good condition. 
the Surplus Army goods which we purchased from the government at prices which 
enable us to offer you enormous savings 


Some are new, some are reclaimed but all are 
The Government buys only the best—and these articles are 


Remember—you must be satisfied or your money will be refunded. 





U.S. Army Shirt and Breeches 


Woo}, They have been neatiy 
sary They are clean and sani 
Made to withstand ha.d Army wear. Satisfaction 
Shirts, sizes 14 to 17—weight—cotton, 


0. D 


iereve: 


Khaki Cotton o. 
repaired wl 
tary. 
o: money back. 
I 


oece 


> pound; wool, 1 pound. Breeches, sizes, 38 to 40 waist, 


$1 


Weight 2 pounds. 
U. S. Army 
Cotton Khaki 


SHirts ...seeeee 1 
U. S. Army O. 
D.lWool Riding 


Breeches 


U. S. Army Cot- 
ton Khaki Riding 
Breeches 


U. S. Army 
0. D. Wool) 


Sbirts.. 





U. S. Army 


U. S. 
Marching Shoes Army _ Coveralls 


or Ponchos 


Has opening 
through cent 
er for head 
—makinga 
cape that cov- 
ers the body. 


. Guaranteed to 
VU. S. Army sun water, 


° Makes good 

Hunting 95¢ Z . rain e at, 
blanket, lap- 
' 


Caps 
These hob-nailed shoes are che be—or for 


very thing for hunting—or for any any purpose as 
kind of outdoor work. Tough— a protection 
well made, and builtto last. They against rainor 
have been reclaimed but ace prac- cold, They are 
tica 


One of the greatest offers we ever 
made. Sold as having seen some 
service, but mest of them are 
practically new, Pure Wool. 
Far flaps which can be fastened uly NEw. Sizes > to 
over the ears in cold weather, width, 


li—wide practically new. 
Weight 3 pounds. Sizes § x 6 feet. 50 
Weight. 34 pound. ¢ New U, S. Army $795 Weight 3 Ibs, 


: M arching Shoes 
FREE 
CATALOG 


on Request 




















Full to the brim with illustrations and des- 
criptions of useful Army and Navy articles. 
This book is free. Write for it and learn of the 
many articles which you need, that we are offering 
at a great saving. 


ARMY AND NAVY SUPPLY CO. 
DEPARTMENT C RICHMOND, VA. 

















Seeds and Supplies 


for Southern Farmers 


For almost half a century “the lead- 
ing Seed-house of the Carolinas” has 
served promptly and accurately the 
farmers and gardeners of the South. 
It is money in your pocket to buy 
from a reliable house. 


New Catalog of SEEDS 


Garden and Farm 
is ready. Sixty-four pages of selected seeds 


for Southern planters. Sprayers and Spraying 
Materials, Tools and Farm Implements. What- 
ever you need for farming and gardening can 
be found here. Write today for a free copy. 


JOB P. WYATT & SONS CO., 
Dept.M~’ RALEIGH, NORTH CAROLINA 

















THE EASIEST WAY TO RENEW YOUR SUBSCRIPTION 


E ARE gratified indeed at the number of Progressive Farmer 
subscribers who are renewing their own subscriptions by getting 
their neighbors to subscribe or renew. 
Send $2 in subscriptions for other people (new or renewal) 
and we will renew your own subscription one whole year free. 
There is no better way to renew your subscription, help your neighbors, 
strengthen The Progressive Farmer, and spread the sound doctrine of 
profitable selling of farm crops. 
We give you your renewal free to pay you for the time and trouble 
of calling on your neighbors. Or you may give the subscriptions and 
still get the same credit on your renewal. 


THERE IS NO BETTER WAY TO RENEW! 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
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GOOD BOOKS FOR THE FARMER’S LIBRARY 








Books of Reference— 
Farmers’ Encyclopedia of Agriculture—By F. V. Wilcox and C. B 
A handy reference book covering the whole field of agriculture..... sosee 
Farm and Garden Rule Book—Py L. H. Bailey \ book the farmer will keep 
BRE GONG FO Bc dccccccesevcccdcncsccvsoessscocscevcorsses igenaseeainn tes 3.2 
Cyclopedia of American Agriculture (four volumes) —By L. H. Bailey—Most 
important agricultural cyclopedic work published in this country........ 40.00 


General Agriculture— 


Agriculture Through the Laboratory and School Garden—By Jackson and 

augherty—A text-book for high school and college students, but useful 
SD Ge: MD. SR absendn ase ccccdesccdvsceenssourtscnevenuves csosesvecsueqneness 
Southern Field Crops—By J. F. ‘Duggar— Tells how to handle our staple 
CTOPS seseeerecenstesenereerese TEETTECCEOT TTT TTT 
Farm Grasses of the United States—By W. i “Spill: Menralar ‘tn %k Southern 
I ON Ll dunk bbe nbaGd 64h bb SS RS COW STS RERR RO EIERE RES 
Farm Development—By W. M. Hays—Planning and developing the farm; 
chapters on drainage, roads, fences, CtC.....cccccercerccccrerccccscceeceseses 2.00 


Plant Breeding—By L. H. Baltoy—A guide to the producti on of improved 
NUE abana Peuaneeseesasedsyae3es iavicgamwawb an daaekad cei veavnwinaseaees 2.90 


eye 
Soils and Fertilizers— 
First Principles of Soil Fertility—By Alfred Vivian—A standard work by 
BR BUCHOTICY  ccocccvecsceres Ao dWAT ALS Meee EAa SS CONES bed RE ERERSSTRESTEAASS 
Soils—By F. H. King—A rather old book that has stood the test and been 
DTOUBMS BUPeCO-GRES ccccscsssccccsrcecceccecesecesoococees naawan Senne enahes 
Soils—By C. W. Barkett—Authe t readable, nate illustrated. ai 
Fertilizers—By FE. B. Vorhees— “¥ standard work on the subject...... 
Fertilizing for Profit—By FE. FE. Miller—Plain, brief, popular................. 
Farm Manures—By Chas. FE. Thorne—A very valuable work on manures and 
SOPRTTIBETS scceccretescescees ci Sascduee bass jawt tdakkadde tev eceuees tkeaeeeres : 
Fertilizers and Crops—PBy 1. L. Yeo Slyke “A ico. treatise on the x 
science and practice of crop feedi: ppuekima ka ieela aus usb eeeaa auras 3.25 
Soil Fertility and Permanent Soon i -By C. G. Hopkir are authorita- 
ey IN ns onan gawphwnd sn e4hoisd 6005 0R00US FEHR CES SORT. as 


Livestock—: 


Feeds and Feeding—By Henry and Morrison—A great collection of feeding 
facts for farmers. Every stockman should have it...cee...-sseeeeeeeeeeeces 3.85 
Types and Breeds of Farm Animals—By C S. Plumb—All leading breeds 
GOGSTIDSR ONG Pictured. ..ncccccsrcccccerscaccccvcnceccccococerereccsececevccesess 3.80 
Farm Stock—By C. W. Burkett—A pepules discussion of livestock man- 
ABCMENE cccccccccccccccscveres ceeseees cee ese henceessceccnceseeaseceeees 1.75 
Swine—By Wm. Dietrich—Good, but vritten for Northern conditions........ 2.00 
Sheep Farming in America—By J. F. Wing—By a good sheep-man and a 
i CE Ca ceekee catered én %.5 494099400 G4a seek inebesesseha DhPeheeeeeueeKceese 
Market Dairying, and Dairy Farming—By John Michels—Two short, prac- 
I a OS so ae pwn benice baud anee ses es Ouessesddeeees 2.00 
Milk and Its Products—By H. I]. Wing—A reliable guide to the care of milk 2.25 
Farmers’ Cyclopedia of Livestock—By Wilcox and Smith—For reference 
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Neh 
Ny bo a3 


wu 
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1.50 


SN ia ca hei cw Gheg heck sstekenesevenl be kss Ohabeeseuneeeseneneesenens 5.50 
Judging Livestock—By R. S. Curtis—-Tells how to judge horses, cattle, hogs 
BNA GREED coccccccccccdccscccscccccccccesecccssecccccecccesceoce $oesvacereresseees 2.00 
Poultry— 
The American Standard of Perfection—Indispensable to the fancier.......... 2.50 
Farm Poultry—By G. C. Watson—Full of valuable information.............. 1.80 
Horticulture— 
Southern Gardeners’ Practical Manual—By J. S. Newman—Strictly Southern 
a eos cave Gh6a5 ESET eK eC NS ESTES CASES SERED a> (Oe RORREERE ERA SOS 1.50 
Principles of Fruit Growing By L. H. Bailey—One of the best books for the 
beginner ... Kees - venue des ctedebubbadavienbesceeuekusendes 3.25 
The Pruning Sei Ry L. Ht. Baile : The subject fully treated..........ee0. 3.25 
The Pecan and Its Culture- sid H. Harold Hume—Deals with a subject of 
growing interest to Southern farmers (eran aeee ex exe sabelisiseuauine 1.50 
Massey’s Geden Book for io Deadline States a Wie Bs MERRROT. <.ciccses 75 
Miscellaneous— 
Farm Conveniences— ..... ‘ min saek cscewnesenurdenssaeseeenae jseuee ee 
Farm Friends and Farm an By C M. Weed— Insects, plant diseases, 
MM INES ee CancaSdenctes kane dncpedse dren este snseeapaayeeres eens 
A. B. C. and X. Y. Z. of Bee Cuteese~e A. I. Root—The authority on bees 2.50 
Beekeeping—By E. F. Phillips...... kaks wuehuN ee 4beseds eed eeaeiacelsapNeeeete 2.25 
Rural Hygiene—By a N. Ogden—A valuable book on making the home 
a CIE 6 esc ragnaceeces) <6 seeeeed ses nonteneeeueneee nena teaviaesees 2.50 
Coéperation in hieteianie- te G. Harold Powell—A guide to the organiza- 
tion of codperative agricultural SOCICtICS.....ccccceceeeeeenerceneceenceseesess 2.00 
Diseases of Economic Plants—By Stevens and Hall—Treats of methods for 
prevention and cure of QUMATIA HIGUME GIASRSOEssciviccacesscdeccessivssoues 2.00 
Law for the Amercian Farmer—J. Green..........000 ($bauns vaca Gabben taeneees 2.00 
Practical Farm Drainage—By C. G. Elliott—Tells pre and how to tile 
ME ciiescetdsaesebeSctie Seonecececcedeccecs cecagecesupooceasesageeseteseseses 1.40 
The Marketing of Farm Products—By L. D. H. Weld. PERV SVS. ve OR Cea vE ORS ORs 1.50 
The Boll Weevil Problem—By B. L. Moss (cloth) 75c; (paper)..............4- 50 
Bible—Leather covered, gilt edge. Illustrated, with ideal helps.............. 2.50 


Dictionary—W inston’s Simplified. Dictionary contains over 800 illustra- 
tions, every word fully and clearly defined so its use and meaning can be 
SE. Cecahueacdacchs) 6496s 6<3d 64 ORS0hE1S GENRES EEMAED TER CAS SCONES RRR LOM ESS 2.00 

World’s Almanac—This book has won a place for itself in every home and 
office. You can find almost any fact in this wonder book. Everyone should 
BOOS GOS SOF CORED SETTONER, CrCl crccssqevecscccaseccsssecccscstcsvecvicees -65 





Dollars ($3. 00) for a Five-year Subscription and a 
Progressive Farmer Binder Free 


This Binder holds fifty-two issues of The Progres- 
sive Farmer snugly, making an attractive book, 
We supply without charge an index semi-annually, 
showing the page on which any article printed dur- 
ing the period may be found. It makes a complete 
reference work for the farm. It will prove its 
worth many times over. The regular price of the 
binder is 60 cents, but until March 31, 1921, it is 
free with a five-year subscription for $3, and th« 
subscriber saves $2 by taking a five-year order. 

Don’t fail to mention this offer when sending 
your remittance. 


The Hh oprresnin” Prsroesd- 




















HAVE YOU READ 


“HowFarmersCo-operate and DoubleProfits” 
By CLARENCE POE 


If not, then get a copy. 
It is a practical guide-book to the whole big subject of 
codperation. 


Chapter after chapter tells how to make extra profits by 
codperating with your neighbors. 


One big subject after another is covered and so explained 
that any man can understand the new and better method 
and how to practice it. 


HERE ARE SOME OF THE IMPORTANT SUBJECTS: 


1 Marketing cotton, cotton seed, grain, livestock sires; 



















truck crops, vegetables and fruit; 7. Codperation in mutual fire insur- 
2. Marketing livestock, poultry, dairy ance; 

products, etc.; 8. How to make a success of a farm- 
3. CoGperative purchase of fertilizers, ers’ club or local Farmers’ Union; 

feedstuffs and general farm supplies; 9. CoGperation to improve and enrich 
4. Codperation in buying and using country life; 

improved farm machinery; 10. The sort of constitution, by-laws, 
5. Codperation in credit unions, mutual regulations and parliamentary rules to 

savings and loan associations, etc.; adopt in a farmers’ club, marketing as- 






6. Codperation in getting purebred sociation or codperative society. 


All these subjects and many others are covered, everything being based on actual 
experience of farmers who are working together successfully in places visited by 
the author—studies of success that will inspire you to go and do likewise. 


Get the book and get all your neighbors to read it. 
256 pages, cloth bound, with The Progressive Farmer one year $1.50. 


Massey’s Garden Book | [ias.; 


Garden Book 
FOR THE fo © tonto tua 


SOUTHERN STATES ? 
Cloth, 75 Cents 
Paper, 50 Cents es 


Professor Massey has been doing gardening for nearly all of tne eighty-one years 
of his life and he knows what’s what in gardendom. He has put the experience 
gained in all these years of practical experience in this Garden Book for the 
Southern States. 


How to Succeed With the 
Home Orchard 


By L. A. NIVEN 


| This is an A B C book for the person owning a home orchard. It ig not full of 
technical terms, nor are the subjects treated so extensively as to force one to wade 
through a great amount of material to find out just how to handle the home 
orchard on a practical basis. 
_ There are 19 chapters between its paper covers—every one of value to a person 
having a home orchard. 

A copy of this book with a year’s subscription to The Progressive Farmer, both 


for $1.25. 


































































































How to Succeed 
With Hogs 


By the Editors of THE PROGRESSIVE 
FARMER 




















This book is published by the Editors of The Progressive Farmer, and is designed 
to help the man raising a few hogs equally as much as the man with a large herd. 
An effort has been made to make it so plain that anyone can understand it, 


We heartily recommend this book to anyone interested in hogs. 
Seventeen chapters with 25 illustrations. Paper bound. 
This book together with a year’s subscription to The Progressive Farmer for $1.25. 


—| 











Our New Account 


Book 


This book is the result of several years’ ex. 
perience. It is large and covers practically 
every requirement the Southern Farmer will 
have for a complete record of his business. 
The book is 714x10% inches in size with good 
tough covers. 








A Panes ano Sous @nente 
FoR THE SOUTHBAK STATES 








You can’t be a business farmer nor can you 
know exactly how much you make or lose 
each year unless you keep a systematic record. 


| MARSEAN F344 











We sell this book at exact cost so as to en- 
courage everyone to keep his accounts and 


if 





ad 

















give $100 in cash prizes for the best kept books. THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER CQ 

See announcement im next issue, rina d smn an once rede | 
Price only 15¢ to our paid-in-advance sub- baggie ws ny 

scribers—Progressive Farmer 1 year and Re- 

cord Book, $1.15. . 








Any Book Sent Prepaid on Receipt of Price. 








Address All Orders to The Progressive Farmer 
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Classified Advertising Rates 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER Is Now Issued in Four Editions 
as Follows: 
Carolinas-Virginia Edition Mississippi Valley Edition 
Georgia-Alabama Edition Texas Edition 
THE CAROLINAS-VIRGINIA en 


Covers North Caroliné 1, South Carolina a d Virg 


+ 


has 70,000 circulation, 








.? +f 1 . 
1c classified rate « 


7 Cents Per Word, ‘Each Insertion. 
THE GEORGIA- ALABAMA EDITION— 


\labama and Flo 


‘lassi d rate bei 


5 Cents Per Word, Each Insertion. 
THE MISSISSIPPI VALL EY ae 


Covers Arkansas, 4 : 
and has 50,000 circulation, the cl 


5 Cents ‘Per Word, ‘bee Insertion. 








and Tenness 
} 





THE TEXAS EDITION— 


Covers ( strip of s« , and is 
35,000 ci 1, the cl 





4 Cents Per W wd, Each Insertion 
ALL FOUR EDITIONS COMBINED— 


¢ " nr 


Those who wish to use all four editions may do so at the 


20 Cents Per Word, Each Insertion. 


id are cash with order.’ We keep no books 
i, a ; 


combination rate of— 





These rates carry 





on classified advertising, as there is no margin of profit in this class 
business tor bookkeeping and billing expenses. 
We hope that every classified ad tiser of The Progressive Far 

: : 1 1 4 — 
whether now advertising or inte x to, will take notice of this rate, and 
the states that the different editions cover. Fé 
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| FARMERS’ EXCHANGE | 














CABSAGE AND COLLARDS 
™M Large I Cabbage } 
Read ‘ g nl Ca tli 400 
la ’ i ) ”) d, $1; 7 ‘ 
pre s rn $7 3) Part Da Ga 
a Sal Five Mi 8 t-f Plar - 
0, T0e; ), $l; ) 75 yy exp 
oo. $1.50 5, 000 Gg A ) 
ith uy ~) 4 guara l +>) 
variet ; frost-proof Cabbage 
$1.50 per 1,000; for 





per 00." We guarantee satis- 
Old Bel liable. The Enterprise 





Peach and Apple Trees at bargain prices to planters 


in emal! or large lots by express, parcel post or freight. 
500,000 June budded peach trees Plum, cherries, 
pears, grapes, all kinds berries, nuts, etc Shade and 

! tal Trees ’ $s and hrubs Free catalog. 
I Nu ( . Cleveland, Tent 





FRUIT TREES | 





ach Apple Pears, 

I i and Berry 

by ess 17 1 h 

from June to October; 

» $1.25; pecans, 

r s on any other fruit 

ees, t ry plants needed 
Our is : anywhere at any 





K AS 5 AA 
price Oakdale 1! ham, . _ SSS 


_FARMS FOR SALE OR RENT. 


VIRGINIA 





































F » Bluegrass Da ry “Farms—(( atalog.) Perrow, 
t Va 
Virginia—Let us i vou free catalog of t! 
, ae larg bargai f i ber py in Vi 
= 1,000 where umm =| Ll is chewy i productive, and the ¢ 
. Sal mate ful Address, The Virginia Realty ¢ 
nit Palmyra, \ es 
4 Actes 1 
¢ $2 3 C nd 8-r 
"hi ville, Ga d ctor, 
office o! f n Railr 
roof »P Wa ds, Flat th ne or vee etables, staple " 
. — nD : pa : a 59 Se 0 ) a shares or for cash rent. 
$1; 1,000, $1.7 Full unt and del az i d control sufficient he p and money to 
ed. By expre f here, 1,000 fina N elf Box 282, Ne rt lk _Va 





$1.50; 10,000 uy at $1.25. D. F. Jamison, 
0c 


Summerville, & 








Fifty Acres Frost-pr Cabb Plants — 
Wakefield, Charleston W f Succ ior 
plants are guarg uni teed to « action $2. 


1,000, or $1.35 for 500, parcel post, prepaid; 
. 000 by express collect; 5,000 lots, $1.75. 

is prompt, ne delay Can furnish from 1,000 to 
10 000,000 Mansor Plant Co., Valdosta, Ga 


Cabbage Planta—Stocky, frost-proof, and as good ag 
can be bought anywhere at any price. We have early 
Jersey Wakefields, Charl ston oan 
and Flat Duteh. ite: by e ss, 500, 
to 4,000 at $2 per 1,000; 8 000. ss 9.000 a m™ 
1,006; 10,000 and up at $1.50 per 1,000. By prey aid 
parcel post, 100, 50c; 200, 80c; 300, $1; 400, $1.5 
500, $1.50; 1,000, $2.50. Oakdale Farm, ipirmingham. 
Alabama. 

Cabbage Plants — Fulwood’s frost-proof cabbage 
plants, ready for immediate shipment. Varieties: Jer- 
sey and Charleston Wakefield, Succession and Flat 
Dutch. Prices: by express, 1,000 to 4,000, at $2 per 
1,000; 5,000 to 9,000, at $1.75 per 1,000; 10,000 and 
over, at $1.50 per 1,000; by parcel post, 100 for 50c; 
500 for $1.50; 1,000 for $2.75, postpaid. Plants grown 
from best Long Island seed. Satisfaction guaranteed 
or order refilled. P. D. Fulwood, Tifton, Ga. 


CANE AND SORGHUM SEED 


Cane Seed—Karly Orange, $1.50 per bu.; Early Am- 
ber, $1.45 per bu.; Sugar Drip, for syrup, $2 per bu. 
These prices are below pre-war prices « 
of production and we advise purchasing now. 
your cotton acreage reduction in 1921 will ~ at least 
50 per cent. Kirby Seed Co., Gaffney, 8S 


CLOVER 


Melilotus or Sweet Clover Seed; 
Sweet Clover seed, hand cleaned, $15; recleaned, $20; 
eash with order. No less than 100 Ibs. sold. Book of 
instructions gces with each shipment. Farm Implement 
& Seed Co., Brooksrille, Miss. 

Cc lover—C hoice Stock Lespedeza or Japan Clover—$4 
bruary or March. This 


























White Blooming 





























per ba. jant in your grain F* 
clover is a "good soil improver, and will furnish a good 
grazing crop for summer after your grain has_ been 
harvested. It also reseeds itself cach year. Kirby 
Nee ‘ Gaffney, 5. © 
CORN 

Re id’s White Ce orm Bred sacle ally for 20 years. 
Rooklet free Vatch our a Reid & Sous, 
Henderson, Tenn. 

COTTON 

Blue oe Big EB Boll, E 5-lock C Cort u—Prize 
Winner. V ie * Kirkwood ttsville, 8 

A da C Cotton Seed—Best variet known 





I de- 
scription and prices, write Bitsche Seed House, Chick- 


ashaw, Okla 

ee Extra Early C! lat 
Seed—Ginned with priva in, 
Rogers, Dillon, 8. 

You Need Your Cotton ¢ 
Let us buy them for yo 
you, if you will only 
Farmer. 

Cotton Seed—Pool’s 1 Ea arly Big I Boll i—Get them di- 
rect from introducer’s farm. Write for booklet and 
prices. Elliot 8. Pool, Clayton, N.C 

Cotton-—W annamaker’s roved Cleveland Big Boll 
and Early King Cotton See Free from boli weevil ; 
$1.50 per bust Apex, N. 








2 Boll C Cotton 
bushel. i, M 












* Planting Time 
a job open for 
The Progressive 




















L. S. Olive, 
For Sale—Wannamaker’s Cleveland Big Boll Cotton 
Seed—One year from Wannamakr No boll weevil. 


Private gin. $2 per bus hel. Write Dixie Hill Farm, 
Box 604, Spart anburg, 


Cotton Seed—Addison’s tly Prolific 
in the boll weevil section Ss per cent lint, good 
medium boll, light foliage, and extra early. 


Makes 7 od 


























staple, 
W. P. Addison, Blackwells, Ga 
OATS 
Seed Oats—Pulghum I Ninety- 
Day, 90c per bu. Ti the varieties 
for spring planting. your seed now and have 
them ready to pls Druary or first of March. 
Kirby Seed Compe ffney, 8. C 
PEAS 
Peas—All kinds new ready for shipment. Write for 
prices. H. L. Powe, Cheraw, 8S. C 
Wanted—Field Pe no— Sut omit 4 and price if 
res asonable, N A. Kin Mebane, N. C. 
~ W anted Table and Cowpeas — an mples; state 
i Jeffreys & So Gok is ro, N. C 










quantity 
; lean, Maxed 
der. Farmers’ Har< wart 


New Crop Mixed Peas—$3.50 bushel, Sur iried ap- 
ples, 8c IbD.; cy Ib. b All f.o.b. Luther obb, 


Culberson, N, 


Peas— Mixed, S00 per bushel; Whipp rwill, $ 
per bushel; Large Black, $2.35 per bushe White, $2.5 
per bushel; Iron, $2.50 per bushel; Clay, $2.50 
bushel; trabhis um, 5 s Re t Rit per, $2.25 
per bushel. These z t ‘low the 10-year averag 
If you are going te need , this is a good purchase, 
You can afford to improve your soil at these prices 
Do you think it a< fvisable to grow another large cot- 
ton crop in 1921? Kirby Seed Co., Gaffney, 8S. C 


PECANS 


75,000 Early Bearing, Bred- up. Budded and Grafted 
Papershe!l Pecan Trees—Write for free booklet on Pe 
can Culture now. Bass Pecan Co., Lumberton, Miss. 

STRAWBERRIES 

Strawberry Siege By 

0, $2. 200, $4.50; 300, 
1,000, $16. One-crop varieties 
son, Klondike, Missionary. etc., 100. $1.50; 
300, $3.25; 400, $4; 500, $4 50: 1,000, $7.75. 
Farm, 








) “per bushel, cash 
, Forest City, N 







































prepaid mail: Everbearing, 

te 400, $7.50; 500, $9; 
such as Lady Thomp- 
; 200, $2.50; 
Oakdale 
Birmingham, Ala 


~ WATERMELONS. 


Watson Melon—Producing 3 per hill, approximating 
34, 38, 40 Ibs.; 1% cars acre. Seed, $1.25 ». Ref - 
erence: eae Bank. Writ@ L. A. Stoney, Allen- 
dale, 8. 


MISCELLANEOUS SEEDS AND PLANTS 


; Alfalfa, $10; Timothy, “$3.50. Other 
Reliable 








Sudan, $7 ewt. 
seeds at 50 per cent less than wholesale. 
Seed Co., Salina, Kansas 


OTHER § STATES 


10-Acre Florida F arm—F Tuite: 1 oranges, grapet? uit; 
or nyenient railroad town; well cul 
tivated tillage: pasture, woodland; 100 heavy bearing 
orange trees; 134 grapefruit tr — tangerines, mulber 
ries, guavas, lemons, grapes, et attractive paee, 
good barn, tenant house, ete.; oan $3,000, easy tert 
5.8 t's Illus trate ad Cc atalog 1,200 Bar: 
gains; Strout Farm Agency, 1210 G E 
Graham Bldg., nville, Fla 


The Santa Fe has built a new branch railway line 
through the South Plains region of West Texas. A 
new farming and livestock region with new towns ts 
being opened up. This territory already is partly oc- 
cupied by a good class of settlers, and crop possibilities 
proven by actual experience. Here you can profitably 
raise cotton, corn, sorghums and fruit. It is an ideal 
livestock and dairy country. Low prices for untilled 
lands and very easy terms. Move in early and take 
first pick. Write today for free illustrated folder. 
T. C. Spearman, 30 Santa Fe Bidg., Blythe, Texas. 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES _ 


~ Learn at Home or or School—Bookkeeping, Shorthand, 
on credit. Positions guaranteed. Edwards College, 
Winston, N. ¢ 

Young Man—lLearn the Barber Trade—Ancl be inde- 
pendent. The best college in the South. Write Char- 
lotte Barber College, 40 E. Trade St., Charlotte, N. C 


HELP OR POSITION WANTED 


LER LO OEEEOEOOOOY 





























; old. married practical farmer, “Wishes 
Managed 150-horse farm for 
Address 309 College Apart., 





“Man 34 years 
Position superintendent. 
10 years. A-1 references. 
Charlotte, N. € 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 





PUREBRED 





LIVESTOCK 





_BERKSHIRES 











Va. Berkshire Association 
CONSIGNMENT SALE 
Roanoke, Va. 
TUESDAY, JAN. 11, 1 P.M. 
25 Bred Sows and Gilts, 
10 Open Gilts, 
6 Service Boars. 
For Catalog, address 
W. M. JOHNSON, Sec.-Treas. 


Manassas, Va. 


—_—-—— >| 
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| BERKSHIRES AT 1921 PRICES | 


Herd headed by a grandson of Epochal (Imported), 
of the greatest sires of the breed, and 600-Ib. 

sranddaughters of Laurel Champi 

jred Sows and Service Boars for sale 

onal . months Gilts and Boars. Now 

is the ume tv b fc ition animals at our low 
ite for descriptive list and prices. 

HILL. CREST FARM, CLARKSVILLE, VA. 
H. M. HARRIS, Proprietor. 

. aaeill 


DUROC. JERSEYS 
| SOWS 


WE WANT TO SELL YOU A GOOD DUROC 
SOW—One that raises large litters. Will make 
you money, 
PIGS—Can also supply pairs and trios of PIGS, 
not akin; immun 

Setisfec tion Guaranteed. 
CAMPBELL- wiokeie apayreen CORP'N., 

on . 

... J 


| DUROCS— Boars —DUROCS | 
Pathfinder Preeminent 


Reserve Champion North Carolina State Fair, 1920, 
Heads Our Herd. 

A FEW CHOICE SUMMER BOARS left for sale 

at reasonable prices. We guarantee satisfaction. 


FAIRMONT FARMS, 
N. C. 














































SALESMEN 








Agents—Mason Sold 18 Sprayers and Auto Washers 
One Saturday—Profit, $54. Square deal; steady work. 
Write Rusler Com} any, Johnstown, Ohio 





Agents— lake a Dollar an Hour—Sell Mendets, a 
patent patch for instantly mending leaks in_ all uten- 
sils. Sample package free. Collette Mfg. Co., Dept. 
701, Amste rer, NM. Be 


MACHINERY 








used De. ‘Laval Cream 
Supply 





iood: . as. n Hagan’s Dairy 

snsbore, N.C. 

— e Standard Incubator - (Buckey 
le 150-ch 








egg ZOO as new ne wrevoder, 
one 100 c hi ic ic ize At a bargain Tom Bs saunders, 
Rutherfordto a 
MISCELLANEOUS 
rw Sale antation Prepared C ‘arolina Rice—$7 





per 100 Ibs ur and chaff from same, $20 per ton, 
Samples furni J Write J. St. Clair White, Cordes- 
ville, S. ¢ 





reole Kisses, Cream Puffs, Fruit 
Cake and candy recipes, 10c¢ up. 
list. A. D. Pierson, x 474, 





en cf 
Vicks bur rg. Miss. 


Patent—Send for Free Book—Contains yaluable in- 
formation for inventors. Send sketch of your inven 
tion for free opinion of its patentable nature Prompt 
service (20 years’ experience.) _Talbert & Talbert, 
4954 Talbert Bldg.. Was shington, Dp. € 








id di anger mS 


Patents Secured—Prompt service ~ Ave 
delay Send for our ‘Record of Invention form 
and Free Rook telling How to Obtain a Patent. Send 
sketch of model of your invention for Preliminary ex 


Advice Free Charces reasonable 
113 Ouray Bldg., 





ke 
by adding 
ir,you have a mixture that will Kill 
uit trees healthy *rices by express 








i-gallon can, $5. Name express 
sirmingham Ala 
FEED 
Baled Crab Grass and Clover Hay—Shucks and 
wheat straw for s N. A. Kimrey, Meb ane, _N Cc 
FRUIT 
Sprayed, Hand-picked, Well Packed Apples—$o bar- 


rel; $1.50 box, Orders filled promptly. Greendale 
Farm, Beta, N. ¢ 


FRUIT AND SYRUP LABELS 














Label Y ir and pth uy Labels cre 1 
able «den f hom t pro ‘R juest 
free samples Emerson, Tro a XAas 

manta 
350 Envelope. ~3—$1.20; 500, $2.10, ~posty aid. i. Womble 
Press, Pear Creek, N. ¢ 

ROOFING _ 

Galvanized Shingles and 5-V Crimp Roofinz. Rub 
ber g—smooth and slate-surfaced. High-grade, 
but price at low. Sudd Piper Roofing Company, Dur- 
ham, N. C 

SYRUP 
Pure Sugar Cane Sy Tuy —The best kind, delivered 


to your nearest railroad station, freight pret aid, in 35- 
gallon barrels, at 80c; in eases, six -Ib. cans to 
case, at $5.25 per case, or 5 cases, $25. 50. eash with 
order Money back if not satisfactory. Mizell Fer- 
tilizer Co., Tallahassee, Fla. 











For Sale—Pure Georgia Sugar Cane Syrup—New 
crop, extra quality, in 35-gallon, new cypress barrels, 
65c gallon. J. F. Ratliff & Son, Blackshear, Ga. 

TOBACCO 


Tobacco Seed—50o ounce, or $5 
hl Timberlake, __N. 








Improved Adcock 
per pound 4+W. Ashley, 











Sweet Oronoko Tobacco Seeds—One tegepoentul, 8 
cents, postpaid. Ambrose Crotts, Forest ec : 

Adcock’s Tobacco Seed- 
fertilizer. Price 50c per ounce. 
hama, N. C, 


Cultivated 15 years without 
Pervis Tilley, Ba- 





E. S. Vanatta, Owner & Mogr., Hillsboro, 
co 
—DUROC-JERSEYS— 
800 Head In Herd on an Exelusive Hog Farm. 
BRED and OPEN SOWS and GILTS. 
SERVICE BOARS, and PIGS, both sexes. 


Best blood lines of the breed. Can supply from 
one to a carload. ae iy Satisfaction guar- 
anteed WRITE 


BRINKLEY DUROC rong 








Brinkley, Ark. 
J 








75— Reg. Duroc Pigs Cheap —75 


Closing Out Pigs (Account Short Crop) 


Double Col. and Cardinal Orion Strain: 12 weeks of 
age, $10; 16 weeks of age, $15. Satisfaction guaranteed 


FRANKSDALE STOCK FARM, Talladega, Ala. 
HAMPSHIRES 





PRAPRRPAOAL 


BAAAAAAAAAA 


[___HAMPSHIRES——. 


A FEW BRED SOWS AND GILTS 
These are of the very best breeding and are choice 
individuals 
YOUNG BOARS—Ready for service. 
Also PIGS—-All immune. 
WRITE US YOUR WANTS 
CAMPBELL-HICKLIN LIVESTOCK CORP'N.,, 
Sheldon, S. C. 

















0. 1. C's 


RPRLPPPAAAM 


Pigs, Shoats— 0.1. C. ‘—Boars, Sows 


0. 1. C. HOGS of the highest breeding at epecial prices, 
Pigs, Shoats, weighing from 50 to 150 Bs Service 
Boars and Bred Sows. State Fair prize winners. 
WwW. I. OWEN, BEDFORD, VA, 


AAA AAD 





HOLSTEINS 


Vice-President of 





Fred W. Kiesel, 


the California National Bank, Sac- 
ramento, California, writes: 


“Recognizing the strength of the 
Holstein Association and acting 
upon the advice of men who should 
have known, I finally picked out 
the Holstein. I am more than thank- 
ful that I had sense cnough to 
make the decision along practical 
lines.” 


Send for Free Booklets 
The Holstein-Friesian 


Association of America 
180 American Bidg., Brattleboro, Vermont 








When writing to an advertiser, say: “i am writing 
you as an advertiser in The Progressive Farmer, which 
Guarantees the reliability of all advertising it carries.” 





HOLSTEINS 





Foundation Holsteins 


EW YORK, recognized as the 

cradle of the Holstein industry 
has furnished the foundation animals 
for many herds whose fame is known 
throughout the Holstein world. She 
has diversified popular blood lines, 
that are noted for short and long time 
production. Type that wins in the 
show ring. 


Recognizing the importance of the 
public sale as an advertising medium, 
the New York Holstein-Friesian As- 
sociation has selected, through a na- 
tionally known judge, a consignment 
ot the state’s best Holsteins from 
over 60 herds for their 


FIRST STATE SALE 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
January 12th-13th, 1921 


In this sale will be no less than Ten 
°<0-ib Cows and more than a Quarter 
of a Hundred from 30-tb. Dams; sev- 
eral from long-distance dams; three 
Cows above 35 tbs.; two over 700 tbs. 
milk; and a very select bunch of 
Young Service Bulls, alt from 30-Ib. 
dams. It is doubtful if any sale ever 
before has contained so many high 
record show ring individuals. 


Follow the men who have made a 
success of the Holstein business and 
buy New York Holsteins. The men 
selling in this sale have subjected 
the animals going into it to the 
intradermal and subcutancous tests 
and will guarantee them without 
reserve for 60 days to any purchaser. 
This work has been done with the 
cooperation of the State and Federal 
Departments. 


Send to E. R. Zimmer, Wieting 
Block, for a Catalog, and plan 
to attend this event. 


New York Holstein Association, 


New York 


Syracuse, 




















=) 


HOLSTEINS — HOLSTEINS 


500 ACRES OF KENTUCKY HOLSTEINS 500 
We have been forced by demand to enlarge 
our farm and office force. We sre now in 
ge to give immediate serv 
20 YOUNG “COWS Due | to frestien by first 
year. Pric nd ul 
A NICE SUPPLY OF you NG HEIFERS— 
From $100 to $150 
A BULLY GOOD BUNC H. or BULLS—Ready 
for service, at $75 to 
All stock regi stered and ye 
ate 


CAPTAIN ,POSCH HOmECTEAD No. 253461, 
t 


rs furnished at 














the highe ly record 6 South, 
heads our herd: he also a \ r in the 
~ w mn r at ou “ ife Fair, in a very strong 


i 
W RITE v 5s YOU Ro \ \ Nrs— ann d we will give 


KENTUCKY HOLSTEIN FARM, 
BARDSTOWN, KENTUCKY. 


— 


REGISTERED HOLSTEINS 


For Sale at All Times. 
60 ALL AGES OF BOTH SEXES. 
50 HIGH-GRADE FEMALES— 
25 two to five years old. 
16 YEARLINGS, SOME CALVES. 
BROAD ACRE FARM, Inc., 
BLACKSTONE, VIRGINIA. 









































HOLLINS HERD — Accredited 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN 


BULL CALVES 


WITH SIZB, TYPE, PRODUCTION 
Herd Sires: Sons of KING LYONS, KING JOR. 
Dams: 1 to 4 Generations of YEARLY RECORDS. 
Vrite for Our List. 
. A. TURNER, Manag 


Dept. F, * Hollins College, 








Hollin Va. 
%, 
caiea 











— LOCAL AGENTS WANTED — 


We need someone to take subscriptions for us in your 
neighborhood. We pay well for this work. Write for 
particulars. 
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Saturday, January 1, 1921 
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- WHERE TO BUY PUREBRED LIVESTOCK 








Effective January 1, 1921 


Livestock Advertising Rates of 
The Progressive Farmer 











Birmingham Atlanta Memphis Raleigh Dallas 
EFFECTIVE JANUARY Ist, 1921 
Carolinas-Vir Georgia-Ala Miss. Valley | Texas Edition 
s ginia Edition, Edition, Cov- Edition Goyer. Covering Texas 
Space Covering Va ering Ala., Ga. ATT Miss.,_ La., | and Oklahoma. 
N.C. and S. C. jand Fla Ar =¢ Tenn. | 
]14 Lines or 1 inch > 349 $ 2.75 3S 2é2 Ss de 
££. Seas 202.50 148.50 148.50 94,50 
> Page 101.25 74.25 74.25 47.25 
ee ee 50.75 Bh 37.13 23.68 
Classinhed, per word 07 05 05 04 




















Per inch, $11; per page, $594; $297 ; 


Classified, 20 cents per word. 


Rates for all editions: half page, 


quarter page, $148.50. 
These rates are for one insertion and are flat, covering as much 
space as may be used. We make no discounts for time or space. 
Our paper is divided into four editions, and a different rate 
applied to each edition. You may use one or all four just as you 
choose. When sending your order be sure to designate the 
editions you wish to use. 
Paper is dated on Saturday of each week. Advertising forms 
close 12 days before date of publication 
All advertisers are guaranteed, and no questionable advertising 
of any kind accepted. 

Address the Office Nearest You 


Cash Must Accompany All Orders for Classified Advertising 








Jordan Bros., 


Jordan Brothers 


Grand Champion Duroc Sale 
January 12, 1921 


On above date we offer discriminating Duroc buyers some of 
the most valuable Sows and Gilts to be sold this winter. Every 
animal will be an attraction and will make a profitable addition 
to any herd. 


The offering consists of Forty Head of Young 
Tried Sows and Spring and Fall Yearlings 


Sired by such noted boars as Orion Cherry King Jr., Orion Cherry Friend 
3rd, Sensational Defender, Imperator’s Professor, Pal’s Wonder 3rd, and 
Pecan Taxpayer. 


Including Our Great 1920 Show Herd 


As a Special Attraction, we sell two great Tried Sows, by the immortal 
Orion Cherry King Jr.. out of Monarch dams. These sows are full sisters 
to Orion Cherry King 8th, the 1920 National Grand Champion of the South, 
and to Quality Orion King J¢., the famous 1919 International Champion. 
Champion. 

The majority of the offering will be bred to JORDAN’S WONDER, 1920 
Grand Champion of North Carolina, one of the best big type boars in 
America. Others will be bred to Pecan Taxpayer, a Champion and Sire 
of Crampions; and [Valt’s Top Friend 2nd. This boar is bred almost 
exactly like the 1920 World’s Junior Champions. Litters by these boars 
out of sows going in the sale, will represent the last word in modern Duroc 
pedigree, and will write history for the breed. 


Write Us Today for a Catalog, and Plan to Be Our Guest Sale Day. 


McCullers, N. Ce 

















W. R. MOORMAN & SON, 





HAMP- 
SHIRES 


HAMP.- 
SHIRES 


50 Daughters and Grand-daughters of Cotter’s Choice 

18 DAUGHTERS—Just now one year old; good, big and 
stretchy. Will sell choice of lot for $100, or the whole lot 
‘for $75 each. 

32 GRANDDAUGHTERS Of last spring farrow; all good in 
every way. Will sell Choice Pigs of this lot for $50; in lots 
of ten, $30 each; the whole lot for $25 each. 

6 GOOD, TRIED TYPY SOWS—Bred to Cherrydale and Choice 


Lad, sons of Cotter’s Choice, for spring farrow, are priced 


at from $150 to $300. 















We Guarantee our Hogs to Be Right in Every Way 
BROWN-MEADOW HAMPSHIRE FARM, 


George Brown, Proprietor, Rochelle, Georgia. 












































BIG BRED SOW SALE 


SELLS AT AUCTION 
Saturday, January 29th, 1921 


40 HEAD— REAL BIG TYPE DUROC SOWS —40 HEAD 
Immune. Mated to ORION DIXIE PAL, a show boar and great 
sire, State Champion boar, 1919; QUEEN’S GREAT ORION, 
sired by GREAT ORION, the World’s Champion boar, 1919, 
dam by GREAT SENSATION. 

This Offering consists of Tried Sows, Spring Yearlings, and Fall 
Yearlings. Our show herd of Junior Yearlings and Fall Yearlings 
will go. in this sale, the best lot of big, high-back Sows ever 
offered for sale in Virginia. . 

We will sell two Fall Yearling Boars and two last Spring Boars. 
Here’s your chance to get a Real Herd Boar. 

Sale Held in Our New Heated Sale Pavilion 
CHESTNUT HILL FARM, LYNCHBURG, VA. 
Write for Catalog. 

Geo. Perrow, Mer. Swine Dept. A. P. Craddock, Owner. 














OAKDALE FARM 
Big Type POLAND-CHINAS 


Winter Sale, Jan. 31st, at New Albany, Miss. 
40 Bred Sows, selected from the South’s greatest show herd. 
Size — Quality — Prolificacy. 

Col. Cottingham, Auctioneer. —L. T. Wells, Progressive Farmer. 


NEWTON & ANDERSON, NEW ALBANY, MISS. 











MODERN DUROC FARM Is Ofering ORION CHERRY KING SOWS 


s, March 
ALSO — Rg: ARLING GILTS weighing 300 pounds and better, by a f eigen ligne gee 
These are no os, but on account of bad health I am going to sell gardless ¢ 
PIGS and LIGHTER GILTS | at 4q tity 
COME AND MAKE YOUR SELECTION—AND DO YOUR PRICING 
w. RR. KIMBALL, HARGROVE, WN, 6, 














| LOCAL SUBSCRIPTION AGENTS 
WANTED! 


Write at once. 


MISCELLANEOUS BREEDS _ 
Shorthorns and Polled Durhams 


pecial Prices on 16 Bred Cows and with calves at 
foot; Open Heifers and Bulls. 6 to 24 months of age 
Federal tested and priced according to cotton 


cLeEN pEAw. xy.| The Progressive Farmer Company 


























HEREFORDS 


LAKE LATHAM FARM, MEBANE, N. C. 
JANUARY 10th, 1920 


75 HEAD-————__ ENTIRE HERD ————-75 HEAD 


We have sold Lake Latham Farm, and it is necessary to sell our Herd of 





Cattle. Some of the best blood lines of the breed will be offered. Among 
the offering will be our Great. Bulls, Prince [Voodford and Prince Fairfax, 
and some of as well bred Cows and Heifers as you can find. 

In order to assist breeders who buy, we will : —* cotton as security, and 
advance 12 cents per pound, landed Greensboro, for basis middli ng, New 
York differences, we cl 1arging 6 per cent interest until cotton is sold; the 
cotton to be stored in a bonded warehouse in Greensboro. We agree to 
carry for two years without further margin, unless the owner wishes to 
sell sooner. If the buyer wishes to give other security than cotton, we are 
agreeable to selling on time, provided commune is satisfacto ry. 

Farm two miles from Mebane. Trains stop at farm. 


We also sell DUROC-JERSEY and BERKSHIRE HOGS, and all | 
FARMING IMPLEMENTS on the same day. } 
lVrite for Catalog 


J. E,. LATHAM, GREENSBORO, N.C. 
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When writing to advertisers say: “I am writing you as an advertiser in 


The Progressive Farmer, which guarantees the reliability of all the adver- 
tising it carries.” 
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Fertilizers that are made right 


Qwiar & Company has everything necessary to make fertilizers right: trained 
chemists—agricultural experts— manufacturing equipment. 


The modern machinery and ample storage in our twenty-four large fertilizer 
factories enable us to manufacture for you a fertilizer which has all of the ingredi- 
ents evenly mixed and thoroughly cured. 


Through field and laboratory experiments Swift & Company knows the various 
raw materials, both organic and chemical, to process and combine to make ‘ferti- 
lizers best suited for different crops and soils. 


Swift’s Red Steer Fertilizers furnish available plant food from seeding to complete 
maturity and because they are evenly mixed, each plant receives its proper propor- 
tion of plant food, thus insuring largest yields. 


The Red Steer on the bag is a guarantee of highest quality. 


For more than fifty years Swift & Company has maintained the reputation of mak- 
ing each Swift product the best of its kind. 


You can depend upon Swift’s Red Steer Fertilizers. Order now from our local 
dealer or our nearest Sales Division. 


Swift & Company, Dept. 121 


(Fertilizer Works) 
Charlotte, N.C. 


YA ££ 5 


Atlanta, Ga. 


I T 


New Orleans, La. 
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Grow your crops at less cost 


Many farmers are making more profit 
from fifty acres properly fertilized than 
others are making from twice as many 
acres without fertilizer. 


It costs no more for preparation of land, 
seed and seeding, ground rental or in- 
terest on an acre of land yielding 80 
bushels of best corn or a bale of best 
grade cotton than for one yielding half 
as much of poor quality. 


One sure way of growing crops at less 
cost is to secure more yield per acre and 
per man. This you can do by using 
Swift’s Red Steer Fertilizers. 


The extra bushels or pounds produced 
per acre by Swift’s Red Steer Fertilizers 
are the ones that add greatly to your 
profit. Only the cost of fertilizer can be 
charged against this extra yield. 
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